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ABSTRACT 

The initial program of the consortium, which 
comprised Fisk University, Houston— Tillotson college, LeMoyne 
College, Dillard University, Tougaloo College, Talladega College, and 
Clark College, and which extended from July 1967 to July 1970 with a 
total budget of $8 5,00 0, was to be basic institutional research that 
would help the seven predominately Negro colleges to make changes in 
policies and curriculums to meet the changing conditions in the 
nation as these affected the lives of Negro college graduates. This 
project began at a time when these institutions, as with all 
predominately Negro colleges, were being pushed into a state of 
change by demands from students, some faculty members, and some 
leaders outside the institutions. The two major demands were (1) the 
introduction of new and extensive black studies programs, and (2) the 
development of curriculums more relevant to the communities 
surrounding the colleges and to the Negro community in general. This 
consortium gave to some faculty members the means to deal with these 
demands in a rational and academic manner by doing research on the 
problems and suggesting the direction of change. At least 14 of the 
research projects conducted under the consertium were related to the 
demands for change. [Due to the quality of the typescript, several 
pages of this document will be only marginally legible when 
reproduced. ] (Author/JM) 
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A CONSORTIUM FOR RESEARCH DEVELOPMENT 



Summary 

Froject Numbor 7-D-05U, A Consortium for Educational Research 
Comprisod of Savon Private Liberal Arts Colleges was funded and began 
on July 10, 1967, under contract Number 0EC-1-7-O7O0514-U236. The 
contract price was $50,000 for a period ending June 10, I96O. The 
consortium included Fisk University, Houston- Tillotson College, 

LoMoyno College, Dillard University, Tougaloo College, Talladega 
College and Clark College and the program was under the direction 
of the Amistad Research Center located at Fisk University. On tl e 
10th day of May 1968, tho contract was extended to June 10, 1969 
and the contract price was increased to $85,000. By supplemental 
agreement, dated the 12th day of May, 1969, tho contract period was 
extended to July 31, 1970, but the contract remained $85,000. The 
title of the project was changed to A Consortium for Research Devel- 
opment, throe of the participating institutions having beert dropped 
from tho consortium because of their failure to cooperate and to 
honor their obligations. 

The initial program was to be basic institutional research 
that would help tho soven predominantly Negro colleges to make 
changes in policies and curriculums to meet the changing conditions 
in the nation as theso affected tho lives of Negro college graduates. 
Tho program was to be implemented through a staff member of tho 
Amistad Research Center serving as principal investigator with a 
rosoarch diroctor located at each of the seven institutions who 
would head a faculty research committee. Coordination of the pro- 
gram was to bo accomplished through periodic conferences including 
the projoct director (director of the Amistad Research Centor), the 
principal investigator, and the local directors. Although this 
program had been discussed and formulated in a sorios of meetings 
between representatives of tho soven institutions, prior to the sub- 
mission of tho proposal and the signing of tho contract, it soon 
became evident that only four of tho institutions -- Fisk, LoMoyno, 
Talladega and Tougaloo — wore making even a pretense of following 
through on the commitments. But even among theso four schools there 
appeared complications which made full cooperation impossible. 

First, there was institutional rivalry and a reluctance to exchange 
information that might invite comparison of the institutions. 

Second, tho faculties of the schools were composed of a high propor- 
tion of young boginning toachers who had heavy teaching loads and 
consequently could not devote much time to research. Third, large 
and rapid faculty turnovers lessened the continuity and understanding 
of the program from year to year. Fourth, the original principal 
investigator, who had largely conceived and planned the program, 
was dismissed from the staff of the Amistad Research Center (for 
reasons having no relation to tho CORD program) three months 
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after the project began and his successor, who had attended the 
Research Training Institute at Monmouth, Oregon, and came highly 
recommended, never seemed to grasp the nature and purpose of the 
project or his responsibilities. Consequently, he was dismissed in 
April 1969, and the entire supervision and direction of the project 
became the responsibility of the director of the Amistad Research 
Center. Fifth, a climate of opinion rapidly developed on the campuses 
of the participating schools, as on other Negro college campuses, 
which emphasized immediate change rather than research. ' These factors, 
led to a request by the project director bo the United States Office of 
Education for a shift in the program's emphasis from institutional 
rcwsoarch to the promotion -- through small or seed, grants — of 
research projects by individual faculty members or groups of faculty, 
and students. It was felt that while the administrations and faculties 
as a whole must make immediate decision to cope with escalating problems 
the CORD program could offer assistance and encouragement to those 
interested in research and at the same time, perhaps, provide information 
valuable in effecting some of the changes being demanded. Permission 
for channeling the funds into the support of these individual research 
projects was granted. Nineteen such projects were supported at Fisk, 
LeMoyne, Talladega, and Tougaloo. Final reports have been received on 
seventeen of the projects. 



Background 

During the last fifteen years the private Negro colleges have 
entered a new era in American education that results from the civil 
rights revolution and the movement for self-identity among young 
Negroes. What is to be the role of these colleges in the decades 
ahead? Should they endeavor to become institutions serving fully 
integrated student bodies and offering the best in liberal education 
or should they continue as predominantly Negro institutions endeavor- 
ing to meet the particular needs of a disadvantaged minority? Either 
role demands self-evaluation and changes in policies and curriculums 
on the part of the colleges. Furthermore, those responsible for 
effecting changes must have an understanding of the conflicts and 
difficulties, as well as the advantages, that are concomitants of 
institutional changes. 



The challenges facing the Negro colleges had prompted the 
American Missionary Association of the United Church of Christ and. 
the presidents of its six related colleges and universities to begin 
discussions, in 1963, directed toward the establishment of a center to 
promote intor-institutional research and cooperation. This planning 
led to a meeting, in July 1966, of representatives from the social 
science faculties of the six A.M.A. institutions for the purpose of 
exploring areas in which intor-institutional research might be produc- 
tively developed. Then, on September 1, 1966, the A.M.A. established 
at Fisk University the Amistad Research Center. The Center was to 
conduct a number of programs, but a primary purpose was to promote 
cooperative research and other coordinated efforts among Dillard 
Univorsity (Now Orleans, Louisiana), Fisk University (Nashville, Tennessee ) 
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Houston-Tillotson College (Austin, Texas), LeMoyne College (Memphis, 
Tennessee), Talladega College (Talladega, Alabama), and Tougaloo 
College (Tougaloo, Mississippi). A aecond meeting of the members 
of the social science faculties of the A.M.A. schools, and also a 
representative from Clark College in Ablanta, was hold at the Amistad 
Research Center on December 2. The initiative for Clark's parti- 
cipation was taken by the college's president. This was welcomed. 
Having an institution not related to the A.M.A. participate in the 
program would obviously have significant research value and at the 
same time increase the validity of the findings for general 
application. 

At that December 2 meeting, it was agreed that the seven 
institutions would form a research consortium under the direction of 
the Amistad Research Center and that the first project to be under- 
taken by the consortium should be designed to assist the participating 
schools in making the changes demanded by the civil rights revolution 
and recent developments in education. The various studies 
that had been made of the Negro college and the probable effectiveness 
of those studies in producing change were discussed and analyzed. 

It was noted that the studies fell into two general classifications : 

(l) broad or general studies made by- persons not involved in Negro 
education, and (2) defensive and subjective expositions by 
administrators or faculty members of Negro colleges. The latter, it 
was felt, tended to defend the status, quo rather than provide the 
impetus for change.. And the general studies were considered as not 
applicable to the peculiar conditions of- the several institutions. 

It was felt that they had a particularly fundamental weakness in 
that they had not taken into consideration the influence of history 
and tradition in shaping institutional policy. In short, the 
conference agreed that there had not yet developed among administrators 
and faculty members a climate of opinion or the administrative 
machinery conducive to change. 

Since that conference, less than four years ago, dramatic and 
sometimes drastic changes have occurred on the campuses of the 
seven schools originally included in the consortium. But generally, 
these changes have occurred as responses to explosive situations 
rather than coming about as the result of research and evaluation of 
the academic merits of the changes. Most of the research projects 
undertaken as a part of this consortium have reflected what has 
been happening on the campuses and have in some cases represented 
desperate efforts on the part of a few faculty members to bring 
research data to bear in meeting problems and curriculum changes. 

But these few have had little effect on general policies. 

Methods 

Research projects were funded on the basis of a written proposal, 
approved by the institution's president or development officer, with 
a pledge by the institution of a matching grant. (See Appendix I). 

The proposal was reviewed by tho project director and principal 
investigator. If tho proposed project was approved for support, 
an initial. payment of eighty percent of the grant was made. 

h 
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Tho remaining twenty percent was paid after the receipt of a final 
written report on the research and finding and validated financial 
report. (See Appendix II & III) The amounts granted for research 
projects from CORD funds ranged from $300 to $5000 ; two-thirds of 
the grants wore for $1200 or less and only one was for more than 
$2000. The nature of tho colleges participating in tho consortium 
determines that they attract faculties primarily interested in 
teaching. Consequently, seldom are the teachers interested in 
pure research. All the projects developed out of concern by the 
individual investigators for better serving their students or for 
making the colleges more relevant to the needs of the communities 
from which the students came. While few of the projects and be 
classified as pure or basic research, it is possible to divide tho 
studies into three categories. 

Findings and Analysis 



I. RESEARCH PROJECTS 
A. Projects of General Scope 

1. Non-Intellectual Factors in Freshman Achievement, by 

S, 0. Roberts and Carrell P. Horton, Department of Psychology, 
Fisk University. 

Statement of Problems "Test scores and grades often fail to 
predict academic achievement of minority youth as well as they 
do for majority youth." 

Statement of Objectives; "Tho general significance of this 
project is to seek non-intellectual factors that may improve 
predicted academic performance. This study proposes to investi- 
gate the relationship between selected non-intellectual factors 
and the achievement of froshman college students in a predomi- 
nantly Negro American institution. This study will also serve 
as a preliminary investigation to more extended research studies 
in this area." 

Results: The specific non-intellectual factors selected were 

(l) motivation for grades, (2) family social status, (3) inde- 
pendence from family, (ii) liberalism, and (5) social conscience. 
The report concluded : "If only predictive equation is to be 

used, it is doubtful that anything would bo gained by using any 
of these particular non-intellectual factors as supplementary 
predictor variables to SAT-T Scores and HSCR. Thus not only 
are these selected non-intellectual variables no substitute 
for the belabored conventional predictor, but add little 
substantial information for estimating college performance of 
those Negro American students. Finally, there are those who 
would call into question the criterion, (FGPA) used in this 
study, but until there is developed a better criterion, 
performance on ability test and the high school record are the 
best indicators of achievement at the college level." The 
study is continuing. 
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2. Determination of a Basis for Research in Methods of Teaching 
Principle^ of Musid in a General Humanities Course, by 
Vincent C* DoBaun, Division of Humanitios, Talladega College. 

Statement of Problem: "The weakest part of most programs in 

General Humanities is that section given over to the teaching 
of the principles of music. Other parts of .the course — gener- 
ally literature, philosophy, and graphic art — are relatively 
easy because of the visual permanence of the objects being 
studied. That is: textbooks, slides, prints, and similar 
materials are before the eye and may be viewed and re-viewod, 
not only in the classroom, but at the leisure of the student. 

■ Music, however, as one of the lively arts, is ephemoral; it is 
heard and the sense impression then passes. Except for students 
with advanced technical knowledge, the printed score is apt to 
be meaningless; nor can it be taught by an instructor who also 
lacks the needed advanced technical knowledge. There are addi- 
tional problems in setting up facilities for students to study 
music assigned, in that records (and often tapes) are expensive 
and fragile, and hours in "listening rooms" are apt to be 
restricted and/or inconvenient." 

Statement of Objectives: "The objective of this project will be 

to seek out tho three or four basic methods of introducing the 
principles of music to students who will (presumably) never 
have more than an amateur interest. - These methods will be 
organized in several parallel structures, with the idea of 
determining similarities and differences, and deciding what 
elements are appropriate to development in General Humanities 
course." 

Results: The investigator studied five main pedagogical 

approaches to the early teaching of music : chronology, pop- 
sontemporary, rhythm, melody, and sound. He concluded that the 
last three could easily be adapted to a course in the General 
Humanities and plans to submit these to further analysis in 
courses in the next academic year. 

See report: Part II, p. 

3. Measurement in Psychology Course- of the Transfer of Training 
from Participation in Related Outside Activities to Classroom 
Performance, by Claire K. Morse, Department of Psychology. 
Tougaloo College. 

Statement of Problem : "It is my belief that in American educa- 

tion currently there is a failure to involve students in real 
life situations about which they are studying. What I am sug- 
gesting is that course work needs to be gearod more to the out- 
side world than it often is. The notion, is, that students will 
learn - more, see more -relevance in material, and find greater 
'..application for, it if they are provided opportunities to move 
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out of the classroom and into the situation being discussed. 

T.n this way they gain a certain kind of feedback not otherwise 
available concerning their growing competence to examine and 
understand tho subject under consideration a They also thereby 
tend to find more motivation for Learning about these things. 

This is not so far-fetched in terms of an analysis of the set- 
ting which would provide maximum transfer of training, however, 
it is often stoutly resisted by education. It therefore seems 
prudent to utilizo every opportunity to get additional inform- 
ation which might be important or interesting in this rogard." 

Statement of Objectives : "The objectives are numerous : to see 

whether student involvement increases when an opportunity of 
outside experionco is offered, to see whether the students 
feel that they learn more, and to see if they do. Also, the 
project will provide first hand experience in working with men- 
tal patients which should have long term effects in increasing 
an understanding of mental illness among the participants in 
general on campus. This kind of objective seems of more impor- 
tance when one considers this country's great need for psychol- 
ogists, particularly community oriented psychologists and 
Black psychologists." 

Results : In this case the students definitely felt that the 

outside involvement increased understanding and they they 
learned more as a result, and the data seem to substantiate 
their beliefs. 

Soe report : Part II, p. ?8 

U. Exploring the Relationship of College Life to Real Life as a 
Whole, by Edward F. Ouellette, Social Science Division, 

LeMoyne College. 

Comment: Although this project developed from the desparate 

concern of one instructor to study a serious problem on American 
campuses, the project was a disappointment. It was more of an 
intuitive look at tho problem than it was a -scientific 
investigation. Efforts by the director to get Mr. Ouellette 
to follow through with some, scientific investigation were 
nevor successful. However, it should be reported that tho 
administration and faculty at. LeMoyne College considered the 
project very valilablo in that it resulted in the institution 
beginning a realistic self-appraisal of its purposes and pro- 
grams, a project which is continuing. 

Soe report : Part II, p. 60 

. A Comparative Study of tho Learning Outcomes of the PSNS (Phy- 
sical .Science for Non-Scientists) Course Developed by the 
PSHS Study Group with the Learning Outcomes in a Traditional 
Physical Science Survey Course, by Charles V/. Phillips, 

Natural Science Division, LeMoyne College. 
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Statement of Problem : "The problem is to' develop or select a 

physical science course that is suitable for non-science majors 
that have a very weak background in the. natural sciences." 

Comment: Under this project the PSNS course was to be followed 

by one section (21* students) while the traditional 
course was to be used for the remainder of the non-science 
majors taking the physical science course (approximately 50 
students). Pre- and post-tests were to be utilized to measure 
changes or achievements in- the following areas: (l) attitudes 

toward science, (2) recall and comprehension of factual inform- 
ation, ( 3 ) the ability to make practical application of scien- 
tific principles, and (1*) critical thinking. At this time 
Mr. Phillips has not evaluated the data collected or submitted 
a final report. 

B. Projects Related to Black Studies 

1. A Descriptive Study of Methods and Materials for the Integra- 
tion of Negro History into American History Courses, by 

Clifton H. Johnson, Juliet Paynter, John Paynter and Olive Taylor, 
Amis tad Research Contor. 

Description of Study : This study included observation and 

reviow of all accessible literature and audio- visual materials 
dealing with Negro history and the teaching of that subject, 
and evaluation of methods used by forty high school teachers 
enrolled in an NDEA. Institute in Negro history at Fisk Univer- 
sity in teaching laboratory classes to Upward Bound students, 
also enrolled in an institute at Fisk. A concrete result of 
this study was the production of a guide by the Amistad Research 
Center, apart from the CORD program, which has been sent out on 
requests from over six hundred high school and college teachers. 

See guide: Part II, p. 61* 

2. Black Studies: A Conceptional Analysis, by Basil Mathews, 

Department of Sociology, Talladega College. 

Statement of Problem: ".'ho necessity of a conceptual analysis 

is imposed by the genera.. confusion even among blacks as to 
what black studies is all about. Also, because of the anti- 
social indifference among most whites as to what black studies 
might be about. Most of all, the analysis of the constitutive 
concepts of any science or would-be science is an epistemologi- 
cal imperative. " 

Statement of Objectives: "The purpose of this study is to 

analyze the concept of Black Studies in America. That is: 

1. To set forth the connotation of the term Black Studies 
That is, to make explicit the thought components or 
idea content of the term. 
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2. To set out the denotation of the term Black Studies. 

That is, to identify (a) the human groups and the 
human environments to which black studies relate and 

(b) the specific fields of human experience (in thought, 
feeling, action) which constitute the target areas of 
black studies. 

3. To probe into the aims and goals of black studies 
logically contained in tho concept and into aims and 
goals ascribed to black studies proposals." 

• Results : This study is continuing under a grant from tho 

Social Research Council. 

See report: Part II, p. Ili2 

3. A Comparison of the Speech of Southom Negroes and Southern 
Whites and Its Application to tho Methods of Teaching Higlish 
in a Negro College, by Juanita Williamson, Department of Reglish, 
LeMoyno College. 

Statement of Problem: "In recent years there has been generated 

a great deal of interest in the spoech of Negroes. Much has been 
written which has as its central idea that Negroes speak a dia- 
lect that is separate and distinct from the speech of other 
Americans and, therefore, Negro students should be taught 
English as if it were for them a second language. The suggestion 
has been made that in their early years in school they should 
read from books that are xiritten in the special black dialect. 

If this position is a true one, then our methods of teaching 
English in schools such as ours should be changed and our teach- 
ing methods to prospective teachers must likewise undergo change. 

Statement of Objectives : ."To ascertain whether there is a 

significant difference between the speech of Southern Whites and 
Southern Negroes." 

Results: This study is continuing. The tentative conclusion is 

"What most persons who write about Negro speech are describing 
is Southern speech, primarily tho less educated variety. But 
some of tho featuros which they treat are found in educated 
Southern speech — in fact, in educated speech everywhere. In 
view of this there seems to be no reason to do other than what 
has always been done — to help students gain an adequate 
control of their native language on both an informal and formal 
level . " 

See report: Part II, p. l£7 

U. Increasing tho Effectiveness of the Black Economic Course 

through Student Involvement in Research in the Black Community, 
by Robert C. Vowels, Department of Economics, Talladega College. 
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Comment: After following through on the research outlined in 

his pitaposal, Mr. Vowels resigned from Talladega without submit- 
ting a final roport. 

d. Institutional Studies, Including Studies of the Community and 

Relovance of Curriculum. 

1 . Development of Student Research in the Preparation of an Econo- 
mic Profile of the Black Community Surrounding Tougaloo College, 
by Lawrence Morse and Students, Department of Economics, 

Tougaloo College. 

Statement of Problem: "The basic problem is one of essentially 

a complete lack of knowledge of the oconomic characteristics of 
the Black Community immediately surrounding Tougaloo College. 

Wo know people are poor, but we do not know the incidence or 
cause of poverty. Vie do not have complete knowledge of who the 
Black merchants are. VIo know very little about the buying 
habits of members of the Black community. And- wo have no system- 
atic documentation of the economic discrimination experienced 
by individuals and establishments in the Black .community. The 
research to be started is seen as on going research which each 
year would try to answer one question concerning the economic 
characteri sties of the Black community, each time building on 
earlier findings." 

Statement of Objectives : "The objectives of the research to be 

conducted by the Senior Honors Seminar are twofold. The first 
is the gathering of economic date on the Black community. This 
information would be cumulative and would allow each succeeding 
seminar to engage in increasingly meaningful and productive 
research and analysis. The second objective, and in fact the 
primary one motivating the formation of the seminar, is the 
development of students' facility with basic research techniques, 
i.e., data collection and data analysis, lyie believe that the 
seminar will be a significant educational experience for the 
students and will contribute to their preparation for graduate 
study." 

Results: "The combining of classroom learning with field work 

in economics can be successful. However, the conditions for 
.success are difficult to realize. Our experience, suggests 
that only the aggressive student will benefit from such 
experience. Second, that the actual field work he becomes 
involved in must strike a delicate balance between being two 
structured (leaving him no room for initiative or involvement) 
and being too unstructured (leaving him not knowing where to start)." 

See report: Part II, p. 159 
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2. Talladega College: A History of Purposeful Change and Its 

Impact, by Margaret Montgomery, Department of History, 

Talladega College. (This study is continuing and will be 
published as a book. ) 

See report: Part II, p. 161 

3. An Exploratory Study of Applications to LeMoyne College 
Completed by Students who Failed to Register, by Martelle 
Trigg, Department of Sociology, LeMoyne College. 

Statement of Problem: "Concern has been expressed by individ- 

uals in the academic world about students who apply to a college, 
complete their applications, yet fail to enroll at the stated 
time. Numerous reasons have been given to explain this state 
of affairs and suggestions made as to possible reasons for the 
students’ failure to follow through." 

Statement of Objectives : "Such a study at LeMoyne will serve 

not only to evaluate procedures but also to indicate the 
strengths and weaknesses of the admission policy." 

Result: "Characteristics of the prospective student who applied 

and failed to enter school showed little difference from the 
presently enrolled student body. However, at least one fourth 
of the applicants had vocational aspirations which could not be 
fulfilled at a liberal arts college. This would seem to 
indicate that LeMoyne was not a good choice for them nor a 
first choice." 

See report: Part II, p. 163 

U. The Needs of County and City School Administrators and Teachers 
in the Use of Computer Facilities and Implications for Talla- 
dega College, by Oscar Cadet, Department of Mathematics, Talla- 
dega College. 

Statement of Problem: "Talladega College is the only four year 

college in Talladega County, Alabama. It is the only educational 
institution in this county that has and utilizes a computer. 
Considering the fact that computers and computer programming 
are playing an increasingly beneficial role in the every day 
operation of business, both public and private, we would like to 
conduct a survey to determine whether the Computer Facilities at 
Talladega would benefit the County and City School Systems, the 
Administration and the Teaching Personnel." 

Statement of Objectives: "To obtain information about the needs 

of County and City School Administrators and Teacher^ in the use 
of computer facilities with a view to the following: 

1, Finding specific ways that Talladega could meet their 
needs. 
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2. Preparing a proposal to submit to the Ford Foundation, 
the Natural Science Foundation or others who would be 
interested in financing a program for County and ’City 
School Administrators and Teachers. 

3. Obtaining information about the specific neecd for such 
training of Administrators and Teaching Personnel and 
their interest in a computer training program in 

• relation to computer facilities a£ Talladega College, 
in order to determine ' the scope of the program and to 
develop proper scheduling of a program." 

Results : The survey indicated the need for instituting for the 

city and county school personnel an in-service program of 
computer technology .at .Talladega College. 

See report; Part II, p. 172 

. Relevancy of Historical Development to' Present-Day Curriculum 
Needs in a Nogro College, by Harold A. Franklin and Students, 
Department of History, Talladega College. 

The primary purposes of this project were (l) to teach students 
research methods, and (2) to help the students acquire a better 
understanding of the problems of developing curriculum. 

See report; Part II, p. 17p 

* 4 ' 

6, Determination of latest Techniques in Science-Mathematics to 
Effectively Inaugurate an Undergraduate Research Program at 
IeMoyne College, by Walter W. Gibson, Natural Science Division, 
LeMoyne Collego. 

Statement of Problems and Objectives : "The project entails a 

study of Science-Mathematics undergraduate research programs 
in a few carefully selected Colleges whose reputations for 
excellence is well established. It will also include a period 
of study at Oak Ridge in devices and techniques applicable to 
the establishment of such a program," 

Results: The programs .‘evaluated during the study are being 

evaluated for the implementation of a new Science-Mathematics 
program at LeMoyne College. ' ./ 

See report: Part II, p. 17 6 

7. Activist Social Research by Undergraduates in Mississippi, by 
James W. Loewen, David Barnum, Jfyrtle Glascoe and Students, 
Tougaloo College. 

The primary purpose of this project was to train students in 
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research methods and at the same time increase knowledge of 
the community, its needs and how the College could serve the 
needs. 

See report: Part II, p. 181 

8. Descriptive Study of General Humanities Programs in Predomi- 
nantly Negro Colleges, by Vincent C« DeBaum, Humanities 
Division, Talladega College. 

The primary purpose of this study was to gain information 
helpful in making curriculum changes. 

See report: Part II, p. 183 

9. Survey of Educational Needs of Talladega Community Adults, by 
R. B. Leach, Department of Philosophy, Talladega College. 

Statement of Problem: Talladega College is primarily a black 

liberal arts college in Talladega, Alabama, a town of 18,000, 
approximately k0% alack. The college does not at the present 
time offer part-time or evening educational opportunities to 
the black adults of Talladega, although there are facilities on 
the campus that could be used for this purpose." 

Statement of Objectives : "To obtain information about the 

possible needs of the black adult community which surrounds 
Talladega College with the end in view of: 

1. Finding specific ways that Talladega College could 
meet thes e needs . 

2. Preparing a proposal to submit to Fund Sources inter- 
ested in adult education, so that Talladega College 
could in the near future offer wanted educational 
opportunities to adult blacks in the surrounding communi 

v ty. (Within limits of its ability to serve, any course 
offered would be open to whites in the community 
also, in line with established non-discrimination 
policies of Talladega College. ) 

3. Obtaining general information about the views and 
attitudes of blacks in the surrounding communities 
concerning Talladega College, so that the college may _ 
better serve and cooperate with the communities in 
educational and civic endeavors. 

Results: a real interest in adult education was found in the 
community, the areas of interest were identified, and plans 
made for finding the means to meet the needs. 

See report: Part II, p. 195 
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10. Evaluation of CDGM Headstart Program, by Claire K. Morse, 

Department of Psychology, Tougaloo College.' 

Statement of Problem: Although the CDGM (Child Development 

Group of Mississippi) Headstart program has been operating for 
approximately 3^5 years, no evaluative follow-up has been attempted. 
Such an evaluation could provide information useful to the CDGM 
program, and to several others of a similar nature. It is 
asserted that graduates of the program are hotter motivated, 
better adjusted and academically prepared and should therefore 
achieve moro success in school. This claim requires direct 
examination. The results of such a study could be used to 
provide the basis for improvement of the program to remedy 
any deficiences discovered. 

Statement of Objectives. "The objectives of such a project 
include both development of an evaluative report on the effect 
of Headstart experience on a pre-school child, and experience 
in data collection and analysis for the Tougaloo students 
involved. 

Results: The results of analysis of the data available suggest 

that teachers and principals may well be correct. In two of the 
three counties for which sufficient data were available to analyze, 
the number of failures in the county for the first grade 
decreased in the years after Headstart graduates began attending 
schools. In the third county, the number of failures increased 
very slightly. In all three counties, and in all schools 
examined individually, the number of failures in the second 
grade decreased greatly when Headstart graduates were enrolled. 

In the one county for which third grade data were available, the 
number of third grade failures likewise decreased. The same 
pattern appeared when individual schools were examined; first 
grade results were most mixed, second and third grade results 
all showed a decrease in failures." 

See reports Part II, p. 202 

-2 . , -, 4 

II . SEMINARS AND WORKSHOPS 

A. A Faculty Seminar on Research Development was held at LeMoyne 
College on January 13, 1969* Twenty-one faculty members, representing 
tho range of academic disciplines in the College’s curriculum, regis- 
tered and attended. Speakers and consultants included Dr. William N. 
Jackson, Proffessor of Science Education, Tennessee State University; 

Dr. Juanita Williamson, Profess.o.r of English, LeMoyne College; 

Dr. Iyle Shannon, Professor of Sociology, University of Iowa; 

Dr. Jack E. Reese, Assistant Dean of . the Graduate School, University 
of Tennessee; and Mr. Theodore Abell of the Atlanta Regional Office of 
United States Office of Education. . 
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B. A Workshop on Research Methods was held at LeMoyne College on 
January 29-31, 1970. Eighteen faculty members from LeMoyne, Fisk, 
Talladega, and Tougaloo registered and attended all sessions. Twelve 
others from LeMoyne and Tougaloo, attended some sessions. The workshop 
was basically self- instructional, using the Red Train materials developed 
by Teaching Researoh at Monmouth, Oregon. There were also lectures 
on research methods by Dr. Basil Matthews, Professor of Sociology, 
Talladega College; Dr. S. 0. Roberts, Professor of Psychology, Fisk 
University; and Dr. Juanita Williamson, Professor of English, LeMoyne 
College. Members of the West Tennessee Research Development Consortia 
(Memphis State University, Freed-Hardeman College and Lane College) 
served as consultants. 



Ill OTHER ACTIVITIES 

A. Two summaries of federal laws particularly appropriate to educa- 
tional institutional development were prepared and sent to members of 
the consortium. 

B. Two faculty members of the consortium attended each of the national 
Research Training Institutes held at Monmouth, Oregon in 1967 and 1969 
and at Traverse City, Michigan in 1968 . 

Conclusions 



I. AC C OI'IPLISHMEITTS 



This project began at a time when the institutions in the con- 
sortium, as with all predominantly negro colleges, were being pushed 
into a state of change by demands from students, some faculty members 
and some leaders outside the institutions. The two major demands were 

(1) the introduction of new: and extensive black studies programs and 

(2) the development of curriculums more relevant to the communities, 
surrounding the colleges and to the ITegro community in general. This 
consortium gave to some faculty members the means to deal with these 
flpmanfiH in a rational and academic manner by attempting to throw the 
light of research on the problems and suggest the direction of change. 

At least fourteen of the research projects conducted under the con- 
sortium we re directly or indirectly related to the demands for change. 

A second accomplishment was that the consortium allowed faculty 
members, who had neither the time nor the access to funds to undertake 
major research projects, to engage in small m an ageable research pro- 
jects. If this gave these persons some feeling of accomplishment and 
helped them to become better teachers the consortium was a success. 
Unfortunately, we were not prepared to have an inter- institutional 
workshop such as that conducted at LeMoyne on January 29-31 l 11 the 
first months of the consortium. This workshop st imul ated tremendous 
interest in rese ar ch and had it been earlier it might have changed the 
whole history of the consortium. 

A third accomplishment was the involvement of students in several 
of the research projects. This was particularly significant in helping 
some to acquire a better understanding of the meaning of a ’’relevant 
curriculum. " 
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Fourth, several of the projects were directed at, and have resulted 
in, curriculum revisions. 

Fifth, the program stimulated interest and participation in 
educational research from faculty members in the humanities, social 
sciences and natural sciences. 

Sixth, at least five of the studies are continuing and three of 
these will almost certainly he published in book form. 

Seventh, the research which made it possible for the imistad 
Research Center to prepare the guide for teaching Negro history has 
provided useful material for many teachers across the nation. 

II PROBIiuMS 



The major objective of the consortium was not accomplished, i.e. , 
the inauguration of a program of cooperative educational and 
institutional research that would provide significant data for change 
and lead to cooperation by the participating institutions in other 
areas. The major reasons for this have been outlined in the summary 
at the beginning of this report. 

The fact that the faculties of the schools in the consortium 
have little interest in pure research made it difficult to get valid 
proposals from them. The direotor of the project, after the first 
year, informed the Office of Education that therearter funds would 
only be paid over to individuals or institutions on contract and 
some evidence of work being actually performed. This resulted from 
the fact that during the first year the local directors had received 
reimbursement for released time that was to be devoted to the consor- 
tium, but they produced very little. The low interest in researoh, 
plus the other problems outlined in the summary, and the efforts to 
keep a tight rein on the funds resulted in more than $15,000 of the 
funds appropriated by the Office of Education under the contract for 
the consortium being unexpended at the conclusion of the contract 
period. Even so, some projects were supported which cannot be 
classified as educational research in a strict sense. 
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Fisk University 
Department of Psychology 

Consortium Project‘d 

The Relationship of Selected Non-Intellectual Factors to 
Freshman Academic Achievement 

S. 0. Roberts and Carrell P. Horton^ 



I. PROBLEM 

The importance of factors relating to academic achievement has 
long been recognized; thus, the relationship of intelligence and achieve- 
ment has been well documented (Harris, 19U0; and Darley, 1962). In 
recent years, however, increasing attention has been focused on the 
importance of non-intellectual factors since individual case histories 
clearly demonstrate that intelligence alone is not always sufficient 
to "explain" or to "predict" achievement. The isolation and identifi- 
cation of such factors would seem to be of particular importance to 
ethnic minorities such as Negro Americans, who do not usually perform 
well on conventional measures of ability, but many of whom do go on 
to achieve significantly. Many studies have centered on the "environ- 
mental climate" as a factor in academic achievement (see, for example 
Pace, I960; Davis, 1963; and Lunsford, 1963). Studies such as those 
of Wilkinson ^and Weltz (19#), Brown (i960), Davis (1965), and 
Nichols (1965) have stressed non-intellectual factors in college 
performance. 

Higher education is subjected today to a constant barrage of 
criticism from laymen, students, faculty, and administration alike; 
however, and despite all of that, it is expected to produce the 
leaders of tomorrow. Insight into the ways in which this can be and is 
accomplished can only be gained through scientific study of why 
college students achieve, on the assumption that achievement in college 
is a necessary condition for positive contributions to the larger 
society. This study proposes to investigate the relationship between 
selected non-intellectual factors and the achievement of freshman 
college students in a predominantly Negro American institution as one 
aspect of the larger question. This study will also serve as a 
preliminary investigation to more extended research studies in this 
area. 



Many instruments are available to measure the attitudes of 
college students, but one of the most recent is the College Student 
Questionnaire (CSQ), copyijighted in 1965 by Educational Testing 
Service. This instrument provides for the gathering of a diverse 
body of biographical and attitudinal information about college students 
at two points during the college careers CSQ - 1 is applicable to 
entering college freshmen, and CSQ - 2 to students at close of any 
academic year of his college career. Both parts provide a number of 
attitude scales. This study proposes to use selected data from the 
administration of CSQ - 1 to entering freshmen in the fall of 1967. 
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While the authors of this instrument maintain that it provides only 
a composite picture of the students in a college, the present investi- 
gation assumes that the results from such an inventory should also be 
useful for making group prediction for the students who are surveyed. 

The general hypothesis of the study is as follows i 
The prediction of the academic achievement of the college freshm^. is 
im pr oved wB 5 n~ 35 Teeted nOn-intelloctual factors, as measured Spngg 
i5^5a”5UitSdirare added to the conventional predic tor variab l e s 
of scholastic aptitude and high school academic^ record. 

The specific factors with which the study was concerned are those 
scales derived from the CSQ as follows • 

1. "Motivation for Grades" (MG) h. "liberalism" (L) 

2. "Family Social Status" (FS) 5. "Social Conscience (SC) 

3. "Independence from Family" (FI) 

Selection of the specific factors for study was baaedlni ?®rt on 
theoretical and empirical knowledge in general, and in part on <•. s 
of upperclassmen at this institution (Calvert, 1968) which has provided 

some information based on CSQ - 2. 

II. METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

The subjects and the procedures used in conducting this study 
are described below. 

Subjects 

Subjocts for this atudy were 219 students who entered a southern 
liberal arts institution, attended predominantly by No gro *"»«“ *•£** 
for tho first time in the fall of 1967. They were divided according to 
sex and regional background (home town) as follows : 





N 


Male South 


hh 


Male Other 


32 


Female South 


80 


Female Other 


63 


Total 


219 



"South" is composed of the Southeast and South Central regions, incl g 
Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North .Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, 

West Virginia, District of Columbia, Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Oaklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. Other 
composed of students from states in the Northeast, North Central, and 

Pacific and Mountain regions. 



Data 

Several kinds of data were employed in the study. First, the £® 
were the results derived from the College Student Questionnaire - P< , 
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an instrument developed by Educational Testing Service as a means for 
gathering information about college student bodies. From the total 
questionnaire, several individual items were selected for the purposes 
of comparing the sample of students with the CSQ normative population. 
In addition, the following scale scores were used for assessing the 
importance of the chosen non-intellective factors in predicting 
achievement in college. 

1. Family Social Status: a measure of. the socioeconomic status 
of the student’s parental family, comprised of 5 items, with 
a score range of 7-63. High scores indicate high status. 3 

2. Family Independence - an index of generalized autonomy in 
relation to parents and parental family, comprised of 10 items, 
with a total score range of 10-1*0. High scores indicate 
greater independence. 

3. liberalism - defined as a "political-economic -social value 
dimension, the nucleus of which is sympathy either for an 
ideology of change or for an ideology of preservation," 
comprised of 10 items, with a total score range of 10-1*0. 

High scores identify liberals. 

1*. Social Conscience - measure of "moral concern about perceived 
social injustice and what might bo called 'institutional wrong 
doing'", comprised of 10 items, with a total score range of 
10-1*0. High scores are indicative of concern. 

5. Motivation for Grades - an index of the desire, as reported, to 
obtain good grades in secondary school, comprised of 10 items, 
with a total score range of 10-1*0. High scores indicate strong 
motivation . 

Three other types of data were also included in the study. 

Other data included 



1. The student's CEEB's Scholastic Aptitude Test - Total Score 
(SAT-T). 



2. The High School Converted Rank (HSCR) of each student (on a 
scale from 20-80, with high scores indicative of high rank). 

3. Each student's Freshman Grade Point Average (FGPA) for the 
1967-68 academic year, with' a range of from 0 (E) to 1*.00 (A). 

High School Converted Ranks were unavailable for 2? Ss, and two- 
semester grade-point averages were unavailable for 8 Ss. These 
missing values were predicted from known’values on other variables 
using the best estimate from multiple regression data available for 
the college in the study. 
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Procedure 



There were 3Q^ entering students who took the CSQ in the Fall of 
1967. Eighty-nine ( 89 ) of these were eliminated for the following reasons: 



CSQ data incomplete 


67 


Advanced college status 


12 


Course load too small 


3 


Did not remain at Fisk 


6 


Home outside U. S. A. 


1 


"HT 



Comparison of the data for the subjects of this study (219) and the 
total of 308 on the CSQ items being used indicated no difference in 
the two groups so that the study population is assumed to be represent- 
ative of the total group of 308 . 

Data for the subjects of this study were compared with data for the 
normative population of the CSQ for the 5 scale scores used and for the 
following background characteristics: overall high school average, 

father* s occupation, mother's occupation, home town, and sex. 

Multiple regression analyses were performed for each of the U 
study sub-groups, all males, all females, and for the total group, 
using FGPA as tho criterion variable (indicative of college achievement;, 
and 7 possible predictor variables. High school converted rank and . 
SA.T-T score represent the two conventional variables used in predicting 
college achievement j while the 3 CSQ scale scores represent selected 
non-intellectual factors hypothesized to improve the same prediction. 
Step-wise regression analyses were made, yielding a multiple R for each 
combination of predictors . The regression analyses for each sub-group 
were directly comparable for the various groups. The order in which 
variables were inserted I'jas as follows : 

1. SAT-T 

2. HSCR 

3. Motivation for Grades 
Family Social Status 

5. Social Conscience 

6. Liberalism 

7 • Family Independence 

This order was decided upon after preliminary analysis of the inter- 
correlations of the seven predictor variables and the criterion. 

Ill . RESULTS 

Comparison of CSQ Normative Population and Current Study Sample 

Home town of the study group by. sex, and of the total normative 
population, is shown in Table 1. It can be seen that there are some 
differences in the two groups. Considerably more of the study group 
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was dtfawn from the South, and fewer from the State in which the college 
is located.^ The study sample is also composed of proportionately more 
females ( 65 , 3 %) than is the normative group (1|5). 

Differences also exist between the two groups in terms of occu- 
pation of the father and occupation of the mother. (See Tables 2 and 3). 
For both parents, it appears that proportionately fewer are employed 
(as indicated in the "No Response" category) in the normative group; 
the difference is particularly great with regard to the employment of 
mothers. The parents of the study group also appear to be over- 
represented at the lower occupational levels, while study mothers are 
also over-represented at the upper end (this discrepancy is most 
likely duo to the lesser frequency of employment of the professionally 
qualified mothers in the normative group). 

Table i| indicates that there were only slight differences in the 
overall high school averages of the two groups, the most notable 
difference occurring at the A- or above level, with 16% of the normative 
group and U.l$> of the study group in this category. The median 
category for high school average was "B" for both groups. However, 
there were marked differences within the study group in terms of both 
sex and regional background. Females and Southerners appeared to have 
the better averages, with the regional factor seemingly more important 
than sex. 

There were only very slight differences in the two groups with 
regard to the p GSQ scale scores (See Tables p-9), which suggests that 
the differences in background did not appreciably affect the scale 
scores. Within the study group; however, some differences did occur 
such as those which follow: 

. 1. Southern students had a lower average index of Family Social 

Status, and males had a lower index than females. 

2. Females had slightly better Social Conscience scores than did 
males . 

3. Southern females were notably different from the other three 
study sub-groups, in teres of a higher Motivation for Grades. 

Male southerners were also higher than the "Other" • sub-groups, 
but not as markedly. 

Other Characteristics of Study Population 

The distribution of the study population in terms of high school 
rank, SAT-T score, and freshman grade-point average is shown in Tables 
10-12. Sou.thorn students had a higher average HSCR than did students 
from other regions, but females were higher than males from the same 
areas in both instances. SAT-T scored did not follow this pattern - 
here the higher averages were found among students from outside the 
South, with male southerners being at least one-half standard deviation 
below the respective averages of the other sub-groups. The suggested 
poorer aptitude of male southerners appears confirmed when FGPA’s are 
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examined (See Table 12 ); Male southerners had, on the average, only 
slightly better than a C- average (1.68) while each of the other sub- 
groups had an average between C and C+. Female southerners, who ranked 
third according to average SAT-T score, had the highest FGPA (2.31). 

Correlations of Predictor Variables with Criterion 
Intorcorrolation Coefficients 



Correlation matrices for the sub-groups and the total group are 
shown in Tables 13-19. The majority of the intercorrelations were in 
the low positive or negative range. SAT-T score had the highest correlai 
tion with FGPA for all sub-groups except female southerners, ranging 
from .600 for male southerners to .1*37 for all females. For girls from 
the South, the highest correlation with FGPA was that of Motivation for 
Grades, .528. Considerable differences in the pattern of the inter- 
correlation coefficients were apparent for the various sub-groups. 

For example, Liberalism and Social Conscience scores, which might 
logically bo expected to show a moderate correlation, had an R of ,hll 
among male southerners and one of .013 among males from other regions. 

Prediction of Criterion 



Multiple R's and standard errors of estimate are shown in Table 20. 
It can be seen that the correlation of predictor variables with 
criterion increases, among all groups, with the addition of each 
predictor variable into the equation. For the total group, the 
correlation increased from .9099 when only SAT-T was used, to .5733 
when all 7 predictor variables were used. Further examination revealed, 
however, that the increase in R was not accompanied by as marked a 
decrease in the standard error of estimate, and that both sex and 
regional factors appeared • to- affect the results. 

Among males, the use of SAT-T alone appeared to give almost as 
good an estimate ( est = .5270) as did the use of 7 variables 
( est = .5066). The addition of Family Social Status as a predictor 
(and possibly Family Independence) seemed to make the largest 
contribution. The effect of the other variables was negligible. This 
pattern was not consistent for males from both regional groups. For 
male southerners, each of the 7 variables appeared to contribute to the 
reduction of the standard error of estimate from .5208 using 1 predictor 
variable to .1*972 using 7 predictor variables. The largest reduction 
occurred with the addition of Family Social Status. Among males from 
outside the South, both Family Social Status and Family Independence 
appeared to contribute to the accuracy of the prediction. For this 
latter group the non-intellectivo factors of Motivation for Grades, 
Social Conscience and liberalism did not seem to be of any value in 
predicting academic achievement. 

For all females , the addition of HSCR to the predictive equation 
resulted in the greatest reduction of the standard error of estimate 
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(from ,p800 using SAT-T only, to .^Ii77 using SAT-T and HSGR), 

Motivation for Grades and family Status also contributed to a more 
accurate prediction; while the effect of the other variables was 
negligible. Only slight differences in this pattern showed up when 
females were divided according to regional background. Females from 
the South had a pattern almost exactly like that of all females, 
while females from other areas differed in that Motivation for Grades 
did not contribute to the accuracy of the prediction, although the 
other non-intellective factors did make some slight reductions in the 
error of the estimate. 

When the standard errors of estimate were corrected for size of 
sample (See Table 21), the use of multiple predictors seemed even less 
warranted. .Only for the total group, all males, females from the South, 
and all females did the use of all 7 predictors result in a smaller 
standard error of estimate than did the use of one predictor. Considering 
only the variables of this study, inserted into the equation in the 
order previously indicated, the smallest error of estimate resulted from 
the use of the following predictors : 











Predictors 




SAT-T 


HSGR 


MG 


FS 


sc 


L FI 


Male South 


X 












Male Other 


X 


X 


X 


X 






All Male 


X 


X 


X 


X 






Female South 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




Female Other 


X 


X 










All Female 


X 


X 


X 


X 






Total 


X 


X 











As to be expected, these results provided a somewhat different picture 
from that based on the analysis of uncorrected standard errors of 
estimate alone. 
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IV. DISCUSSION 



In terms of background characteristics, comparison of the study 
group with the CSQ normative population revealed some differences and 
some similarities. The groups were dissimilar with regard to the home 
towns of students, sex distribution, and occupations of parents. These 
differences were not unexpected in view of the nature of college 
involved as an institution (private, Southern), and the ethnic group of 
the majority of its students whoso backgrounds reflect generally those 
of the Negro American minority. Despite differences in background, the 
study group was very similar to the normative sample in terms of over- 
all high school average, and in terms of the $ scale scores taken from 
the CSQ. This suggests that there may be some factor which has not been 
measured here which tends to unify collegiate populations so that they 
share similar attitudes and outlooks despite different backgrounds. 

These comparisons, however, relate only to the total study group; within 
the study group, considerable differences did occur. Both sex and 
region appeared to be related to factors of performance and to attitudes 
Thus, although the total study group did not differ markedly from the 
normative population in terms of average scale scores, they showed 
marked differences from each other. Some of these intra-group 
differences are reflected in FGPA, the criterion of academic achievement 
It is interesting, for example, that southern females, who had the 
highest average Motivation for Grades, also had the highest average 
FGPA, though they have next to the lowest in SAT-T score. 

It was immediately apparent, from examination of the multiple 
R's, that the correlation of both intellectual and non-intellectual 
factors with academic achievement was higher for males than for females, 
resulting in larger errors of prediction for women. Regional factors 
also entered here. However, in most instances, correlations were 
higher for female southerners than for male southerners, while the 
reverse was true for students from outside the South. The interaction 
of the factors of sex and regional background was demonstrated through- 
out this study, and strongly suggest* that any studies, of college 
populations should take both of these factors into account. 

The correlations of predictor variables with the criterion, 
ranging from .1*0 - .60+, are in lino with correlations reported from 
other validity studies, both at this institution and elsewhere. The 
standard errors of estimate are also compatible with what previous 
studies have led investigators to expect* These standard errors, 
unfortunately, are not as low as might be desired, particularly in 
terms of aiding in admissions decisions. The hypothesis of this study, 
which suggests that better decisions can be made if non-intellective 
factors are used as a part of the predictive equation, was generally 
confirmed since in most instances some error reduction does result. 

The practical question is, however, whether or not the reduction is 
sufficiently great to warrant the extra time, errort and expense that 
the measurement of these additional predictors involves* ThO results 
of this study suggest that the answer to this practical question may 



depend in part on the answer to another question : For whom is the 

prediction to be made? If it is for a male southerner* it is doubtful 
that anything other than SAT-T is of much help. For female southerners, 
on the other hand, three of the non-intellective factors, used with 
the two conventional predictors, appear to contribute to a more accurate 
estimate. Finally, .if only one equation is to be used for all students, 
the effect of non-intellective factors does not appear to increase the 
accuracy of the estimate much beyond that ontained by using SAT-T and 
KSCR alone. Considering only the sub-groups for which non-intellective 
factors appeared to make a contribution to predictive accuracy, and 
using corrected standard errors of estimate, the largest reduction in 
error of estimate (above that obtained using SAT-T and HSCR) was .0103 
points in the Female South group when Motivation for Grades, Family 
Status and Social Conscience were also included as predictor variables. 
Using uncorrocted standard errors of estimate, the reduction was 
greater, equal to .0fj>l8 points among females from the South when all 
7 predictor variables were used . 

The results of this study are limited by the size of the sample, 
which for some sub-groups appreciably affects the shrunken estimate of 
the multiple R and the standard error of estimate. Sven for the total 
group of 219, however, it cannot be said conclusively that the inclusion 
of non-intellective factors as predictor variables adds very much to the 
accuracy of. the estimate of academic achievement. The study may also 
be limited in terms of the' choice of non-intellective factors. Although 
these were chosen in terms of results of previous studies in the 
literature, theoretical premises, and a recent study of seniors in the 
college using CSQ data (See Calvert, 1968), it may be that there are 
other factors which are more pertinent. 

It seems reasonable to suggest that non-intellective factors are 
. 'more strongly related to academic achievement among(l) females from 
tho South, and (2) males from outside the South. If only one predictive 
equation is to be used, it is doubtful that anything would be gained by 
using any of these particular non-intellective factors as supplementary 
predictor variables to SAT-T scores and HSCR. 

Thus, not only are these selected non-intellectual variables no 
substitute for the belabored conventional predictor, but add little 
substantial information for estimating college performance of these 
Negro American students. Finally, there 'are those who would call 
into question the criterion (FGPA) used in this study, but until 
there is developed a better criterion, performance and ability test 
and the high school rocord are the best indicators of achievement at the 
college level. 
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SUMMART 



1. Data from 219 students entering college for the first time were 

used to j 

a) compare them with the normative, population of the College 
Student Questionnaire (CSQ), an instrument used to gain 
information about college student bodies; and 

b) to assess the relationship of selected non-intellective factors 
(as selected from the CSQ data) to the prediction of academic 
achievement. 

2. The study group was different from the normative group in terms of 
regional origin, sex distribution, and parents' occupations. 

3. Similarities between the study and normative group were great in 
terms of overall high school average, and attitudes (as indicated 

by means and standard deviations for the £ scale scores corresponding 
to the non-intellective factors used in this study). 

U. Intra-group differences for the study group were marked for both 

intellectual and non-intellectual factors when the group was divided 
according to sex and regional background. 

Superficial analysis of multiple correlations and standard errors 
of estimate resulting from 7 different regression analyses suggested 
that non-intellective factors did add to the accuracy of predicting 
academic achievement. However, more refined analysis, with errors of 
estimate corrected for sample size, suggested that while a reduction 
in error of estimate did occur for some sub-groups, the reduction was 
relatively small. 

6. It appears that the factors of sex and regional background are 
important in determining the conditions most important in predicting 
academic achievement. 

7 . Finally, the non-intellectual variables which were used in this 
study for this minority group add little to the prediction of 
college achievement beyond that from knowledge of test scores and 
high school record of these students. 
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FOOTNOTES 



^he investigators wish to express their appreciation to the CORD Amistad 
Research donsortium (based at Fisk University) of seven southern liberal 
arts institutions (Clark* DLll3rd, letfoyne, Fisk, Hus ton - Hilo ts on, 
Talladega, and Tbugaiod) Wider a grant from the U. S. Office of 
EdUdation for the siip/£fc>rt of this undertaking. 

^See Appendix for a list of the items for each of the five selected 
scales from the CSQ. 

^This scale has since been amended to include only it items, with a 
score range of 6 through 5k» 
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TABLE 1 



Home Town 





Male 


Male 


Female 


Female 




Comp. 




Other 


South 


Other 


South 


Total 


Data 


This City 




.3 




'21.2 


13*2 


23.0 


This County (exc. this city) 












9.0 


Other within this State 




h.$ 




3.8 


2.3 


17.0 


Northeast 


37.5 








18.3 


16.0 


Southeast 




29.5 




111. 2 


21.0 


10.0 


South Central 




38.6 




33.8 


20.1 


ll.O 


North Central 


JS 6.2 




uu.u 




21.0 


13.0 


Pacific and Mountain 


6.2. 




11.1 




U.l 


1.0 


Outside Continental U. S. 












1.0 


No response 












6.0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


N's 


32 


hh 


63 


80 


219 





I 
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TABLE 2 



Father's Occupation 





Male 


Male 


Female 


Female 




Comp. 




Other 


South 


Other 


South 


Total 


Data 


Professional requiring an 
advanced college degree 


12.5 


a . 5 


17.5 


11.2 


11.9 


9.0 


Owner, high-levol executive- 
large business or high-level 






9.5 




2.7 


8.0 


gov. ag. 














Profession requiring 
bachelor's degree 


21.9 


18.2 


15.9 


13.8 


i 6 . a 


11.0 


Owner, mgr., partner of small 
business, lower level gov't 
off.; military commissioned 
officer 


9*li 


13.6 


U.3 


15.0 


13.7 


17.0 


Salesman, bookkeeper, 
secretary, offico worker, etc. 


3.1 


2.3 


6.3 


6.2 


5.0 


13.0 


Skilled worker or craftsman 


6.2 


9.1 


15.9 


13.8 


12.3 


13.0 


Service workor 


15.6 


6.8 


6.3 


10.0 


9.1 


7.0 


Semiskilled worker 


15.6 


25.0 


11.1 


15.0 


16.0 


10.0 


Unskilled workor, laborer, 
farm workor 


15.6 


20. a 


3.2 


15.0 


12.8 


5.0 


No response 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


N's 


32 


aa 


63 


80 


219 
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TABLE 3 



Mother's Occupation 





Male 

Other 


Male 

South 


Female 

Other 


Female 

South 


Total 


Comp. 

Data 


Professional requiring an 
advanced college degree 


3.1 




6.3 


7.5 


5.0 


1.0 


Owner, high-level executive- large 
business or high-level government 
agency 


3.1 








.k 




Profession requiring a bachelor's 
degree 


. 21.9 


22.7 


33.3 


26.2 


26.9 


9.0 


Owner, mgr. partner of small 
business; lower level’ gov't off's; 
military commissioned officer 






U.8 


1.2 


.1.8 


1.0 


Salesman, bookkeeper, secretary, 
office worker, etc. 


12.5 


9.1 


■ 12.7 


11.2 


11.1* 


23.0 


Skilled worker or craftsman 


3.1 


9.1 


1.6 


3.8 


U.l 


2.0 


Service worker 


3.1 


2.3 


6.3 


12.5 


7.3 


2.0 


Semiskilled worker 


9.k 


13.6 


12.7 


6.2 


10.0 


6.0 


Unskilled worker, laborer, 
farm worker 


12.5 


15.9 


3.2 


8.8 


9.1 


6.0 


No response 


31.2 


27.3 


19.0 


22.5 


23.7 


50.0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


N 


32 


hh 


63 


80 


219 
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TABLE U 

Overall High School Average 





Male 

Other 


Male 

South 


Female 

Other 


Female 

South 


Total 


Comp. 

Data 


' A 




2.3 




8.8 


3.6 


6.0 


-• A " 


3.1 


U.* 


U.8 


13.8 


7.8 


10.0 


■*B+ 




22.7 


1*.9 


23.8 


17.8 


19.0 


B 


1*.6 


1*.9 


22.2 


37.* 


2*. 6 


20.0 


B- 


21.9 


3U.1 


17.* 


8.8 


18.3 


16.0 


C+ 


28.1 


ll. U 


27.0 


3.8 


1*.* 


1*.0 


C 


28.1 


U.* 


9.* 


1.3 


8.2 


8.0 


c- 


3.1 


In* 


3.2 


2.* 


3.2 


1.0 


D-or lower 


No response 












*.o 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


N 


32 


uu 


63 


80 


219 
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TABLE 5 



Family Social Status 





Male 

Other 


Male 

South 


Female 

Other 


Female 

Soyth 

I 


Total 


56 - 62 






1.6 


1.2 


.9 


1*9 - 55 


21.9 


2.3 


17.5 


11.2 


12.8 


1*2 - 1*8 


6.2 


11 . u 


15.9 


10.0 


11 kh 


35 - 1*1 


12.5 


15.9 


17.5 


16.2 


16.0 


-3 

1 

GO 

C\J 


18.8 


9.1 


19.0 


16.2 


16.0 


21 - 27 


15.6 


13.6 


23.8 


17.5 


18.3 


ll* - 20 


6.2 


22.7 


l*.8 


21.2 


11*. 6 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 • 


100.0 


N 


32 


111* 


63 


OO 


219 


Moans 


31.1l 


21*. 8 


36.5 


30.3 


31.1 


Standard Deviations 


ll*.5 


12.6 


11.2 


• 12.3 


13.1 


Comparative /g^ 0 










31.3 

13.3 
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TABLE 6 



Family Independence 





Male 

Other 


Male 

South 


Female 

Other 


Female 

South 


Total 


37 - 3 9 


3U - 36 


3.1 




1.6 




.9 


31 - 33 


3.1 




a . 8 




1.8 


28 - 30 


9.U 


U.5 


3.2 


1.2 


3.6 


25 - 27 


9.U 


6.8 


11.1 


5.0 


7.8 


22 - 2U 


U 0.6 


22.7 


22.2 


16.2 


22.8 


19 - 21 


15.6 


27.3 


30.2 


38.8 


30.6 


16 - 18 


9.U 


27.3 


20.6 


18.8 


19.6 


13 - 15 


6.2 


ll.U 


6.3 


15.0 


10.5 


10 - 12 


3.1 






5.0 


2.3 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


N's 


32 


aa 


63 


80 


219 


Means 


22.5 


20.1 


21 . a 


19.0 


20. a 


Standard Deviations 


5.0 


3.8 


a.a 


3.6 


a . 3 


_ , , (Mean 

Comparative ^ ^ 










20.8 

5.1 





35 



TABLE 7 



liberalism 





Mala 

Othar 


Mala 

South 


Female 

Other 


Female 

South 


Total 


39 - 1*1 


* 




1.6 




.1* 


36 - 38 




.. 2.3 


3.2 




1.1* 


33 - 35 


9. U 


1*.5 


.. . !*.8 


3.9 


5.o 


30 - 32 


15.6 


13.6 


96 


22.5 


16.0 


27 - 29 


31.2 


36.1* 


366 


35.0 


35.2 


2h - 26 


18.8 


13.6 


27.0 


27.5 


23.3 


21 - 23 


l5.6 


22.7 


15.9 


7.5 


U*. 2 


18-20 


9.1* 


1*0 




3.8 


3.6 


• 13-17 




2.3 


1.6 




.9 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


N»s 


32 


1*1* 


63 


80 


219 


Moans 


26.6 


26. U 


27.1 


27.5 


27.0 


Standard Deviations 


‘ U.2 


l*.l* 


l*.o 


. 3.3 


3.9 



Comparative) /e 0 ^ 0 25.5 

(SD u.it 
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TABLE 8 



Social Conscience 









Male 

Other 


Male 

South 


Femalo 

Other 


Female 

South 


Total 


39 - kl 












1.2 


.a 


36 - 38 






3.1 


2.3 


3.2 


10.0 


5.5 


33 - 35 






12.5 


6.8 


19.0 


17.5 


15.1 


30 - 32 






18.8 


20. a 


17.5 


25.0 


21.0 


27 - 29 






21.9 


2o.a 


19.0 


21.2 


20.5 


2 It - 26 






25.0 


20. a 


25.a 


17.5 


21.5 


21 - 23 






12.5 


18.2 


12.7 


7.5 


11.9 


18 - 20 






6.2 


6.8 


3.2 




3.2 


15 - 17 








a. 5 






.9 


Total 






100.0 


10C.0 


100.0 


1OC.0 


100.0 


N* s 






32 


aa 


63 


80 


219 


Moans 






27.6 


26.a 


28.2 


29.7 


28.3 


Standard Deviations 




U.6 


a.9 


a. a 


29.7 


a.7 


Comparative 


(Moan 
(5 5 












28.1 
a. 6 





37 



TABUS 9 



Motivation for Grades 







Halo 

Othor 


Mala 

South 


Female 

Other 


Female 

South 


Total 


37 - 39 




3.1 






3.8 


1.8 


3U - 36 






2.3 


3.2 


15.0 


6.8 


31 - 33 




12.5 


15.9 


12.7 


18.8 


19.9 


28 - 30 




3.1 


27.3 


20.6 


28.8 


22.U 


25 - 27 




28.1 


20. k 


23.8 


18.8 


21.9 


22 - 2h 




25.0 


18.2 


1U.3 


11.2 


19.9 


19 - 21 




21.9 


9.1 


1U.3 


3.8 


io.9 


16 - 18 




3.1 


6.8 


ll.l 




9.0 


12 - 15 




3.1 








.1; 


Total 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


N'a 


* 


32 


kh 


63 


80 


219 


Means 




2U.6 


26.ii 


29.3 


29.3 


26.9 


Standard Deviations 


1.9 


h.k 


li.9 


h.2 


a.9 


Comparative 


(Moan 
(S D 










26.1 

9.1 
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TABLE 10 



High School Converted Rank 



; 


Male 

Other 


Hale 

South 


Female 

Other 


Female 

South 


Total 


76 - 80 








3.8 


l.U 


71 - 75 




2.3 ‘ 


3.2 


23.8 


10.0 


66 - 70 


3.1 


U .5 


6.3 


13.8 


8.2 


61-65 


15.6 


25.0 


17.5 


22.5 


20.5 


56 - 60 


15.6 


29.5 


3 U .9 


16.2 


2 U .2 


5 l - 55 


25.0 


25.0 


11.1 


16.2 


17.8 


U 6 - 50 


25.0 


11 . h 


19.0 


3.8 


12.8 


la - 1»5 


15.6 




7.9 




U .6 


36 - 1*0 




2.3 






.k 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


N's 


32 


hh 


63 


80 


219 


Moans 


53.3 


57.1 


55.8 


63.6 


58.6 


Standard Deviations 


6.7 


6.3 


7 


7.7 


8.2 



43 
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TABLE 11 



SAT - T Scoro 






Male 


Male 


Female 


Female 








Othor 


South 


Other 


South 


Total 


12 50 - 


1 3l*9 






1.6 


1.2 


.9 


11^0 - 


12 h 9 






1.6 


• 

C\J 


. 1.1* 


10^0 - 


111*9 


9.1* 


2.3 


3.2 




2.7 


950 - 


10 h 9 


9.1* 


1*.5 


12.7 


10.0 


9.6 


850 - 


9 h 9 


31.2 


22.7 


17.5 


26.2 


23.7 


750 - 


81*9 


28.1 


22.7 


W1.I1 


36.2 


31*. 7 


650 - 


71*9 


21.9 


27.3 


17.5 


17.5 


20.1 


550 - 


61*9 




15.9 


1.6 


5.0 


5.5 


l*5o - 


51 x 9 




1*.5 




1.2 


l.l* 


Total 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


N 1 3 




32 


1*1* 


63 


80 


219 


Moans 




892.8 


759.1* 


81*7.8 


831.2 


821*. 7 


Standard Deviations 


129.1 


127.8 


129.1 


129.2 


133.2 




er|c w 



TABL3 12 



Freshman Grade-Point Average 





Male 


Male 


Female 


Female 






Other 


South' 


Other 


South 


Total 


3.60 - 3.99 








2.5 


.9 


3.20 - 3.59 


6.2 




' “ 6.3 


5.0 


U.6 


2.60 - 3.19 


12.5 


2.3 


9.5 


17.5 


11. U 


2.1|0 - 2.79 


15.6 


9.1 


Hu 3 


25.0 


17 . a 


2.00 - 2.39 


18.8 


10.2 


27.0 


13.6 


19.2 


1,60 - 1.99 


18.8 


29.5 


20.6 


20.0 


21.9 


1.20 -1.59 


18.8 


20. U 


15.9 


12.5 


16.0 


.80 - 1.19 ' 


9.U 


ll. u 


1*.8 


3.8 


6.U 


CN 

r*- 

• 

i 

o 

• 




6.8 


1.6 




1.8 


.00 - .39 




2.3 






.U 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Nig 


32 


ha 


63 


80 


219 


Means 


2.10 


1.70 


2.13 


2.32 


2.11 


Standard Deviations 


.65 


.61 


.61* 


,6!i 


.67 



45 




w 
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Correlation Matrix for Male South Sub- ’roup 

N a l*l* 





FI 


L 


SC 


MO 


FS 


SAT-T HSCR PGPA 


Family Indopondonco 


Liberalism 


-.01*9 












Social Conscience 


-.>61 


.1*11 










Motivation for Grades 


-.285 


.OUO 


.271 








Family Social Status 


.071 


-.01*1 


-. 19U 


-.11*0 






SAT - Total 


.091 


. 1>3 


.02U 


-.008 


.aw 




HSCR 


-.218 


-.008 


.067 


.382 


.107 


.299 


FGPA . 


-.037 


-.013 


-.091 


.12U 


.368 


.913 .21*1 





1*2 



TABLE lb 



Correlation Matrix for Malo Othor Sub-group 

N-32 





FI 


L 


SC 


MQ 


FS 


SAT-T 


HSCR FOPA 


Family InieponJonco 
















Li bo rails m 


.161 














Social Conscionco 


-.1*1 


.013 












Motivation for Grades 


-.018 


.0L2 


.088 










Family Social Status 


1 

• 

H 

vri 


.001 


.128 


.21)9 








SAT- Total 


.328 


.269 


-.133 


.133 


.227 






HSCR 


.067 


.061 


.2p3 


.210 


.089 


.bob 




FOPA 


.299 


.16b 


.017 


.100 


.31.6 


.600 


.367 





U3 



TABLE 15 

Correlation Matrix for All Males 
K-76 





FI 


L 


SO 


MO 


FX 


SAT-T HSOR FOPA 


Finally Indopenionco 


LLboraliso 


.0>8 












Social Conscience 


-.312 


.251* 










Motivation for Graces 


-.187 


.031* 


.162 








FhiBily Social Status 


.009 


1 

• 

o 

Ui 


-.019 


.007 






SAT- Total 


.276 


.200 


.011* 


-.011 


.39> 




KSCR 


-.11*2 


.012 


.102 


.336 


.025 


.195 


PQPA 


.201 


.070 


.017 


.0*0 


.1*02 


.596 .190 




TABLE 16 

Correlation Matrix for Fomalo South Sub-group 

N-80 





FI 


L 


SO 


HO 


FS 


SAT-T 


KSOR FGPA 


Family Indoponior.ee 


Liboralisn 


-.15U 














Social Conscience 


-.327 


.337 












Motivation for Grad os 


-.213 


.20U 


.326 










Family Social Status 


.119 


-.118 


-.231 


-.330 








SAT- Total 


-.G22 


.128 


.158 


.3h9 


-•231* 






HSCR 


-.078 


.106 


.257 


.187 


-.21*1 


.U32 




FGPA 


-.011 


.069 


.281 


.528 


-.3U3 


.U63 


.h60 
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Correlation Matrix for Female Othor Sub-^roup 

N»63 





FI 


L 


SC 


MG 


FS 


SAT-T HSCR FOPA 


Family Independence 


Liberalism 


.3U1 












Social Conscience 


-.091 


.396 










Motivation for Grades 


-.320 


-.160 


.092 








Family Social Status 


.109 


.299 


-.01*8 


-.121* 






SAT - Total 


.118 


• 1*1*6 


.338 


-.069 


.133 




H3CR 


-.127 


. 00 


-.037 


.1*02 


-.3147 


.236 


FOPA 


-. 08 


.238 


.212 


.01*2 


.017 


.1*39 .288 



TABLE 16 

Correlation Matrix for All Females 
H-1L3 





FI 


L 


SC 


M0 


FS SAT-T HSCR POPA 


Fhmily Independence 


Liberalism 


.093 










Social Conscience 


-.2U7 


.367 








Motivation for Grades 


-.350 


.033 


.21*5 






Family Social Status 


.17U 


.OU1 


-.190 


-.309 




SAT - Total 


.077 


.277 


.286 


.036 


-.063 


HSCR 


-.216 


.07U 


.209 


.56U 


-.358 .281 



FGPA 



-.08L .156 .202 .2h2 -.222 .U37 .U08 



ThBLE 19 

.'Correlation Matrix for Total Study Group 

N-219 





FI 


L 


SC 


MG 


FS 


SAT-T HSCR FGPA 


Family Independence 


Liberalism 


.067 












Social Conscienco 


-.288 


.333 










Motivation for Grades 


» 

• 

KjJ 

O 

-nJ 


.0^1 


.216 








Family Social Status 


.083 


.038 


-.076 


-.150 






SmT - Total 


.133 


.257 


.208 


.0U5 


.1U0 




HSCR 


-.2114 


.077 


.221 


.520 


-.163 


.279 


FGPA 


-.010 


.Hill 


.183 


.216 


.0 67 


.510 .387 
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Standard Errors of Estlmato Corrected for Size of Sample, by Sub-groups 



apph;dix 



\ 



Tho Solectod CSQ Scales 
1. Hotivation for Grades 




6>. During your secondary school years, did you rocoivo any honors or 
awards for scholarly achievement? 

76. Did most of your high school toachors probably think of you as 
one of their hardest workers even though not necessarily one of 
the brightest? 

77. Did other interests (sports, extracurricular activities, or 
hobbies) prevent you from obtaining an excellent rating or mark 
for effort in your high school work? 

78. Compared with most of your classmates, hov much would you say you 
studied during your senior year in high school? 

8l. Do you think your follow students in high school thought of you 
os a hard worker? 

83 . Did you try harder to get on (and stay on) tho honor roll or merit 
list than the average student in your high school class? 

8U. Do you tend to give up or delay on uninteresting assignments? 

8;>. In terms cf your own personal satisfaction, how much importance 
do you attach to getting good grides? 

88. Did you regard yourself as a more consistent and harder worker 
in your classroom assignments than the typical student in your 
high school classes? 

89 . Hov> well do you feel you learned how to study in high school? 

2. Family Social Status 

J.08. Which of tho following categories comes closest to your father's 
occupation? If your father is returod, deceased, or unemployed, 
indicate his former or customary occupation (weighted 3). 

113. What is your best estimate of the total income last year of your 
parental family (not your own family if you are married)? 

Consider annual income from all sources before taxes. 

i ' • 

11>. How much formal education does (did) your father have? Indicate 
only the highest level (i.e. mark only one of the nine 
alternatives ) . 

116. Indicate the extent of your mother's formal education. Use the 
alternatives in the preceding question. (Mark only one) 
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120. Which of the categories below comes closost to describing tho 
nationality or othnic background of your father's ancostors? 

3. Social Conscience 

172. Do you bocomo indignant when you road that a high government 
official has taken money or gifts in return for favors? 

17U. Hov strongly Jo you foal that something must be done soon about tho 
rising tide of juvenilo crime in this countrv? 

175. Are you concomod about tho extent to tihich economic poverty still 
oxists in tho United States (o.g., tho fact that in 1965 about 
ono-sixth of American families earned under S3000 a year)? 

177. Are you concerned that persona who are not "hito-Anglo-Saxon- 
Protestant seem to have somewhat less opportunity in Amorica? 

176. nre you disturbed about what appears to be a growing preoccupation 
with money and material possessions throughout this country 
accompanied by a declining concern for national aims, spiritual 
values, and other moral considerations? 

161. Are you concerned about the many elderly people in the U. S. who 
are left alone to live "on crumbs of welfare measures"? 

186. Would you be upset at the signt of children looking at obscene 
printed material at a magazine stand (or elsewhere)? 

189 . Do you feel that the decision to drop an atomic bomb on the citv of 
Hiroshima was right or wrong? 

191. nre you disturbed when you hear of confessions of extensive 

rigging of bids or rigging or "administering" of prices in some 
essential industry in the U. S? 

193. Hdw would you feel (or have you felt) when first hearing about 
a lynching somewhere in the United States (which happened as 
recently as 1959 - to a man named Parker)? 

h. Liberalism 

171. Do you consider your political point of view to be generally? 

173. Would you agree that the government should have the right to 
prohibit certain groups of persons who disagree with our form 
of government from holding peaceable public meetings? 

176. Do you agree th?»t police are unduly hampered in their efforts to 
apprehend criminals when they have to have a warrant to search 
a house? 

179. Do you agree or disagree with the belief that capital punishment 
(the death penalty) whould be abolished? 
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182 Would you agree or disagroo that the government should do moro 
than it is presently doing to see that everyono gets adequate 
medical care? 

18?. Would you agreo or disagree that legislative committoo should no* 
investigate tho political beliefs of collego or university 
faculty oombers? 

188. Do you agroo or disagree that labor unions those days are 
doing tho country more harm than good? 

192. Would you agree or disagreo that conscientious objoctor3 
should be o;:cusod from military service in wartime? 

19U. Do you agree or disagree with tho contention that tho welfare 
state tends to destroy individual initiative? 

200. Do you agree or disagree with the boliof that individual libertio 
and justice under law are not possible in socialist countries? 

5. Fhmily Independence 

1U8. During the coming year, how often do you plan to see your 
parents ? 

Ili9. Could you become so absorbed in some kind of activity that you 
would lose interest in your family? 

lpO. Would you agree that a person should generally consider the needs 
of his parental family as a whole more important than his own 

needs? 

1>1. Would you agree that members of your family should hold fairly 
similar religious beliefs? 

1>2. Would you describe ycur family ass 

1>3. Many parents take a great deal of interest in what their sons 
and daughters do. How important is it to you that you satisfy 
ycur parents’ wishes? 

IpU. Do you feel that in the last year or so you have been growing 
closer to your family or further away from it? 

1>;. Do you consult with your parents when you are facod with 
important personal decisions? 

lf>6. Do you feel that you should consult with your parents on 
important personal matters? 

1>7. How dependent on or independent of your parents do you 
consider yourself to bo at the present time? 
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T*i 1 L v J },>j "\ Co Hip* 

Tail JjO* Al^aam 

i ?4u,i >>' v » rc n CenV.ir 

iubja Report on 3 u<>l-Gnflt far Ruj^areh In MutJvMfl of Beginning 

Ins true* ion in tftu Principle of .HL.il' In General Humanities 
Coups c9 



tockground. In April 1970 <\ aood- ;mnt was vnriud to tho 
writer cf this ruoort in order that, ns a teacher in n roquirud 
Gunoml Humanities course for froshmon in a predominantly liogro 
college, ho might begin "to seek out tho throo or four basic methods 
of introducing tho principlua of music to atuionta who will 
(presumably) novor have more than nn amateur interest" in tho 
aubjoct. 



Spocial problem. Tho problom ia a special ono in that the 
nature of music ia ephemeral, oxcopt in its writton or printed form 
in r acoro. Although it is intonaoly human — according to tradition, 
especially so for Afro -American a -- to respond to rhythmic, molodic, 
and harmonic impulaoa with singing, dancing, and other spontaneous 
activity, tho moment of participation passes quickly. It may of 
courso survive vividly in memory, tut means of studying it, in tho 
customary academic sonso, aro never entirely satisfactory . 



Other handicaps. Technical knovlodgo for tho instructor and 
the throat of a specialized vocabulary tend to intervene; and it is 
often difficult to set up facilities for students to prepare or 
reviow assignments, in that 'records (and often tapes) are expensive 
and fragile, and hours in "listening rooms" supervised by authorized 
personnel are apt to bo restricted and/or inconvenient. 

Basic approach. It therefore seemed sensible to try to work 
out methods whoroby the learning process is an active, participatory 
one, rather than one of sedentary reading or mere torpid listening. 
Also, such doing would suggest a return to the Renaissance ideal of 
the enthusiastic amateur making his own music — rather than the 
common modern notion of the spectator being "entertained" by 
specialists. 



Procedure . The investigator enlisted the cooperation of his 
chief student assistant, a fifth-year student in the Department of 
Music. Together with a team of four volunteers (all freshmen 
currently enrolled in the General Humanities program) they combed 
all general introductory texts on music in the College Library, as 
well as an extensive selection of pertinent periodical articles of 
the past decade. 



Card file of findings . A card file was kept of outlines of 
presentations of the basic elements of music, along viith suggested 
exercises; particular attention was paid to musical examples -- 
often folk songs, nursery songs, hymns, patriotic ditties, and 
other simple pieces likely to be well known to all entering students. 
Where the examples are more sophisticated, they are still widely 
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*.l l*,oi j in rv<: f fn '.«il lively i'j an fiulcklY roco^ts.*} 
try;/ ^r; pi iy<^J. 




ytrv t In . 9 . (V^lac^i tr> tholr sljnpl^si ol^anunr,®, tpuro tn bo 

ftvu av*.in po J '-.ngical ^poroachua t* tho u-.rly stagja of toaclilng tho 
principle of music to non-«iu#lc majors, Tho first two nro rul"itod 
to cultural phonomona, Sinco thoy nru not tlroctly adaptable to tho 
course ".nti/or its Instructor at Talladega, they niy bo dispensed ,J ltn 
first. 

a) CHROIJOLDOY. This approach his considerable merit, 
ospvjclally because It can bo sunsibly fused with tho 
vhnlo purpose of tho course* namely, to consider all 
humanistic enterprises in some interrelated way within 
a cultural contoxt. (That is, why nro Kdiavnl things 
peculiarly "Medieval" and yot linked my :. -orlously to tho 
ancient classical world of tho past, and to the 
Renaissance world yot to come?) Tho problem hero is that 
attention to music would have to be suspended until a thiri 
of tho year's course had passod (after a consideration of 
Greece and Romo); and it is most desirable to bog in with a 
group of connoctod units which might be called lk How to 
Road an Essay, " "How to Look at a Picture, " and "How to 
Listen to Music," etc. So the chronological approach must 
bo discardod, at least for purposes of introduction to 
principles. 

b) POP- CONTEMPORARY • This approach would be surefire if it could 
be made to work; but it is fraught with possibilities for 
irretrievable disaster — mostly because it would require an 
instructor so "hip, " so attunod to youthful taste, that 

he could choose popular selections from "rock" and "soul" 
music and similar forms to illustrate the basic principles. 

An inaccurate choice that was deemed passe or phoney would 
ruin his chances. (In the hands of a real expert, however, 
this is a marvelous teclmique — because a trememdous 
number of clear and telling parallels could be made between 
these songs and works from the classical repertoire.) 

Tho three remaining possibilities could easily be adapted — singly 
or in some combination — to the purposes of a course in the 
General Humanities : 

c) RHYTHM. Without presenting or analyzing such formal 
concepts as meter -- those would come later, out of the 
first few sessions — the class, perhaps with individual 
performers, would respond to the "beats" in marches, 
waltzes, minuets, Dixieland jazz, modern rock (suitable 
for bougaloo or fug dancing, etc, ) and other forms. Tho 
approach would be to gradually separate "beat" notes from 
other notes, distinguishing those which receive emphasis 
cand then trying to bring out some system of .time-signatures. 
Active participation would be encouraged via clapping. or 
stamping, and certain students could even engage in 
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”cor, looting, * wonting ( (*>,m 2 -woiT. V> 
ris ‘fv! s ■> er.'«pils^*«y t f^rwi*. Thu 

prr'^^ij.D from till* point would a; to show how mol v lt; 
llnum ' r j atrun* upon rhythmic pugs, ar>J then hex 
v -.rlatlon.n In s^und (brasses, woodwinds, string) ehanp 
ouailt/ of tho melodic Unj« »"Uhln rhythmic orders. 

i) M 2 L 00 T. This ppu3anb.Atl.-n voull begin *t the opposite 

end of tho process suggoflt-xJ ■'.be vu. "oil-known mjlollos -- 
perhaps hymns or folic songs (mru '/null havo to bo t^kon to 
avoid certain spiritual and blues form, which are 
surprisingly irregular and sophisticated ^hon analyzed) -- 
wouli bu played, on o noto .at a timo. Experiments u oul'J bo 
undertaken In JuJglng tho offoct of changing individual 
notos, or groups of notes. Other experiments would bo 
tried in dividing tho class into small groups, each of 
which would be given tho same bar or t”o of some simple 
wordless melody invented for tho occasion (or, porhaps, 
borrowed from a classic which vfouIJ probably not bo familiar 
to the students). Each group would then compose its 
continuation — and, hopefully, conclusion -- of the intro- 
ductory melody. This would provido an excellent 
opportunity for discussion of why: why that combination 

of notes was chosen, for communication of what amotion, 
if any, otc. (Comparison with tho classic might then 
bo especially instructive.) From construction of 
elementary molodic linos, progression would thon be made 
to variations in tonality and in tho effocts of rhythm 
changes . 

o) SOUND. Tho approach hero would generally bo one of 

oncouraging an analysis of sound itself, from tile peep of 
a piccolo to the groan of a bassoon. This could have two 
attractions which are only peripherally musical: for the 

scientifically inclined, in studies of sound waves and 
acoustics in general; or for the crafts-oriented, in the 
actual creation of primitive instruments. It would be 
extremely helpful if students could use these instruments 
themselves, even if they make sounds which are seemingly 
merely noiso. If this is not possible, for reasons of the 
delicacy or high cost of the instruments, musicians should 
be o£ hand to explain and perform. (Films, filmstrips, 
records and so on should be accepted only as a last resort; 
the value of the approach-through-sound lies to an enormous 
extent in the living presence of the tone.) Once 
familiarity with the variety of musical soulds makes 
itself felt, the next steps would lead to scales and 
tonality, and thence either to melody or rhythm, or some 
combination thereof, as the mood of the moment may 
dictate. 

Originally planned application . The investigator had hoped 
that he could work, in the coming summer, with groups of students 
in the Upward Bound program of Talladega College, taking methods 
C, D, and E as outlined above, and applying them in actual practice. 



;iuaJ - **-•-*» I ft •.*#»* I v ;rt»U :rVJ r ut I hu ; ft.; sP. rrv:n «**»/•;•/ * 

of j tud.;r< '■*v;tl/)fi w ~>u t } Ifcv/.j ■> 1 1 t> t>K s tiT.o particularly ;f f.;c tl ’/ j 

yittS, ltp -.il/, ■•• pAArtl ilfl^U.Mton of ;*c^aflnrf u**Sjrt Jf)C ;:» 

-.mi surest Wi*, voul,! ajvJoofttoil^ h.v>; Owun fruitful In tn«r>irln ? 
c :*nbina tlcna of mutnoj^. Unfortunately, f-r re > .j ‘>n .'» not purtlnont t - 
-hl.s rupopt , this plon cannot ,^ 0 carrlud out. 

^rr-ntly plonnH appllc atlnn . It anruld still o<j possible fop 

In v*j.s 1 1 ga to p to work vith tho essentials of tho experiment 
outll.no i ■'bovo. Kla enrollment In dinoral Huminitija next yo’ ir 
(probably 110-120 students) will bo too largo to go Into detail.; 1 
variations, on a pore op.nl basis, with closely knit groups; but 
thurvj .are still ilscuaalon sections (25-30 students) which should 
permit at loo at tho boginninga of a comparative analytical process. 

Also, small groups of voluntoors night woll bo enlisted, perhaps 
with the coaxing of "extra credit" -- although this ia apt to create 
motivations not really directed to tho subject natter. Jfo shall so o. 

.statement of gratl tudo . Tho author of this report concerning 
his seed-grant "Ioaply approciato3 tho opportunity to begin this 
important rosoarch project, and his thanks aro sincerely extended to tho 
Anistad Rosoarch Centor and to Talladega Co llogo. Kunorous 
conversations with colleagues in other institutions, wrestling with 
the problems of General Humanities, indicate that the teaching of 
music is invariably tho woakost part of tho course, unloss the 
instructor has special skills. Therefore, this projoct, directed 
toward organization of various methods of teaching tho principles of 
music by non-professionals, may be a beginning toward , understanding 
of the problem and certain possible solutions. 



Vincont C. De Baun 

Talladega College 
Talladega, Alabama 35>l60 

May 30, 1970 
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r.;i -if id toot cctfte 2 ov r.c rsurcm r?ui;sm new 

.RELATED rt’T3i:& A-STXn.l 23 TO TUSOHOOPt FIRf0iM*W:3 



Tli. -hlsh propoi >i and funded *»?*» lost rnjii v* pr^vlt* ta.; 

fin-.net?. 1 1 to on p,;j in i rvcrwatl?n-l V'p- J :'f^-;nn o* 

Whltfljll, the dij also tppl State AitxXr-. i Hospital. Tho montal hr/ .'ion.; 
(abnormal psychoio.-^r) clnaa ai a .{roup took on tho project* agruotng 
to ^ to *. hitfiulJ on "x rwgul-.r basis nnl to provllo for tho patients 
In orj roaiiontiol unit, nocruntional activities. 

Tho lion bohinl this pm Joe t was that students vnnt and need "rjnl 
lifo" involvement in tho subjects they are studying vhonovor possible. 

It was believed that auch students would perceive thomsolvos os moro 
involved in thoir work, and wouli thoroforo onjoy It more, learn moro and 
Jo buttor. Tho procedure was ns followa : a questionnaire was 

administered to students near thu beginning of tho courao. A 
questionnaire covoring tho same areas was thon administered at tho 
ond of tho courso. Tho major roaulta of this questionnaire nro 
presented below: 



Rating on a 7 point scalo 


- 1 » not very good. 


7 <* very good 


Folt understanding of 


,n 


J2 (end of courso) 


mental pationts 


2.6 


5.0 


Folt competence with 




fm * % % 

m 


montal patients 


1.9 


h.h 


Interest in montal 


patients 


5.U 


5.8 



Those rosults show that students felt that they improved in competence 
in dealing with montal patients, in understanding of mental patients. 

It also shows that thoir interest in mental patients increased slightly, 
even though it sT-arted out at a high level. The class was then broken 
down into students who had gone to Whitfield 3 or more times and 
those who had gone less than 3. On a U point grade scele (A=U), students 
who had gone 3 or more times scored 3»U, while the other group scored 
2.6. This tends to substantiate the notion that increased participation 
in relevant situations increases some factor which influences academic 
performance, perhaps learning, retention, motivation or interest. 

In terms of evaluating porceived involvement, students were asked to 
rate the mental hygiene class as compared to their other 3 or U courses. 
This class stood at 1,5 out of U, on felt involvement, similar ratings 
were obtained for interest (1.2); amount learned (l.3)j understanding 
gained (1,5) amount of work (1.7) and amount of work the student 
would have been willing to do (l.U). Thus several indicators suggest 
that the students did feel involved and interested in abnormal 
psychology and in the course. 



Their comments written on the questionnaire also indicate this: 
"continue the project", "we read, discussed and then saw", "I 
enjoyed the mixture of application and theory" and many other 
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comment* of tn» *•**> ftiinpn » the -nij»* >r* -f f*v* * Ilf* arvl • l v*m 
r'Oin •stuity helped people undefm t ;<V J tft.?, ~onf i ! ;ftCu Oft! cl'trtty. 

»lthru .a I w->ui S consider that the project •, .success, tfc *r*> w >ru 
some unfortunate Hint '..'.Ilona, j»o»t not und >r our eontml. Due to Ivc* 
of stiff \*. trio 9tV.ii hospital, «u wure unable to vl«U Whitfield at 
any time othor thin on Wednesday afternoons. Therefore several class 
members who find jn*at Interest w*n* not able to p-artlc Ipato as t h» »y 
wlshmi to, "j should have thought, while mo u j re about It, to 
Jovolop some meosuru of tho patients for n before and after 
too. They lofinltoly changed whllo wo wore going out to Whit f loll. 

Tho experience of losigning such a measure voull have helped 
educationally, and It would also havo ineneosod tho moaning of this 
project from a more "professional" point of viov. A similar 
measuro of tho on tho spot competence of tho students Mould also 
hr/o boon useful, howovor wo simply lid not havo tho personnel to 
undertake those thing’s. 

I boliove tint tho objectives for mo personally wore accomplished. 

I have what I boliuvo to bo a reasonable demonstration that such a 
class format not only can work, but can work woll, to benefit 
students, faculty and an outside party, in this case tho pntionts. 

Sincerely, 



Clairo Horse, Ph.D. 
Tougaloo College 
Toujaloo, Mississippi 
June 8, 1970 
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Th,j Inc vi * of nil.; prf>J;:l (n.»«; cv»pu» of a Churcivr; lat.jd c* l i. },*»,> ) 
llowix! for born o rurmwln,; ml ». wlt.jnln,? of *h,- focus i In brief, 
" r> ^ inclwJen roll ri on v» bo nh subject. an» vantajw 

point. Events on campuses luring thu vaar L96<j-69 serv*! to un>1urllnu 
th.j painful obvlousnos.i of nhi; problem o*i kiMneJ In tn.; application. 
The inconclus lv.;n»;s 3 of this ruport further su.yuata Its ,1 »p th ahd 
complexity. 



if to vallJato thu wiJospruoJ and continuing awareness of thu 
problem as locally Jofinod, tiio lend article in tho Center Magazln.; for 
Hpril 1969 contains tills p’ssago. John U. iiof fotru riy sorvua as 
chairman of the Committee on Social Thought at tho University of 
Chic a jo. 

"Tho consequences of loaving Christ standing outside tho arum 
of lifo combining with those of treating tho highest norms of 
human conduct 13 unroalizablo ovuntu.ally lod to ploas, like 
that of Theodore Roosovolt, for ’realizable) ideals.' . , V/o 
havo an overwhelming need to break with curtain prejudices. 

The first is that human naturo is incapable of improvement and 
that the visions of perfection which roligious prophots havo 
had arc impractical, that attempts to realize thorn do tho 
hum, on race more harm than good. Tho second prejudice, which 
is closely rolatod to tho first, is that idoals must bo 
adjustod to human naturo at its most modiocre, if not its 
most base." (pago 6) 

For what it may mean, this rocord of "encounters" and "activities 
undertaken" reveals tho following: 

The four visitors met with 39 classes (averaging 2£ students, with 
somo duplication - i.e., two "exposures"), with 17 cooperating faculty, 
in all divisions of the college, with emphasis in the Social Sciences. 

In each case a free ranging discussion followed an initial statement 
by the visitor. The discussion tended to be in the context of the 
class matorial. The visitor, in his person, represented a living 
commitment to the position that religion and higher education are 
part of one whole, life itself. Their statements implied that 
religion is not a peripheral and occasional activity, but an 
informing and formativo stance in the midst of life as well as a 
powerful agent of social change. 

Three general encounters were scheduled, plus two periods of 
interchange (evaluation) among the visitors and with the campus 
leadership of the venture. The three involved 70-l£0-80 persons. 

Faculty wore well represented at the first, which was a dinner 
mooting at the beginning of the week. 

The next week it may have seemed that the whole experience had 
sunk without a trace; but there were a few ripples in the pool: just one 
more administration engineered event - but with a difference. Many 
individual students had a fundamental experience of questioning to absorb, 
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f - r v> Wu: -< r *: >nr >f U >n » 7r*fl 

ppj/l'**», n ^PM :in:u»»i:ri5«j! * ‘wnUoriAi BfwmrouA ’ »n » »'*rt .j ’ 
r : 1 itfl-oa » p.j rt •••- ( r > ru »>wb iftint ly M- «p<U * \r . i :t> thr n ■. '■ 

Attwn’.vicj thu cnapul *m<i» *»..» a?, but th*> *usjo.:r. 
m.-\j -*p (lj ht.-c."'. n '• preparatory *a r/jy compt la t ton ; “a ThritVt vo A jw 
of Soau-'U*. /. ’’ 7tj.JP 1 > 200* pjjpor. font*. 



-irtjp an ln»or/*l of flv> »-eolC3, *.r contest wa* -nr^unc.: '■ , 

prnbin.; f^r the mn'vntn.* of th.j ’>o M In t.i>, life of th»> pjip'fi '>>n» • 
account of the punj'Ofj il jxporlenoj of tn.*l *ht 'n 1 >-*muth urtn.,, an 
s in so tho vvjoIc tint tho four visitors wore orosont in clw.ua m ! on 
campus onrly in tho s mostor. " 




jospito tho colnci Jjnt bull !-up tnwarl n !o«onatmtion- 
conf rontntion-njgotintion "event", thoro woru throe ossnys Ju 1 
worthy oi nv^r’s. assuming those ’torn tho "too of tho iceberg * 
thoro frvl boon some Uicovory of tho wholocoss of life, lnclu ’inj 
collogo life. 

Further evaluation attempts pushed in two Uructions, with ^ 
committees J one of students in tin oxtondoi, taped discussion ot 
"■.ant is RELEVANT ’Jorship?" ir ran god by co-chaplain Ahurus Jackson; 
tho other, a subcommittoo of tho Religious* Life Committoo, which 
arrived ot tho otUcbed third draft of a working paper, Tho paper 
was designed to precipitato intra-fr.culty encountor in this Church- 
rolatod colloge sooking anpropriato oxprossion in institutional form 
of its presumed traditional non-socular orientation. 

The continuing chapel programs pursued week by nook tho basic 
assumption implicit in tho posod question of the project. Topics of 
intorost for liscussion wore drawn from the previously mentioned 
questionnaire. Response in attendance at these discussion/sorvicos 
was insignificant; the significance to the students and faculty/staff 
who voluntarily attended was considerable. This is, of course, an 
imponderable; the judgment a subjective one of tho undersigned. 

Faculty rosoonso to tho working paper as requostod by tho 
President and tho Dean was singular (one); reported departmental 
meetings, nono. Tho wholeness of life in tho campus context whore 
Dopartmonts do their own thing, where credits are accumulated, where 
graduation results, remains an elusive, accidental happening, as 
far as tho student is concerned. At any rate, religion as a vantage 
point or an organizing center is not a subject to which the faculty 
hastens to give its mind and attention. 

All of which underlines what we may havo suspected as true: ours 
is an age which, having discarded the guidelines of religion, thrashes 
about in compartments, each more or less autonomous, lacking any firm 
sense of direction, its institutions of higher education busy 
processing similarly fragmented minds : a pluralistic society without a 
discernible goal, and the private Church-related college a mere 
reflection, no exception to the geheral rule. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Edward F. Ouellette, Chaplain 
LeMoyno-Owon College 
Memphis Tennessee 
May 17, 1969 
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A WHt2*3Q t*e r;i (^fiw •'*’ r^tU o, ftv fvrulv', 

i.:^Vn.l«&ritl >rs *.n! % '. a ! >r. l*j**5 yr.;-i^Vv>n 7.-1I 

*3 INQVtJCf lftv> thu ;n*. <ftv-ao tho Suit riou* Uf i ^'iiinti*. 

or. i.V> LAdnyruj-Cv jr> n'.mpu3. 

ytiTBCT ; C'liit. j '•'t'.h LjJi>ynu -0 on * 9 M*?tr ry, ph.Lln«n'>hy >rv! 
conc.jtrj h\9 n pollution t-> pporlJo nn uxp^«!ur.j t‘-> m^nlngful 
rjllglout jjr/lcjj to t ho so who iru unrolWl." 

ASSUMPTION : Ruli^lou.t lifj is a quality, a "flavor" of thu total 

lifo of an inii/iJual or 1 jr'-'Up, usually (but not always) iiatlnctlvo 
mi l'l jntlfloblj because of some behavior, inolu ling participation 
In formal, rugulor ritual. "Meaningful ruligious services" may bo 
conatruoJ as sorvicos of holpfullnoss to others ns woll ns sorvicos 
of worship tovnrd God. 

THE PRESENT SITUA TION ia a compound of . . . 

(a) attitudes of commuter students, mostly returning daily to their 
homos, with those predominant backgrounds : 

Baptist ( ), Mothodist ( ), Roman Catholic ( ), Other ( ) 

(b) a majority starting point: tee rejection of authoritarian 
authority. 

(c) a pervasive provincialism, of three typos : 

1. the blind acceptors of their traditional roligious life 

2. thoso venturing some rethinking of traditional forms 
bocause they care 

3. the apathetic: unquestioning, unpracticing 

(d) the disintorost of faculty who aro "doing their job" which doos 
not includo furthering the religious aspects of the purpose of 
the college. 

(0) lack of dofinition/clarity/undorstanding of this purpose and 
orientation, this stance, this posture. 

(f) the segregation of religious life into a compartment at the 
periphery of college life with a chaplain in charge. 

(g) the secular character of our total society. 

(h) the impact of recent events on the campus. 

(1) the dominating availability of the Student Union: comfort, 
poers, f roe-time, food and games. 

(j) a genuine "lostnoss" on the part of many. 

(k) the unexpressed service orientation on the part of many. 

RESPONSE TO THIS SITUATION IN THIS CONTEXT 



Orientation attitudes 

... Ultimate concern for the growth and development of all persons 
on campus. 

... Minimal concern for the number of bodies present: increasing 
concern for the quality. of lives of persons. 

Witness to the existence of God and the Christian message and 

gospel by a gathered, commited core group. The time set aside 
on Wednesdays at 10 :30 can stand as a regular, predictable 
visible symbol of ' the-. Christian presence on the campus in 
campus life. 
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* ti -in y In in* f m '->f incrua^jd attention t ■> personal rui \tl-'>nmlp«. 

^Vtr^jyn of present faculty nurture of this qu.allty/a*poct of stuiont 
11 fj in classroom mJ other situations. 

(Celebration of this mutual oearunosa In common u/vloratnniln^a on 1 
worship. 

Participation mi/or availability giving visible evidence of this 
mutual awarjneas and those common understandings in scheduled 
forum, panel, discussion situations. 

Scheduled and serious discussion by departments and by tho full 

faculty of the role of roligion on this campus in view of ita 
horltago and purpose ns clarified. 

Enlistment of tho Dopartmont of Religion and Philoaophv (Dr. Hayes, 
tho Rev. Mr. Croon, and studonts) in this discussion, disco very 
and colobration. 

Oonsidoration of some oxplicit integration of this rosponso into an 
Orientation program of tho col logo. 

Introduction of a crodit course having tho collogo's chapol program as 
rolnted fiold work, taught by tho Chaplain. Title s Tho Church 
as Social Institution from A.D. 30 to 1970. 

Summary : Tho assignment givon to tho Religious Life Committoo is 

to introduco into tho academic lifo of tho collage a senso of 

responsibility which is called "religious life: oxprossing itself in 

"sorvico to God and service to man." 
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FOREWORD 



In recent years many extensive bibliographies on the Negro 
Amorican have boon published, usually without comment on the materials 
or with only brief doscriptive statements. The bibliographies 
included in this packet were compiled after reviewing voluminous 
amounts of materials and selecting those items which our staff of 
historians and teachers considered basic and most valuable to 
toachers and students. We hope the annotations will bo useful and 
servo as a guide to the use of the materials. 

I 

The packet is incomplete. It is our intention not only to add 
other items but also to revise the packet periodically. We hope you 
will write us about good materials you have used and can recommend. 

Wo will bo very grateful for your critiques, of the packet as a whole, 
of parts, or of specific selections. 

Please inform us if you wish your name to remain in our mailing 

list. 
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WHAT DIRECTION FOR NEGRO HESTORI IN OUR SCHOOLS? 



Protest against neglect and misrepresentation of the Negro in 
the teaching and writing of American history is not a recent development 
Barely nineteenth century Negro leaders and their- friends recognized 
that views of history contribute significantly in shaping values, 
behavior and institutions. Samuel E. Comish and John Russwurm, 
owners and editors of America’s first Negro newspaper. Freedom’s 
Journal, proclaimed in their opening editorial, in 1827, that 
"too long has the public been deceived by misrepresentations," and 
pledged their paper to print "everything that related to Africa," 
bolioving that as "that vast continent becomes daily more known .... 
many things will come to light, -provihg' that the natives of it are 
neither so ignorant nor stupid as they have generally been supposed 
to be." The first serious effort by an American to toll the history, of 
the Negro was the work of a fugitive slave, James W. C. Pennington, 
whose Textbook of the Origin and History . _._of the Go >lo red People 
appoared in ldlil. XiT his ■treatment of the Negro in Africa arid the 
origins of slavery in western Europe and the Americas, Pennington 
deliberately worked to disprove the misconceptions which he felt 
provided the basis for the prejudice of white Americans against the 
Negro. The pioneer efforts of Pennington were followed by a large 
number of nineteenth century Negro writers intent on counteracting 
the unbalanced and biased treatment of the Negro in Amorican history 
by writing works portraying not only the African heritage of the 
Negro but also detailing his contributions to the development of 
Amorica. Some of those, including William C. Nell, William Wells 
Brown, and particularly George Washington Williams, wrote notable 
studies which comparod favorably with the bost historical scholar- 
ship of their day. Nevertheless, their impact upon the writing and 
interpretation of Amorican history by the mass of white writers 
was negligible. 

A major breakthrough in the study of Negro history came in 191!? 
with the establishment, under the leadership of Carter G. Woodson, of 
the Association for the Study of Negro life and History. Besides 
publishing books on Negro history, the Association began issuing 
The Journal of Negro History in 1916, with Woodson, a trained 
historian and creative scholar, as its editor, thus opening 
unprecedented opportunities for publication of the writings of Negro 
history scholars. The Journal of Negro History gradually developed 
into one of tho leading historical periodicals of the nation, and 
the Association published a large number of important monographs 
produced by Negro scholars and a? so a monumental general hisbory of 
tho Negro written by Woodson. Meanwhile, more and more white 
scholars wore attracted to the study of the Negro and now channels 
were opened for publishing the writings in the field. By the 
opening of the Civil Rights Revolution there was a voluminous 
accumulation of scholarly writings dealing with practically every , 

aspect of negro life and history. To this has been added a flood 
of publication in recent years. Nogro history, which as a result 
of the efforts of Woodson and his followers only recently obtained 
respectability as a field of scholarly study, has within the last 
decade become overwhelmingly popular among historians of all races • 
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Publishers are not only searching for new works but they are rushing 
to reprint early writings in the field. 

In spite of the long years of productive scholarship, few of the 
facts or interpretations resulting from it are being transferred into 
the average classroom. Consequently, students, civil rights organizations, 
journalists, teachers, historical associations, and oven the National 
Education Association have joined in demanding a more balanced treatment 
of the Negro in American history. Most of the critics of tho prose nt-day 
treatment of tho Nogro havo directed their attack on toxtbooks. They 
have found that with few exceptions textbook writers have been influenced 
very little, if at all, by recent scholarship in Negro history. Two 
recent oxtonsivo and penetrating analyses of American history toxtbooks 
have revealed that not only is the Negro frequently misrepresented by 
tho omission of significant facts, but that there remain in many books 
glaring examples of unconscious bias and overt racism.* 

Misrepresentation of the Negro’s role in American history is apparent 
from the very beginning of most texts. While discussions of the Greek and 
Roman origins of European civilization and the European background of 
American history are considered mandatory by many textbook writers, few 
give any attention to African civilizations or to evidence accumulated 
by recent scholarship of the Asiatic and African backgrounds of European 
history. Tho ommission entirely of any discussion of African civilization 
denios in effect that the Nogro had a history prior to coming to America 
and holps to perpetuate tho myth of thoDark Continent inhabited by 
backward and savage peoples. 

The initial appearance of the Negro in most American history 
toxtbooks c®foes Mthrbhe'.arriv&l ;of:.the first. members of'the race at 
Jamestown in 1619. Few texts montion that Negroes accompanied Spanish 
oxplorors in North America and thus procedod the migration of English 
colonists to tho continent. Those ommissions serve to blot out the 
names and contributions of Negroes who wore explorers and pioneers in 
their own right. Most textbook writers also fail to observe that the 
first Negroes wore not brought to Jamestown as slaves, but as 
indentured servants and that the institution of slavery developed by 
gradual steps in tho seventeenth century. Such treatment precludes 
any suggestion that slavery, not based on race, had existed in the 
Old World, that tho racial inferiority of the Negro was not an 
accepted fact by the oarly colonists, and that a variety of factors, 
both oconomic and social, led to tho development of American slavery;. 

Raving offhandedly introduced slavery into Virginia, most 
texts ignore the institution until discussing tho abolition crusade 
or background of tho Civil War. It is thon generally treated in the 

*Irving Sloan, Tho Nogro in Amorican History Toxtbooks (Washington, 

D. C. : American Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO, 1967 ) j Kenneth Stampp, 
Winthrop Jordan, Lawrence W. Levina, Robort L. Middlekauff, Charles 
Sellers, Gaorgo W. Stocking, Jr,, "Tho Nogro in American History 
Tostbooks," Integratod Education, II (Octobor-November 1961*), 9-26. 
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very narrow terms of a labor system, often with the implication, if it 
is not explicitly stated, that slavery was necessitated by tho planta- 
tion economy in a sparsely populated countiy. Few texts montion the 
slave trade and tho methods by which Negroes were wrested from their 
homelands and brought to America. Seldom are students told that 
slavery existed in tho North until after the American Revolution, and 
the life of tho Southern 'slave, 'if treated at- all, is discussed 
superficially with littlo or no attention to work patterns, diversity 
of occupations, disciplinary practices, housing, clothing, diet, health, 
unstable family life or the Negro’s resistance to his enslavement. 

Needless to say, few textbook writors attompt to look at slavery 
from the slave's point of view. The free Negroes, North and South, are 
frequently totally neglected, thus failing to show that discriminations 
based on race were the national practice, and, of even greater 
significance, obliterating the noteworthy achievements of some 
individuals in the arts and sciences and their contributions to the 
struggle for freedom through participation in the Amorican Revolution 
and the abolition crusade and operation of the Underground Railroad, 
which, incidentally vas largely a Negro enterprise. The myth that the 
Negro did not work and fight for his froodom but had it handed ovor 
to him by white liberators is furthor perpotuated by failure to discuss 
his military service and heroism in the Civil War. 

After considerable, though : most often biased, treatment during 
Reconstruction, the Negro drops completely from the pagos of many 
textbooks, perhaps to appear again only with tho Civil Rights 
Revolution. The disfranchisement and legal proscriptions of his 
civil rights in tho South after 1877 and continuing discrimination 
in the North are soldom discussed, and lynchings are almost never 
mentioned. Also noglocted aro the achievements of individuals, some 
of whom reached international prominence in spite of their economic 
and educational deprivations. A more serious omission is the failure 
to discuss the continued efforts of Negroos to attain froedom and 
equality through individual and organized, efforts . 

Ignoranco of recent scholarship, although, unforgivable, might 
account for some of tho errors of omission found in American history 
textbooks, but we can assume that racial bias is also responsible for 
multitudinous errors. Certainly among some textbook writers there is 
an underlying assumption that Negroos are not Americans in a real 
sense. Such an assumption is all pervasivo and freos the oauthors from 
the responsibility of examining the Amorican Creed or America's 
development in torns of what they havo moant to the Negro. Less 
insidious, perhaps, but no loss offensive to all fairminded porsons 
and certainly to the historian who regards his craft as dedicated to 
tho search for truth, are tho slips of racism which appear hore and 
there in many, if not most, texts. Examples of such slips are found 
in the froquent portrayal of the slave as a childlike, docile, happy- 
go-lucky creature, or in the attempts of justification of post-Civil 
War Black Codes and the activities of the Ku Klux Klan as necessary 
for controlling tho shiftless, wandoring and vicious freedmen, or in 
ignoring Negro protest loaders such as Gabriel Prosser, Denmark Ves.ey, 
David Walker, Nat Tumor, scores of Negro abolitionists, W. E. B. 

DuBois, Marcus Garvey, Martin Luther King and Malcolm X whilo giving 
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attontion to such men at Booker T. V&shington and George Washington 
Carvor who better fit the racist image of "the Negro in his place." 

There is no doubt that textbook content is a reliable indicator 
of what is being taught in many if not most classrooms of Amorica. 
Fortunately, agitation and protest have alorted textbook publishers 
and many are now looking for or publishing books which give more 
attention to the Negro’s role in American history. In spite of those 
results, there are some basic fallacies in directing the concern for 
the improvement of the teaching of history into a concentrated attack 
on textbooks . In addition to the fact that it requires considerable 
timo for recent scholarship to be synthesized and incorporated into 
general texts, there are other factors that would suggest a more 
fruitful approach to improving the teaching of American history in 
general and about the Negro in particular. 

American history textbooks aro conventionally narrative in style 
designed to trace the building of the nation and develop the idea 
of tho onward progress of its government and people towards the 
reality of the American Croedj myth-building becomes more important 
than critical inquiry or historical method. Consequently, most 
textbook writers are concerned with collecting rovored facts of past 
politics and painting portraits of venerated national heroes. The 
history of America than becomes largely a history of tho elito and 
of national consensus. National failures and transgressions or the 
frustrated aspirations of the oppressed are not to bo allowed to 
mar this glorious panorama. To superimpose the achievements and 
heroos of the Nogro on such a picture of the American past would 
only serve to compound unreality with incongruity. More fundamental 
chango is demanded. If there is any concern for historical accuracy 
and for educating responsible and intelligent decision makers for 
tomorrow rather than indoctrinating patriotic citizens, the study of 
American history must bo more than exaltation of the nation's past; 
it must provide an opportunity for critical analyses of the myth- 
structure, which should include realistic evaluation of tho historical 
roles of all racial and othnic groups, in depth examination of tho 
conflicts botwoon practices and professed American ideals, and honest 
treatment of tho nation's relations with its neighbors. Not only do 
textbook writers fail to recognizo tho need for explaining the 
development of Negro slavery and white racism, but they also fail to 
rocognizo such inconsistencies as treating imperialism as an evil 
while justifying or giving tacit approval to Manifest Destiny and 
America's treatment of tho India.n. 



Proponents of Nogro history aro not alono in their disapproved 
of the Amorican history textbook. It has come more and moro under 
attack recently, not only because of its weaknesses in content, but 
also as a teaching tool. In the last decade or so thero has 
developed a widespread movement for developing now approaches to the 
teaching of history vjhich has enlisted support from both educationists 
and historians and producod dozens of experimental projects working 
toward a "new history." The narrative study of history has been almost 
universally rejected by these reformers for approaches _ based on tho 
boliof that tho student learns moro by pursuing answers to meaningful 
or relevant questions. Introducing such toaching strategies as inquiry, 
directod discussion, discovery oxercises, reflective thinking, 
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So c rati c -analysis discussion and others, the "new history" projects 
are replacing tho textbook by a variety of sources and/or raw data 
in the form of written, audiovisual, and manipulative materials . 

Tho aim is not to teach the student generalizations handed down by 
the writers of history, but to allow him through using the historical 
method to reach his own conclusions, with the idea that by learning 
through practice he will be equipped to go on learning through life 
and consequently become a useful, independent citizon. 

Tho teachers of this "new history" are not requirod "to cover 
the courso, " i.e., the contents of a text, which '.i. irrafost 'cases- -could 
be done only superficially and badly in the allotted time. Instead, 
the matorials selected for study are chosen carefully with specific 
objectives in mind which center around tho development or inquiry 
skills and equipping the student to live in a modern world and cope 
rationally with its problems. 

Thus those desiring more realistic and balanced treatment of 
the Negro in American history aro beating a dying horse with their 
attacks on textbooks. This is paradoxical, because in perhaps no 
other field of Amorican history have more and better materials 
been produced which are adaptable for teaching the "now history" 
than in the area of Negro history. There is no reason why any 
skilled teacher committed to toaching Negro history should be tied 
to the textbook, oxcept, of course, in those authoritarian school 
systems where tho teacher has no freedom to choose supplemental 
instructional matorials. While not all teachers aro yet committed 
to teaching about tho Negro in Amorican history, the number who aro is 
growing by leaps and bounds and acquiring knowledge and materials in 
the field is a major concern of secondary and elementary school 
teachers across the nation. But not all committed teachors are yet ready 
to accept the fact that to do justice to the history of the Amorican 
Negro moans to challenge tho comfortable myths we have accepted as 
history and recognize that American history is, among other things, 
a study in moral corruption and racism that has tainted most of our 
national horoos as well as institutions. Unfortunately, also, so 
few of these committed teachors are skilled in tho techniques of 
teaching the "new history." This is the major challenge today for 
the history departments of our colleges and univorsitios . Summer 
workshops and institutes are contributing to the re-education of 
toachors and broathing life into the old cliche that content and 
methods cannot bo separated. Howevor, most colleges and universities 
have not recognized tho moaning and significance of this union and 
tho responsibility it places on tho academician for serving both as 
a model and a trainer for toachers. 

Addod to the development of tho "new history" and the concern 
for a more balanced and accurate treatment of the Negro in American 
history, there is emerging among historians a sizoablo and talented 
group of young scholars who are challenging accepted views of the 
Amorican past. All this is to forcast well for the studonts of 
x»oday and tomorrow. There is hope that tho study of American history 
will serve to dovelop critical inquiry and understanding of the common 
humaniti' of all men, thus bringing about a union of tho methods cf 
tho social scionces and the goals of tho humanities. It should be 
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recognized, however, that many of the proponents of the study of Negro 
history hold concepts of the nature and purpose of history similar to 
those for which the textbook writers have been so severely critized. 

This group, which includes many whites and certainly does not include 
all black historians or proponents of Negro history, looks to the^ 
study of Negro history as essentially a means of building race pride 
by creating black heroes, martyrs, and myths. These zealots, who of 
course, regard history as propaganda rather than inquiry, insist that 
Negro history can bo taught only by a Negro because he alone can 
understand the black soul. This is sheer poppycock, which if followed 
to its logical conclusion would result in separate and isolated history 
for every ethnic, racial and national groups, with a myriad of 
subdivisions in each group. If this course is followed, it will 
result not only in a further distortion of history but also serve to 
reduce communication and lessen human understanding. On the other 
hand, the accurate portrayal of the American Negro’s past can help to 
liberate all Americans from the narrow white mythology that heretc fore 
has been taught in our schools and develop understanding that will help 
to create a spirit of empathy, without which cooperation in solving the 
nation's problems is impossible. The truo scholar of histor/ knows 
that without manufacturing myths there is much that is noble in the 
history of the American Negro. And the humanistic historian will not 
wish to deny the humanity of the Negro by denying his human weaknesses 
and failures. If history is to have a constructive relevance to the 
problems of today we must follow the course of the "now history. We 
cannot go backwards to patriotic or chauvinistic history, which while 
it can serve as a source of group pride, has also well fed such 
ideologies and movements as wars, imperialism, racism, facism and 

nazism. 



Clifton H. Johnson 
Director 

Amistad Research Center and 
Race Eolations 
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APPROACHES TO TEACHING AFRO-AMERICAN HIS TORT 



"It is a complex fate to be an American," Henry James wrote. He 
would never have gotten that idea from nineteenth century schoolbook. 

As described by Ruth Miller Elson in GUARDIANS OF TRADITION, the world 
created in those books is essentially a world of fantasy — a static, 
ideologically simple world abounding in moral prescriptions. "It is 
an ideal world," she wrote, "peopled by ideal villians as well as 
ideal heroes . . . Individuals are to be understood in terms of 
easily discernible, inherent (moral as well as mental) national 
characteristics as much as in terms of their individual character. 

(Races are clearly ranked, with Anglo-Saxons at one end of the scale 
and Negroes at the other. ) Virtue is always rewarded, vice 
punished ... ." History is not a dynamic, ongoing phenomenon, but 
something that began and ended in the finite past: contemporary 
problems are conspicuously absent, reform movements ignored or 
derided. Progross is certain, as in America's moral perfection and 
the spread of her influence throughout the world. 

Studios of contemporary American history books conducted in the 
1960's show little change in the composite picture of American life 
reaching American school children. While many authors today attempt 
to maintain a value neutral stance toward developments in the United 
States, the picture which they often convey is that of America as a 
strapping giant of a nation moving swiftly, inexorably— and harmo- 
niously — toward the perfect society. Although specific instances of 
change are cited, students are rarely offered any basis for 
understanding how social change comes about. The consequences of 
such vast historical developments as industrialization and urbanization 
are seldom adequately explored. Characterized largely by "blandness and 
amoral optimism," contemporary American history textbooks "purvey a 
sweetness-and-light picture of American history that is both false 
and vicious in its effects." 

Without doubt the group most maligned by this storybook picture 
of the United States is the Negro Amorican. It is not that the 
American black man is portrayed as vicious, or as the object of the 
white majority's hatred, or for that matter as constituting in any 
way a threat to the American polity. There is, on the contrary, a 
determined offort to avoid any implication that racial differences have 
produced strains—much less violence--in America's "melting pot" culture, 
and a basic unwillingness to acknowledge that race operated as a factor 
in U. S. history. The most striking thing about these books is the 
virtual omission of the Afro-American: for the most part, in their 
pages black men simply do not oxist as Americans. Where they do 
appear, it is in a drastically dehumanized form: either within the 
institution of slavery, in which capacity Negroes do not appear as 
persons at all} as an inert masoj or in caricature. 

America's collective" sense of the past" did not come only 
packaged in history texts} the imago described above of the Afro- 
American has endured in popular culture as well. Of the millions 
who watched Bill Cosby narrate C.B.S. 's "Of Black America" series 
last summer, how many wore aware of a painful lesson learned by Cosby 



as a child and ro called for a Net? York Times reporter: "We only had 

two Negro teachers in my elementary school (in an all-black 
Philadelphia ghetto), and one of them taught my fifth grade. I 
remember her being terribly upset one day when we came back from 
an assombly program. She Pried, and she rhado us promise we'd never 
sing 'Old Black Joe' again." 

For two hundred years the fate of the Negro American at the 
hands of textbook publishers has been not to be despised, only 
ignored. The widespread assumptions of white superiority and Negro 
inferiority of the last century have persisted into the present one; 
aided by the sonsitivity of publishers to the Southern textbook 
market, these racist views pervade a majority of history textbooks 
usod in the classrooms of the 1960's. The cryptic statement attri- 
buted to one expert romains true today : the Negro appears in American 
history books before the Civil War as a slave, afterwards vaguely as 
a problem, if at all. Two eminent American authors who wrote of the 
black man's experience in America--Ralph Ellison in THE INVISIBLE MAN 
and James Baldwin in NOBODY KNOWS MY NAME— have eloquently confirmed 
a judgment made earlier by George Bernard Shaw. "The worst sin toward 
our fellow creatures," Shaw wrote," is not to hate them but to be 
indifforent to thorny that is the essence of inhumanity." 

Nevertheless, changes have begun to occur along a number of 
fronts. For one thing, the schools of the twentieth century no 
longer have a monopoly on imago-making in history. Narrative 
accounts of the Afro-American experiences can bo found in magazine 
articles like those appearing in Tuesday (a Sunday supplement to 
several urban newspapors) and in "Beyond the Mayflower" and 
"Pioneers in Protest," two series of articles written by Lerono 
Bennett for EBONY. The Establishment press, too, has discovered 
tho black man: a loading national women's magazine runs feature 
stories on the life of a slain Mississippi rights leader Medger 
Evers, and Aretha Franklin brings soul to the middle-class roadership 
of TIME the weokly newsmagazine. Negro jazz, blues and tho folk 
music of the civil rights revolution continuo to gain in general 
popularity; the same is true of many local painting and photography 
exhibits which depict the black experience. Veiy recently, Afro- 
American museums have sprung up in cities ac;ross the country and an 
experimental black theatre is in the making. It is even possible to 
learn tho history and practice of"soul cooking" in television 
demonstrations, foature articles on the women's pages of big city 
dailies, and lavishly illustrated and annotated ethnic cookbooks. 

All of these media— but especially television-have made the Negro 
revolution an historiccal experience more accessible to more 
Americans, black and white. 

Another change involving mass communication is the increasing 
availability of a large variety of high quality source materials on 
the Afro-American experience. Recent gains in publishing and 
scholarship have been touched on in Dr. Johnson's article. The 
mushrooming paperback book industry also has been a boon to the study 
of black history. For junior and senior high school students there 
is the exciting and eminently readable three-volume collection of 
original sources by Milton Meltzer, In Their Own Words ( 1967)3 and a 
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good one-volume compilation by Richard Wade, The Negro in American Life 
(1965). Colloge students would surely profit from consulting Leslie 
Fishol and Benjamin Quarles' The Negro American (1967), a bulky and 
rich collection of first-hand materials tied together by narrative 
sections that are almost comprehensive and penetrating enough to 
constitute a text in themselves. In addition to the two basic 
hardbound books in the field, John Hope Franklin's From Slavery to 
Freedom (I9h7$ rev. cd. 1967) and a more recent interpretation by 
August Meior and Elliott Rudwick, From Plantation to Ghetto (1967) 
there are now two paperback narratives : Benjamin Quarles' thorough 

and interesting survey, The Negro in the Making of America (I96I1.J 
suitable for high school and college use), and C. Eric Lincoln's 
The Negro Pilgrimage in America (1967$ with its abundant photographic 
and other contemporaneous illustrations, well-suited generally for 
junior and senior high school readers). In addition, there are many, 
many other superior primary and secondary sources on the Afro-American 
oxperienco — both classics and newer works--now available on the 
paperback markot. 

Government agencies, too, have been developing an interest in the 
Negro American past. The bureaucracies of education in a number of 
citios have put togother supplementary guides on the black exporienco 
for classroom teachers' use. Half a dozen states have adopted (and 
others are considering) laws aimed at increasing coverage of minority 
groups in tho schools. Of these several states, unfortunately, only 
one apparently had the pre-science to devote explicit attention to 
toxtbook selection — one area in which legislation could (by 
prohibiting the use of flagrantly biased books) be maximally 
effective. At tho federal level, a handful of NDEA Institutes 
around tho country each with thirty to forty teachers, have been 
structured around the topic of Negro American history. The 
Office of Education has recently been involved in a survey of the 
curricular treatment of black Americans in school districts across 
the nation. And a call has been issued by a few Americans for a 
Presidential Commission on Negro History. Laudable a3 these 
measures taken by the public sector are, however, most of them are 
dependent on moral suasion to the virtual exclusion of logal 
accountability of any sortj it is difficult to know just how 
effective they will — or can— be. Certainly tho majority of 
American classrooms remain untouched by these reforms, real and 
potential. 

In spito of tho changes that havo boon mado in the last decade, 
public protest shows no signs of abating. Tho beginning was a scant 
six years ago, when, on the heels of the civil rights revolution, 
organized groups in tho big cities— most notably local chapters of 
the N.A.A.C.P. and of the American Federation of Teachers, along with 
concerned parent groups — began to pressure boards of education for 
adequate coverage in the schools of Nogro American history. As city 
aftor major city drew up supplementary curriculum guides, and 
publishers (also under pressure) began to revise texts using the 
guides as a basis, it seemed that these pioneering protest groups 
would havo their way. Today their success may appear a little more 
equivocal. Howover, since other analyses of racially biased books 
had boon made in the past (as long ago as 19U9» by the American 
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Council of Education), it is difficult to avoid crediting organized 
protest groups in the cities for many of tho changes that have 
occurred in publishing. Today strident demands are heard more and 

more frequently from black communities across the country 

especially from students — for black studies programs in colleges as 
well as in public school systems. 

What about textbooks? Until recently the major target of 
demonstrators, textbooks have now been seized upon by some educational 
pundits who proclaim, soniowhat prematurely, that the textbook industry 
(which grossed an estimated $3!?0,000 f 000 in 196?) is in the middle of 
a "revolution." While it is true that changes in the direction of a 
more balanced racial history have been made in some bookstand are 
contemplated in other's, the vast majority of texts remain in need of 
substantial revision. Some publishers have made available separate 
supplements on the black American experience; although many of these are 
substitutes for serious treatment of that experience within the 
textbooks themselves, Douoleday-Anchor has made an outstanding 
contribution with its Zenith Book Series, written for junior- high 
school students by professional historians. 



Only six years ago one publishing house was hailed in the nation's 
liberal press for taking the "courageous" step of putting out two 
editions of a textbook- -an integrated version for the North, and, as 
the industry euphemism goes, a "de-integrated" one for Southern states. 
Today such a practice is derided by rights . leaders and apologized for by 
publishers (many of whom nevertheless continue the practice). Other 
ingenious devices have been found; publishers are now coming up with 
texts segregated in their "integration." One common practice is to 
concentrate all of the book's Afro-American history in a short supple- 
mental section sandwiched between chapters or at the end of the book. 
The effects of this arrangement is to make coverage optional by 
leaving tho question of (official) inclusion to. the teacher. These 
"new," 1960's variety separate-and-unoqual versions of the nations 
racial past have dubious educational value. Not long ago a thought- 
ful publisher commented: "The immediate response to Anglo-Saxon 

materials seems to be non -^Anglo-Saxon materials# • • • (publishers) do 
books about Negro heroes instead of books about heroes — white and 
Negro— and so replace our previous exclusion with separatism. We 
now speak after tho same mythic simplicity, but in a new style, 
instead of attempting to cope with the increasing complexity of 
American reality." That is precisely the problem faced. by today's 
educator in tho social sciences : doing justice to the historical 
complexity which we call the American experience. 



In trying to deal with the racial complexity of the nation's 
past, one quickly becomes aware of the fact that there are a number 
of different ways — more accurately, degrees — of integrating American 
history. None of these modes of integration is adequate by itself; 
some, however, are more pernicious than others when used in isolation. 



The easiest— and the least effective— way to arrive at 
racial history is, as Spelman College's Vincent Harding has 
paraphrased it, simply by dropping an occasional individual 
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drop" into the national molting pot. The dangers of this individual 
approach are multiplied when (as is often the case) theso persons are 
grouped together for consideration and troated essentially as Negro 
rather than as American leaders . For example, William Katz has pointed 
out that Frederick Douglass is usually studied as an escaped slave and 
black abolitionist rather than on the same stage as other Americans, as 
a major figure in nineteenth century roform movements. This kind of 
bloc classification is sometimes dofonsible-e.o. , when trying to make 
a case for the Afro-American experience as a "cultural whole" (for 
suggestions on treatment of black Americans as a subculture, see below 
on teaching problems connected with race). However, the isolation of 
minority Americans, without justification, in special categories of 
their own is not only to distort the truth but to imply that their 
history is not worthy of consideration as a part of the national 
experience. 

The alternative tc inserting black individuals as blocs in the 
American saga is to scatter them singly throughout the narrative. 

Thus in some books wo read that Matthew Henson accompanied Admiral 
Perry to the North Pole, Jan E. Matzeliger invented the shoe lasting 
machine, and Garrett Morgan, a Cleveland Negro, invented the traffic 
light. This approach, too, is insufficient. First, the black 
individuals chosen for inclusion are aften those who are least 
offensive to the white American’s imago of himself and who, in their 
times, least threatoned to upset the racial status quo. Booker T. 
Washington has far greater markot valuo in the textbook world than 
either Nat Turner or Malcolm X. Even in cases where blacks and whites 
are chosen on the basis of comparable historical criteria, tho picture 
is still not a complete one. This is because — much of American 
historiography and most of her conventional wisdom notwithstanding — 
there is no very good reason for assuming the typicalness of the 
American Illustrious Individual, whatover his color. Thus a great 
many American history books provide us with a picture of a certain 
kind of upwardly mobile elite, but little in the \*ay of a chronicle 
of the experience undergone by the majority of Americans appears, 
nor does a description of structural factors shaping American life. 

Since this individualist approach (whother singly or in blocs) is the 
one most often followed today in "correcting" American racial history, 
we are in danger of manufacturing a whole new set' of darker-hued 
Horatio Alger heroes — and leaving the rest of American history 
unaltored . 

There is another way to perpetuate the injustice done to black 
American citizens in the history books even while including them. 
Benjamin Quarles identified it when he criticized American historians 
for making the Afro-American into an "unperson" by portraying him 
solely as part of a monolithic mass , which in turn was seen as the 
cause or the effect of something* For instance, -under the. institution 
of slavery blacks have typically been seen exclusively as a labor 
forcej later, during the Civil War, they were often analyzed as a 
mass in terms of their potential as rosource or liability to the 
war effort. 

In a variant of the mass approach Negro Americans are seen as 
an issue affecting the course of history--not by their actions (as 
suggested above — but merely by their presence . While some instances 
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of this kind of mass characterization appear to be legitimate, much 
is not. Two well-known examples are the way in which the existence on 
American shores of a large number of enslaved black men affected the 
deliberations of the Founding Fathers at the Constitutional Convention, 
and later the relationship between the institution of slavery (especially 
its spread) and the Civil War*. One less familiar is the effect which 
the prosonco of a largo number of Negro slaves in the South had on 
American policy toward the Indians (e.g., in the Cherokee removal 
controversy of the 1830's). Many accounts give no hint that Afro- 
Americans were anything other than docile and obodient slaves before 
the Civil War, or that not all Negroes were then slaves, or that 
■ individual blacks distinguished themselves in any way. Ironically, 
sometimes this treatment of Negroes only as part of a mass comes at 
the hands of liberal historians who, in their eagerness to establish 
the persistent fact of white racism in America and to absolve blacks 
from any of the onus of the past, and (perhaps unwittingly) by 
reconstructing social reality in such a way that Negroes are left 
with only one role to play: objects of oppression. Quarles is 
right in contending that to write American history treating Negroes 
solely as part of an undifferentiated mass is to denigrate that race 
regardless of the intention or of the point being established. 

Regardless of what is convoyed to us in textbooks, the history 
of a nation is neither merely the sum total of the stories of the 
individuals within it, nor the mute tale of masses of men. Drawing 
on the vast gains made in the social sciences in this century 
enables the historian to organize the experience of a society oyer 
time in another way. Contemporary social science concepts applied 
to history make it possible to analyze American society at any point 
in time as a coherent social system , (for our purposes) to identify 
the Afro-American's role within that structure, and to study the 
evolution of social change in an incredibly dynamic society. Thus 
not only are individuals actors, but organized groups and social 
movements also can influence and be influenced by history. Key 
social institutions such as the family and the church have a greater 
part to play in black American history reconstructed j groups such as 
I tho N.A.A.C.P. and A. Philip Randolph's Brotherhood of Sleeping 

j Car Porters become important especially in the study of social change, 

i Greater attention- should be'devoted to Marcus Garvey's "Back to 

| Africa" movement of the 1920’- and the civil rights and black power 

| movements of our times. The experience of blacks as a minority group 

\ can bo compared to that of other (racial, ethnic and religious) 

! minorities in the American pastj "the minority group experience" 

| (if one can bo identified) should also be examined vis a vis that of 

f the majority. In any case, America should be viewed as a coheront 

but constantly changing social structure, the component parts of 
‘ which can be broken down and analyzed separately as well as in relation 

to the whole. Although race is only one component part, it is a major 
one; once the factor of race is taken account of, many themes from 
the unreconstructed version of United States history will need 
revision and new ones will have to be added (for example, the Afro- 
American's struggle for freedom). 

Once a social structural approach is taken to the study of 
American history, white recism will bo seen for what it is; an 
institutional phenomenon witn~deep roots in all facets of our society. 
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We will no longer be able to explain away the injustices inflicted on 
blacks by white Americans through verbal euphemisms which obscure 
more than they explain (e.g., "the poculiar institution," "the trouble- 
some prosonce"). We cannot read that injustice out of the national 
past by seoing it as a fundamentally un-American happening entirely 
alion to the "real" American history. Nor can we take the overly 
sanguine view that white racism did exist, but only as a momentary 
lapse which was cleared away by the Civil War and its aftermath. 

It should be obvious to every American in the 1960‘s that if there 
evor were a time when we could indulge ourselves in such illusions, 
that timo is not now. Almost twenty-fivo yoars ago Gunnar Ifyrdal 
identified the "problem of the Negro" as "predominantly a white 
man's problem" — and one which cannot be treated in isolation. Any 
careful student of the Afro-American past will be hard put not to 
conclude that white racism, on the one hand, and black degradation 
on the other, have been constant and pervasive factors intricately 
interwoven throughout American history. Until that painful fact is 
affirmed we shall remain ill-equipped to confront the problems of 
tho insistent present. 

Why, then, teach an interracial American history? The 
scholar's answer firsts it's true — that is how it happened. A 
false picturo of America's past can offer a few reliable guide- 
linos to sorting out the nation's present problems. Of those who 
do not accept on principle the need for a comprehensive and accurate 
history, few will be able to reject it as an expedient. It should be 
obvious in 1968 that fow American youth, black or whito, will settle 
for illusions over roality whore the past is concerned. By continuing 
to put forth a mythology which has little basis in fact, we shall be 
teaching contempt for history and for the white world which is its 
purveyor, as well as contributing to the already considerable degree 
of cynicism among many American young people today. 

Wo cannot, as individuals or collectively as a nation, approach 
social maturity as long as we continue to prop ourselves up with 
false images which prevent us from seeing the past as it was. Rather, 
we must develop the ability to see culturally different individuals 
for who they are (or were), ourselves for who we are, and human 
beings as they are. On the individual level, this will involvo 
new self-concepts for all Americans : tho unearned sense of inferiority 
which has boen a large part of the national legacy to black people 
must be traded for a new sense of pride in themselves and their 
ancestors; whites must divost themselves of the falsely inflated 
notions of self and of the unspoken, unacknowledged yet apparently 
impregnable sense of superiority which has been their unearned 
increment at the hands of history. Significantly, the latter change 
is the one more often omitted by spokesmen for a new national history, 
though it may well necessitate a more difficult and painful transition 
for those involved (many whites, however inarticulately, will seo 
themselves as having nothing to gain and a great deal to lose). The 
two changes are equally important, however: both -races must learn, in 
Thomas Pettigrew's phraseology, a new "equal citizen's role." 

Nothing less than our character as a nation — and perhaps even 
national survival — is at stake. 
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Those remarks presume what is almost universally accepted as the 
primary goal of the social studies: education for citizenship. 

Although thi3 aim is variously(and imperfectly) understood by almost 
all who assert it, it generally proceeds from the assumption that the 
knowledgeable citizen is the good citizon (i.e., that knowledge 
accumulated is somehow transformed into effective political action). 
Social knowledge should be seen as a necessary but not sufficient 
condition for responsible citizenship. If this assumption holds any 
viator at all, it becomes necessary to look at the world in which 
American citizens will be callod upon "to function. At home, at the 
present time, we are a conflict-and hate-ridden poople, tom apart 
of the issue of race. Overseas, we shall increasingly be called 
upon to relato to "the other two-thirds of the world" — non- 
Christian, non-Wes tom, non-affluent, and for the most part non- 
white— a world bearing little resemblance to the American experience. 
These two tasks are not unrelated, for the United States has in the 
Afro-American background a major link to the experience of the majority 
of the world’s people. 

There is a need to establish realistic goals in teaching about 
cultural difference. Ideally, the study of the social sciences 
should illuminate an individual’s understanding of himself and of 
his people, as well as of people differing from himself, and finally 
of man's humaneness. In coming to terms with his social world, one 
must then learn to make distinctions between what about a man is 
human, what more narrowly is cultural, and finally what is peculiar 
only to the individual. Anthropologist Frederick Gearing has suggested 
two reasonable educational profits to be gained from the study of 
another culture. Such a study would, first, permit a student to 
recognize that any culturally patterned behavio r, however bi zarre it 
may at first appear, at bottom mak es plausible sense, is djelievaSle 
and fully human (not* personally attractive, necessarily, nor ’good 1 
necessarily, but humanly believable)." Second, it should ". . . help 
a student to see well-accurately and in some measure of completeness 
— the social world immediately around him , his own social world which 
is often too familiar to quite see. To study (another culture) is, 
through comparison, to see ourselves." 

To transpose such a framework into the perspective of American 
history is problematic, first, does the Afro-American experience fit 
this paradigm, i.e., is it another culture? Too many who have been 
close to the black experience have emphasized the radical disjunction 
between white (middle-class especially) and Negro (especially lower- 
class) lifostyles to leave very much room for doubt. In so far es 
the Negro Amorican experience is a cultural whole, it ought to be 
transmitted as such, as well as integrated into the national story 
where appropriate. The task of dealing with the black experience as 
a subculture requires the imposition of an essentially social science 
conceptual scheme on American history. However, rather than attempting 
to see the social system at any point in time as a whole, and setting 
out to do an analysis only of one carefully dolinoatod element '\f that 
structure, historians of the American experience have tended, on the 
one hand,' to lift out the sagas' of individual Americans and put these 
forward as the American experience in microcosm, and on the other hand, 
to attempt comprehensive surveys of relatively vast periods of time 
(with both approaches typically operating to perpetuate the national 
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mythology). The latter alternative would not b>= so demaging if it were 
not for the tendency of some writers of history to dolude themselves -- 
and worse, their readers --into concluding that "their" period had then 
been "covered", rather than qualifying the significance of their work 
by identifying it as dealing with a single small aspect of that period, 
as soen through only one angle of vision. The historical discipline is 
perhaps the most unconsciously and unmethodically selective of all 
of the social sciences (thus leaving itself peculiarly vulnerable to 
cultural bias); the survey approach in particular, by getting more and 
bigger conclusions for less research, is deceptively efficient. 

This somewhat haphazard selection process is pregnant with 
consequences for any minority group; in the area of Afro-American 
history the tendency has been-when blacks are included at all — to 
select out those Negroes whose lives best reflected what was purportedly 
"American" (those selected generally have resembled the middle-class 
white American "on-the-make") . Putting forth this overly assimilated 
version of our history as the American story is particularly unfortunate 
in a country whose richness and variety of nopulation are almost 
unparalleled in history. As Benjamin Quarles has observed, taking an 
"in-group approach" to the history of a pluralistic society is bound 
to result in the donigration of some groups. Where the black American 
experience as a whole is concerned, what is called for is the trans- 
mission of that culture with its differences in tact — not the 
presentation of a group Americanized beyoni recognition, featuring 
Negroes as no more than white men colorod brown." Ironically, if 
this is done, cries of opposition will be heard from — of all places 
--some liberal quarters, where any attempt at differentiation is 
seen as -discrimination. Equality is not sameness, however; ani if 
we are to iovelop any reasonably accurate conception of what happened 
in American history, this course (supplemented by others where 
appropriate) must be followed. 

Whether the black experience from America's past is portrayed 
as having a cultural unity of its own or is (as is more frequently the 
case) broken down from inclusion and analysis, the most ticklish 
of all of the problems involved in transmitting that experience is 
the one stemming from the emotional investment which we have in our 
own identity — national and racial, both blacks and whites. Only a 
few years ago feelings connected with this subject were buried, fugitive, 
hidden; many whites at least could believe that they didn't exist. 

Today the emotional ramifications of race are no longer undertones, 
but seem rather to have an inner dynamic of their own which compels 
a public hearing (or, more accurately, public expression). While 
these tensions are probably most acute in an integrated teaching 
situation, they are not peculiar to that setting. Common reactions 
of both races to black American history are disbelief, resistance 
and frustration; furthermore, the feelings exposed in many cases 
may be counterproductive to learning. Students who are white have 
been known to react with shame, guilt, frustration and, at the other 
extreme, withdrawal covered by an aggressive form of defensive 
chauvinism.' For black students the experience could intensify . 

(and help to make articulate)- existing feelings of oppression 
turning resentment into anger, rage, even hate. No more thar. white 
students are blacks immune from reactions of shame and guilt, 
somotimos confrontation with the fact of the slave past or, for 
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some students, mention of the African experience will envoke these 
emotions (especially in integrated situations where the problem is 
sometimes exacerbated by the taunts of other students). To some, 
such a reaction may seem strangely inappropriate, yet it wasn’t 
twenty years ago (before the major revisionist work of slavery) 
that one black historian noted similar perceptions in the work of 
Negro scholars on slavery and another proclaimed that "the topic of 
slavery in the U. S. has been virtually exhausted," concluding that 
further study would be a "waste of. time." Whatever the direction 
or intensity of the reaction, it is clear that--contrary to at 
least one expert's assumptions merely to bring real feelings into 
the classroom arena is not to assure that anything constructive will 
result. 

The emotional resistance to be encountered in teaching about 
race in America should not be underestimated. The problems are 
complex, depending only in part, ’ however, on who is teaching what 
to whom. Whatever the teaching situation, resistance can be 
counted on from teachers, parents, and most of all from the students 
themselves. While there is no panacea for the classroom tension 
which will almost inevitably be generated, there are some approaches 
which might allow a teacher to circumvent the emotion — and even 
a few through which he can exploit it to servo his own education 
aims. For one thing, Professor Gearing's anthropological format is 
relevant here (especially to difficult teaching situations but to 
most other ones too); the first educational imperative is to revise 
downward our expectations concerning changes in attitude and 
behavior. Instant appreciation of the other race should not be a 
major aim, nor should one expect overnight .behavioral change. 

Goaring's proposed educational "profits" seem far more sensible; 
Students should first learn to accept cultural behavior differing 
from their own as "humanly believable"; from this awareness, respect 
and understanding should eventually follow. Once the teacher's goal is 
restrained somewhat, any of the following courses of action might be 
pursued; (l) emphasis on self-expression nnd communication (student- 
student as well as student- teacher); ( 2 ) as nearly as possible 
approximating real life conditions which promote understanding (within, 
of course, the limits imposed by the classroom situation); and (3) use 
of the inquiry approach to learning. It should be kept in mind that 
the appropriateness of the strategy used will vary with the teaching 
situation; for example, on this subject the first approach would 
be well suited for a class of black students while it probably 
should not be attempted in an integrated situation unless the 
instructor knows how to make constructive use of the emotions 
envoked. 

In order to open lines of communication across cultural 
boundaries, anthropologist Paul Bohannan has stressed the need 
constantly to probe bebeath the surface of observable emotion and 
behavior in order to uncover underlying values, unstated assumptions, 
basic motivations, etc. With the same goal in mind but from an 
American urban perspective, Herbert Kohl has taken a slightly 
different tack in his excellent booklet, TEACHING THE "UN TEACHABLE". 

The book emphasizes the radical disjunction between the daily 
experience of ghetto children and the progress -orient ed history which, 



according to a standardized curriculum, they are supposed to be 
taught. Kohl advocates scrapping a course of study which is at best 
irrelevant to the children's lives and using as a starting point the 
children's experience, moving from their perceptions about themselves 
and their world to experience common to all mankind. Experiments 
in drawing, painting and photography have been used successfully, 
especially with "disadvantaged" children. An enterprising teacher 
at an inner city school in Chicago devised a plan combining both 
creativity and the search for models: fourth-graders chose historical 
or contemporary figures whom they admired and made cubic mobiles 
(one side was used for a portrait of the figure, the other three for 
a brief biographical sketch. Another Chicago instructor taught 
reading to her fourth grade class by teaching them songs (which she 
. . .accompanied on her guitar). In a Detroit junior high school, a 
Negro history teacher came up with a device to assist youngsters in 
learning the names and accomplishments of outstanding Afro-Americans: 
the game which he created is a variant of "Monopoly," with black 
American notables substituting for the properties and "Simon Legree 
plantation", for the jail; advancement is via Harriet Tubman and the 
Underground Railroad. Other techniques that work well with students 
who have had fewer educational advantages are dramatization (of 
events, plays, situations); small group work which rewards oral 
participation, and the use of such non-verbal materials as records, 
pictures, and regalia of all kinds (a good one-volume collection is 
A Pictorial History of the Negro in America edited by Langston 
Hughes and Milton Meltzer). As with photography, the intelligent 
use of technology- -in this case, tape recorders can not only 
encourage the mastery of language (and artistic) skills but give a 
boost, to the child's ego as well. 

Under certain conditions, the possibility of transforming 
attitudes on race through first changing behavior patterns has been 
established empirically. Ideally, children's attitudes would be 
influenced by informal interracial experience in their daily lives. 
Within the present public school system, however, this is seldom • 
possible; first, because schools remain segregated (eighty-six 
percent of all American schoolchildren attend racially segregated^ 
schools; more children are in segregated schools today than in 19&); 
second, because conditions in American classrooms seldom meet the 
criteria for positive attitude change. Specifically, classroom 
situations tend to be competitive rather than cooperative; there 
are often differences in status among - the students; and classmates 
typically strive toward individual goals rather than a common group 
goal requiring interdependence of action. Nevertheless, it is 
possible to structure educational experiences (vicarious or first- 
hand) which approximate the constructive interracial situations in the 
real world that are presently denied the great majority of American 
students. In this way teachers can exploit .the social context 
vihich is one of the classroo' "givens" in order to influence those 
attitudes which are rooted neither in the students' past histories 
nor in their personalities, but in the current social fabric. 

One such approach is role-playing or socio-drama. Under the 
direction of a skilled teacher and preceded by substantial student 
research, role-playing can be especially effective in changing 
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students ’ perceptions of themselves and of others. A plantation 
sceno might be reenacted, or a more contemporary confrontation 
between employer and employee attempted, or the situations of 
Southern slave and Northern factory worker compared dramatically. 

Martin Duberman's provocative IN WHITE AMERICA is a dramatic 
presentation which recapitulates the history of blacks in this 
country and is admirably suited to classroom usej some teachers and 
students have used it as a model but put together their own script 
from original sources, varying the tempo with songs, choral readings, 
danco, etc. Students develop explicitly verbal as well as historical 
skills through debate (for example. Southern slaveholder vs. New 
England abolitionist), or in holding a mock trial (e.g., Plessy vs . 
Ferguson ) • Simulation games with racial themes can be set up (one 
recent suggestion was the establishment of a biracial committee in 
a given town). In an integrated teaching situation, students might 
experiment with exchanging racial, roles and analyzing these experiences. 

Generally, more ingenuity is called for in the typical sogregated 
setting. An imaginative teacher from a small Midwestern town (who was 
featured last year on the Johnny Carson show) solved the problem in 
her all-white grammar school class by dividing the students into two 
groups, by eye color (blue and brown). On the first day she assigned 
all of the privileges to the blue-eyed children (first in line at 
rocess, best toys, etc.); at the end of the day all of the children 
recorded thoir reactions to the treatment they had received. On 
the succeeding day the status order was . reversed, the brown-eyed 
children receiving preferential treatment and those with blue eyes 
discriminated against. Generally, tho children reported strong 
feelings alternately of superiority and resentment) the students — 
not their teacher — made the analogy between what they had 
experienced and the situation of American Negroes today. 

One of the most exciting prospects for social science education 
is in the oara of " sensitivity training ". Implementation of these 
precepts holds great potential for working out better ways of dealing 
with the subject of race in the classroom, although this too 
requires a sensitive and skillful practioner in charge. Recently a 
professor of education attempted to engender in her students (who were 
teachers themselves) greater creativity, spontaneity and empathy 
through the application to teacher education of the acting methods 
of the great Russian performer, Stanislavski. By means of a variety 
of physical and mental exercises, students were taught to sharpen 
up their powers of observation and concentration and to develop an 
"emotional memory" which would onable them, on the one hand, to 
recreate sensations which could then be communicated to an audience, 
and, on the other hand, to determine the objective of another person 
by analyzing his visibly emotional behavior. The resulting 
heightened awareness in the students transferred directly to teaching 
for example, at tho ond of the course one student, with the aid of 
masks and music arranged in advance, "held" a\ Zymi ceremonial rain 
dance that was so vivid and life-like that the rest of the class 
experienced a feeling of presence at the ceremony. 

A second application of sensitivity training has been developed 
by a skilled teacher of Afrb-American history from Baltimore and 
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involves the use of " rumor clinics 11 . This approach is well-suited 
for use in high school classrooms and is one technique that transforms 
the emotion aroused by the race issue into a definite educational 
advantage. Three students are sent out of the room and the remainder 
of the class is shown a picture whose meaning is ambiguous (an effective 
one was the portrait of a Negro woman holding a boby, apparently 
white); the class arrives at an understanding of the picture's 
meaning through discussion. After that the first student returns 
and is shown the picture; then the second one is admitted (but not 
shown the picture) and told by the first what he has seen, after 
which the last student returns and the picture described to him by 
the second one. Distortion almost invariably occurs in these 
accounts and members of the class have been eye-witnesses to the 
making of a rumor. Through subsequent discussion they try to 
pinpoint where breakdown(s) in communication occurred and why, then 
consider the implications of "selective perception" or "frame of 
reference" for the study of history. (I have observed this technique 
in action several times, and have yet to see a student who was 
uninterested — or, more impressively — who failed to get the point.) 

In all of these examples l^he student learns through his own experience ; 
in no case is he lectured ht by a teacher more imbued with evangelical 
zeal than with a genuine concern for student learning. 

There are a number of other learning activities which require 
involvement on the student's part, but are not typically so heavily 
invested with emotion. One which resembles the "rumor clinic" in 
conception is the assignment of several students (separately) to 
"cover" (or report) a single event, then comparing their independent 
reports. Students can learn a great deal through participation and 
observation in political action; by devising, conducting and analyzing 
opinion polls on relevant topics, and through "doing" their own 
local history. In the area of. black history an important and timely 
service can be performed by students who conduct oral history 
interviews (particularly with older people). 

Special needs become apparent in particular student audiences. 

For example, the schooling that black students receive is viewed by 
someas a potentially important antidote to the degradation which has 
been their lot in an unjust society. Thus the authors of Negro Self- 
Concept conclude that because of the nature of his life-experiences, 

"th e Negro child, from earliest school entry through graduation from 
high school, needs continued opportunities to see himself and hlF 
racial group in a realistically positive light ." At a minimal level 
this requirement would seem to call for a larger number of black 
models (expecially men) whom students could emulate and who would 
serve as a spur to incentive. Only recently, however, has it been 
recognized that to be effective, these models should be of a 
particular sort; that is, not impossibly, unattainably (and therefore 
irrelevantly) great, but realistic and down-to-earth enough that a 
majority of black students could believe in — and act on — the possibility 
of "making it" in America. The need for such "middle- range models" 
is pointed to in a passage written by Lena Horne about her own 
youthful (and unsuccessful) search for identity: "I certainly never 

learned anything about my identity in school, because the only Negro 
mentioned in history books was George Washington Carver, and he was 
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too pure and good to believe. . i" A recent experiment at the 
University of Chicago^ School of Education indicates one possible 
solution: in a sorf.es of field-trip visits to businesses owned and 
operated by blacks* Negro junior high school students wore 
significantly affected by face-to-face contacts with business 
executives of their own race. Local (even national) political, 
labor and civil rights leaders could easily serve a similar 
function; if they are unable -to appear personally, it is often 
possible to bring at least their voices live to the classroom by 
means of telotape through a simple and relatively inexpensive 
arrangement with the local telephone company. 

Another aspect of the need to convey a "realistically 
positive" imago of the black American concerns the instructor's 
selection of content within the general : framework of Afro-American 
history. It' is obvious that this kind of image would not be 
conveyed, for example, by emphasizing slave docility to the exclusion 
of the many and varied forms of slave protest that sprang up among 
slaves. There is, however, another kind of black history that is 
dysfunctional in a less conspicuous way. It generally involves a 
"white liberal" teacher — occasionally even a black militant — who is 
compelled by. not very good' psychological reasons of his own to give 
an endless recital of the injustices inflicted on blo.ck people by 
white racist society tends to become in student minds the subject of 
black history. Afro-American achievements are relegated to a 
distinctly second-class position in the narrative. 

That brings up the explosive topic of history by and for 
blacks only. While I cannot suggest a way out of the dilemma, 
noither do I’ consider it as bifurcated an issue as some have made it 
seem. It is not as though there were two species of history in the 
world, one biased and the other unbiased; there are, rather, 
differences in degrees and Kinds of bias in all historical writing 
and teaching. Nor is it necessarily true that a history which colobratos 
the Afro-American past cannot also conform to high standards of 
scholarship. In trying to understand the present wave of black 
nationalism (of which the cry for "black history" is a. major part), 
one should remember that the use of history for chauvinistic purposes 
is not new to the United States. For more than a hundred years 
after the Founding, at first Washington and then Lincoln were made 
into demi-gods, and references made to : the Constitution as "o magic 
parchment," celebration of the national past was the primary function 
of history in the classrooms. Around the turn of the century, when 
a critical spirit finally began to characterize American historio- 
graphy generally, a variety of .different ethnic chauvinisms dominated 
the fiold of immigration history. There are also good reasons for 
the greater intensity of today's black nationalism than was true of 
its European ethnic counterparts of half a century ago; (l) the much 
longer duration of American blacks as a minority group- and the far 
more thoroughgoing, institutionalized forms of oppression which they 
suffered; ( 2 ) the relative speed and suddenness of the "progress" of 
mapy blacks since their post World Ifor II emergence onto the national 
scene, and the disproportionately high expectations generated by such 
a meteoric rise; and (3) because of -their greater identifiability, 
the effective denial to Negro Americans both of the assimilationist 



alternative open to ethnic minorities and of the almost cyclical 
changes of emphasis between denying and asserting their separate 
ethnic pasts which characterized national subcultures. Some serious 
questions about "black history" which remain for the moment unanswered 
could easily become very severe liabilities; for example, the duration 
of this period of heightened Afrb-American nationalism; the possibility 
of teaching black pride without at the same time fostering hatred 
of whites. There is also potentially a gigantic gain— something 
which money is unlikely to bring and which very possibly it could not 
buy anyway. Oscar Lewis identified it when he pointed out that the 
"culture of poverty" would be far more difficult to eradicate than 
mere (material) poverty, then went on to say: "Any movoment. . . 

which organizes and gives hopo to the poor and effectively promotes 
solidarity and identification with larger groups, destroys the 
psychological and social coro of tho culture of poverty." Given 
the political realities of 1968, when the 'War on Poverty" has dwindled 
to scarcely more than a skirmish and is likely to be reduced even 
further, who can fail at least to consider the real benefits of black 
nationalism? 

Quite a different problem is presented by those white students 
who are likely to be un receptive to the study of an interracial 
American past — and they are not products only of the Ciceros and 
Birmingharr .3 of the U. S., nor are they confined to the high school 
level and below. For reasons different from those of the black 
students, those students too are likely to resist authori ty— especial- 
ly when the authority is an avowed "liberal" and tho approach a 
didactic one. A Minneapolis teacher who sensed that her students 
had simply tuned her out whenever she breached tho subject of race, 
came up fcith the idea of showing pictures, without comment, to the 
students and allowing them to draw their own conclusions about meaning. 
Any non -evaluative primary source materials which are them solves 
vivid "and exciting would serve a similar purpose; for example, the 
paintings of Charles White, tho music of Leadbelly or Bessie Smith; 
Langston Hughes' poetry; a recording of selections from Frederick 
Douglass' autobiography. Used judiciously, fiction can be very 
effective in interesting students and in yielding historical insignts. 
Visual material of all kinds is especially good and films perhaps 
best of all. 

The cross-cultural approach is undoubtedly the best context 
from which to proceed to a study of race. Because of unevenhoss of 
preparation, many teachers may find it difficult to manage, but 
wherever possible it should be attempted. With resistant white 
students especially it becomes almost a necessity: an abrasively 
single-minded insistence on studying only the black minority is sure 
to misfire. Whether the basic approach taken is anthropological or 
historical, it is hard to imagine a better over-all setting than the 
Americah experience. A beginning point might be the study of 
contributions made to America by different minorities. Another 
indirect tactic is to look at American civilization through the eyes 
of others (o.g ., foreigners). If generalizations are approached 
cautiously, comparison of the various American subcultures --American 
Indians, ethnic immigrant groups, racial and religious subgroups— 
can be illumination. (Unfortunately, they can also be very damaging 



if the effort is a haphazard one.) The interrelations of these 
various groups, as well as the relation of each to the dominant 
culture, needs far more careful study than it has been given. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, in some particularly difficult 
cases it may be that the best approach to the historical study of 
raco is not through primary sources, nor through comparison, but by 
skirting the whole issue— for a while, at least. The producers of 
CBS' "In Black America" noted that it is useless to beat an audience 
over the head with the facts of poverty or violence j after a certain 
point, they simply do not hear. Professor Gladys Forde of the Fisk 
University drama department has suggested a remedy for such situations: 
teaching cros-cultural understanding through " indirection . 11 One 
might approach the study of race in America through the history, 
fiction, drama, films, etc., on related subjects (for example, 
the persecution of groups other than Negroes, inside and outside 
of America; or the harrassment of persons holding non-conformist 
views). A particularly interesting adaption of the indirect method 
has been suggested by Frederick Gearing, which depending on student 
readiness, could or could not prepare the way for a direct confron- 
tation with the black-white issue. 

Not all of what happens in the classroom can stimulate experience 
or revolve around the student's effort to express himself. The general 
approach best suited to the study of black American history appears to 
be the " inquiry " or discovery strategy. As described by one of its 
major exponents, "the emphasis (in the inquiry approach) is on giving 
the student not the conclusions of the scholars but the raw materials 
with which the scholar works, asking him to formulate the questions 
and work his way through to his own conclusions. . . " For a number 
of reasons this approach seems particularly well adapted to the 
study of Afro-American history. First, the use of non- evaluative 
primary source materials is insisted upon; some of the best work in 
the field of Negro American history is in this form. Second, the 
discovery strategy encourages the use of comparative (or cross- 
cultural) materials which are particularly well calculated, for 
allowing a student to see in clearer outline the black and white 
American experiences. Moreover, as a student pushes from particular 
sources toward conclusions of his own, he is forced to develop an 
awareness of the many different kinds of biases in historical writing 
and to become familiar with the idea that everyone writes from a 
particular "frame of reference." There are advantages for both 
teacher and student in the greater emphasis on historiography than 
on history. The teacher, simultaneously released from the strait 
jacket imposed by the textbook and from the onus of "covering 1 a 
subject chronologically from beginning to end, is forced to make 
decisions about content selection which are otherwise too often 
made by default. This can result in the dovelopmont of criteria 
which oinphas i'z.o an issue's relevance to the community and/or 
its potential interest and meaning to students. 

Whatevor the subject selected for study, the student learns 
analytical skills which he can use in the identification, analysis 
and solution of other problems, and which are prerequisites to 
participatory democracy. The structure of dialog is built into 



many of the inquiry units — they almost demand discussion. In this 
sonso, unlike textbooks, they are made to order for the classroom 
situation. By taking advantage of the potential of tho class as 
a group which thrives on cooperation in the solution of intellectual 
or social problems, . reinforcement is given to democratic values and 
habits over those that are more narrowly and destructively 
individualist, competitive, authoritarian. The student is encouraged 
to become an active inquirer rather than merely a memorizer of 
someone else’s conclusions. Since throughout the learning process 
the teacher acts only as a guide and each student is responsible 
for drawing and testing his own conclusions, no one is allowed the 
luxury of feeling that unpalatable conclusions have been forced 
upon him. In this way the problem of resistance to authority — and 
to learning — that is often heightened by controversial subjects is 
controverted. Perhaps the most important gain is in the idea 
conveyed of the Amorican experience and the citizen's role in itj 
American history can no longer be written off by students as a 
string of events fixed immutably in a dead past, but must be seen, 
even felt , as a dynamic, ongoing process which demands citizen 
participation. 

. A great deal romains to be done. At the most fundamental lovel, 
some amazing research gaps remain to be filled. There has been no 
study to date on tho relationship between a textbook's treatment of 
race and the attitudes (including self-concept) formed by students who 
read it. The impact of the mass media in crucial areas of attitudo 
formation needs study, as does the relative effectiveness of the 
mass media vis a vis the schools in influencing children. Research 
on the effect of the black nationalist movement on black children's 
solf-percoption and on their learning could result in major revisions 
of the integrationist recommendations made by the two recent major 
studies on - the relationship between race and class composition, on 
the one hand, and learning, attitude formation and especially 
identity development all need further work. 

In addition to the need for moire research in key areas, there 
is tho problem of the cultural lag which exists between educational 
theory and classroom practice. For instance, the work that has been 
done on citizenship education (remarkably little for such a 
universally held American value) suggests that children's political 
attitudes and values are firmly established by tho time they leave 
the eighth grade and undergo little change during high school. 

Yet professional scholars are least likely to be involved in 
preparation of material for grammar school classes and elementary 
textbooks are tho ones most distorted in the area of American 
racial history . Little effort has been made to apply knowledge 
about group dynamics to classroom situations and teachers are 
undoroducated in this area — in spite of the fact that classes are 
and will remain groups for some time to come. Tho business 
community has been more receptive to"sonsitivity training" than has 
tho world of public school teaching. And despite all of tho work 
done by sociologists on race, almost no guidelines have been offered 
on how to teach in this explosive subject area, much loss in a 
difficult interracial situation. 
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There is a need for new contributions to historical scholarship, 
although in the field of Negro American research, much of this work is 
in progress. A greater lack is in the area of articulation between 
the subject fields and the schools. Recently some scholars have 
become involved in criticism of materials now in use in the schools-- 
an important first step. But how many in the social sciences have 
performed the more demanding task of ’writing a book in their field for 
use in the schools? For that matter, how many have looked into what 
passes for history in the books read by American schoolchildren in 
their most formative grammar school years? (For those who haven’t, I 
can guarantee that tho experience will be a sobering one.) Increasingly, 
college teachers must broaden their understanding of their responsibili- 
ties in .ordor to include tho training in their disciplines of good 
teachers for the schools. And they must act on that commitment not 
only by example, but by evaluating available classroom materials in 
the field — a task for which they are far bettor qualified than most 
education instructors, by thoughtful consideration of the problems 
teachers will face in their classrooms, and by explicit instruction 
in the art of teaching their subject to younger students. 



Certainly there is much that ought to be done by classroom 
teachors, both through self-education in the area of Afro-American 
history and in developing greater commitment to increasing racial 
understanding. When this is said, however, it must be recognized 
that tho problem is too big for classroom teachors alone to solve. 
Robert Coles is right in noting that it is a little too easy for the 
rest of us to get off the hook by pointing the sole finger of blame 
at the (already beleaguered) teacher on the boat. The human tendency 
to sook out a scapegoat is currently getting reinforcement from 
another development which, although littlo-heoded, is threatening to 
pave tho way for an oven greator copout. The call for self determi- 
nation by blacks is increasingly being read by "white liberals" as 
their exit line from the raco relations arena; it is easier to 
oblige, to get out, than to find a more imaginative way of working 
(behind the scene, if necessary) toward the same goals. Yet there 
is scarcely a school system in this nation whoso textbooks could 
not, first, profit from examination, and second, if (they are) found to 
be deficient (as most of them will), whose teachers nnd school boards 
--not to montion national publishing ho uses --should not feel some 
prossure from the community. For it can only be through the combined 
efforts of blacks and whites, as teachers, publishers, scholars and 
citizens, that an adequate racial education for all American children 
will be achieved. , . 



Juliet Paynt'cr 
Instructor 
NDEA Institute 
Fisk University 
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A LIST OF BASIC BOOKS FOR TEACHERS OF THE HISTORY OF THE NEGRO AMERICAN 



In recent years the number of studies published dealing with the 
Negro American and his past has been voluminous. Many of these studies 
are excellent and significant contributions to scholarship, but too many 
are based on neither sound research nor knowledge of scholarship in 
the field. Consequently, they frequently present distorted views of 
history. The prolific scholarship in Negro history has been accompanied 
by the publication of numerous bibliographies in the field. Although 
several of these have been designed to serve specifically as guides for 
teachers, most of them have some very- serious weaknesses which limit 
their value for the beginning student of Negro history. The most 
common weaknesses are that the compilers have indiscriminately listed an 
enormous number of titles without any, or only superficial, annotations 
to guide the reader. Therefore, the beginning students of Negro history, 
and especially the teacher whose valuable time should not be wasted 
reading materials that do not contribute reliable information, are 
discouraged by the overwhelming volume of suggested readings. 

The following books have been selected and annotated by the 
staff of tho Amistad Research Center and Race Relations Department, 

Fisk University. The titles were chosen after reviewing hundreds of 
books and studying numerous bibliographical essays written by 
authorities in Negro history w It was very difficult to narrow the 
list to ten books; there are many other significant studies that 
might have been included and other compilers might have made different 
selections. However, these selections not only present a comprehensive 
survey of the history of the Negro American, but they also give in- 
dopth treatment of the most significant institutions and movements 
in American History in which the Negro has played a major role. 

The books are listed in the order in which it is suggested they 
should bo read. However, some readers may prefer to save until last 
reading the history by John Hope Franklin and the collection of 
documents by Fishel and Quarles, which together present a synthesis 
and supply documentary evidence of tho eight special studies. 

Franklin, John Hope. FROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM: A HISTORY OF 

AMERICAN NEGROES. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 

New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1967* Special textbook edition, 

$7. SO. 



Immediately after the publication of the first edition, in 
19U7, this book became the standard college textbook in the field. 
Based on extensive research in primaiy and secondary sources, it 
provided a synthesis of Negro American history which represented the 
best scientific scholarship. This new edition is a complete 
revision, reflecting new scholarship and the perspective gained 
through the events that have occurred during the twenty years 
since it was first published. It . begins with a discussion of pre- 
Columbian African civilization and traces the history of the 
Negro American from Africa through the Civil Rights Revolution of 
the 1960 * 3 . The author, who is presently chairman of the history 



dcpartmont at the University of Chicago, has described not only the 
Negro's contributions to American history, but he also analyzes 
the impact of American history and culture on the Negro and integrates 
the whole story into the mainstream of American development. This 
book is required reading for anyone seriously interested in studying 
the Negro and it should be on the reference shelf of every history 
teacher. 



Fishel, Leslie H. Jr. and Quarles, Benjamin. Editors. THE NEGRO 
AMERICANS A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY, New York: William Morrow 
and Company, Inc., 1967, $6.95. 



Several excellent collections of documents in the history of the 
Negro American have been published in recent years. The documentary 
history contributes information and a flavor of Negro history that 
are difficult to present in the standard textbook narrative. In 
addition to the volume horo selected, A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF THE 
NEGRO PEOPLE IN THE UNITED STATES, two volumes, edited by Herbert 
Apthoker. Now York: The Citadel Press, 1967, $2.7$ a volume, and 

EYEWITNESS: THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN HISTORY, edited by William L. Katz, 

New York: Pittman Publishing Corporation, 1967, $9.75, are also 

highly recommended. 



Professors Fishel and Quarles have more nearly succeeded in 
selecting documents rep**oo©n+j.ng all aspects of the Negro American's 
history from his African heritage to thv* pedant day than other 
editors. The documents and illustrations in this book provide 
teachers with excellent sources for using the discovery and inquiry 
methods in the classroom. It is, however, the sound scholarship 
and balanced judgment of editors, reflected in the introductions 
and notes, that set this volume apart as superior to other 
documentary histories. 



This book should be read and studied the first time simultane- 
ously with and as a companion volume to Franklin's FROM SLAVERY TO 
FREEDOM. 

Herskovits, Melville J. THE MYTH OF THE NEGRO PAST. Boston: 

Beacon Press, 1967. $2.h5. 

It has often boen assumed either that the Negroes brought from 
Africa had no cultural background worthy of the name, or that, 
even if. they had, the conditions under which they were, enslaved 
effectively destroyed all vestiges of African culture in the New 
World.. This volume was written, and first published in 19U1, to 
demonstrate that both of those views are erroneous, that Africa . 
has a rich cultural heritage, and that much of this heritage survives 
on this side of the Atlantic. It was originally prepared as a research 
memorandum for the Carnegie Corporation study of the Negro conducted 
by Gunnar Ifyrdal. 

In his first chapter, "The Significance of Africanisms," the 
author indicates that lack of knowledge, not only of the cultures 
of Africa, but also of African-derived cultures in the New World, 
has led even scholars and men of good will to deny the existence of 
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African survivals in the United States or to minimize their significance. 
The second chapter on "The Search for Tribal Origins" shows that the 
slaves were not brought from all parts of Africa — which had been used 
as an argument against the retention of African traits, since this 
would indicate a wide variety of diverse and perhaps incompatible 
cultural traditions— but that most of them came from West Africa, an 
area stretching roughly from Senegal to the Congo. In this region, 
while cultural diversity was indeed present, there wore many under- 
lying similarities, facilitating the retention of many features of 
West African life in the New World. Following this, in "Tho African 
Heritage," Herskovits outlines, those common features, and at the samo 
time shows that the social, political, religious, and aesthetic 
patterns of the area wore far from simple or underdeveloped. 

■ The following two chapters, on tho period of enslavement 
and the processes of acculturation, indicate how it was possible 
for African culture traits to be retained, even under the rigorous 
conditions of slavery. In his discussion on acculturation, 

Horskovits shows that the Negroes were able to adopt many features 
of the respective European cultures with which they were in contact, 
vdthout losing all memory of their former ways. As in all instances 
of acculturation, both old and new patterns were reinterpreted in 
terms of the other. Further, he stresses tho point that acculturation 
is not a one-way process, and that while the Negroes were learning 
European ways, the white people without clearly realizing it were 
also learning African ways. The author devotes three chapters to 
specific African features in the secular, religious, and artistic 
life of Negroes living in various parts of the New World. While 
conceding that African survivals are far fewer in the United States 
than in the more isolated Afroamerican societies of the Carribbean 
and South America, ho says that this does not in any way diminish their 
importance. 

Herkovits concludes with a statement on the significance of 
this research, not only for its practical implications for American 
raco relations, but also for its theoretical values in deepening 
our understanding of the processes of culture change. His 
"ethnohistoric" approach to an understanding of American Negro 
life was specifically critical of earlier sociological studies for 
their neglect of historical factors and was, in turn, criticized by 
sociologists who felt that he laid too much stress on the remnants 
of a distant African past. . Since this was primarily an argument 
over method and emphasis, rather than over the validity of the 
data employed, the work remains stimulating and important. No one 
can quarrel with its basic conclusion that both scholars and laymen 
have too long accepted the myth that Negroes as a people have no 
historical past of their own. 

This is not a book for the casual reader. But it is a 
provocative book and tho serious teacher can gain insights and 
perspectives from reading it that will bo beneficial in teaching 
and understanding not only Negro history but the historical method 
in general. 



Tannerbaum, Frank. SLAVE AND CITIZEN: THE NEGRO IN THE AMERICAS. 

New York: Vintage Books, 19U6. plJU^. 

The purpose of this intriguing comparative 'study is to 
investigate why the social status of Negroes in Latin America 
today is generally much more favorable than it is in the United 
States. It is Tannenbaum's thesis that the reasons lie in the fact 
that slavery in the two areas developed in quite different legal and 
moral settings, which reflected very basic differences in cultural 
traditions. In Spain and Portugal in the fifteenth century, slavery 
was a long-established institution, regulated by law and recognized 
by the Catholic Church. Ih this setting, while slaves were deprived 
of personal freedom they still retained the legal protection of the 
state and the moral protection of the church. In England, on the 
other hand, ancient and medieval traditions affecting slavery had 
died out, nor were the English accustomed, as the Iberians were, to 
dealing with the darker-skinnod individuals . 

When Nogroos were brought as slaves to the Spanish and 
Portuguese colonies in the New World, their treatment continued to 
be conditioned by Iberian traditions, with the rosult that they 
were never considered simply as property, but rather as human beings 
who had certain rights despite their unfortunate condition;.. The 
church demanded that they be instructed in the faith and baptized, 
that they be allowed to contract legal marriages, and it : also 
encouraged manumission. In the English colonies, 'however, Negro 
slaves came to be considered as chattels under the absolute control 
of their masters. Moreover, the Protestant Church did not exert the 
same concom for their salvation and well-beingj baptism was not 
unknown, but slaves wore seldom allowed to contract legal marriages 
and they were frequently denied the privilege, of keeping their 
families together. Finally, manumission was much less frequent 
and was usually discouraged by legal enactments. In this situation, 
the terms "Negro" and "slave" became synonymous in the Ehglish 
colonies and later in the United States. 

In conclusion, Tannenbaum cautions that he is concerned with the 
results of slavery, rather than with the condition of the slaves. 
Slavery evorywhorc is inhuman to slavos and degrading for their 
masters, for the institution has a logic of its own which works its way 
into tho total social structure. Nevertheless, since in Brazil 
and in tho Spanish colonies there was a constantly growing number of 
free Negroes, while in the British West Indies and in the United States 
their numbers wore few, the position of Negroes after emancipation 
was very different. In Latin America the emancipated slaves wore 
easily absorbed into a society in which status did not dopend directly 
upon color and in which inter-marriage was not unusual} in the 
English speaking areas, howover, free Negroes had had their legal 
rights severly restricted, and the freedmen inherited this anomalous 
condition. 

Stampp, Kenneth M. THE PECULIAR INSTITUTION: SLAVERY IN THE ANTE- 
BELLUM SOUTH. New York: Vintage Books, 19 $6. $19$. 

For many years tho accepted view of American slavery was that 
depicted by Ulrich Bonnell Phillips in AMERICAN NEGRO SLAVERY: A 
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SURVEY OF THE SUPPLY, EMPLOYMENT AND CONTROL OF NEGRO LABOR AS 
DETERMINED BY THE PLANTATION REGIME. New York: D. Appleton- Century 

Company, 1918. Now available in paperback from Louisiana State 
University Press. $295. To a great extent the view Phillips 
presented of slavery was that of the Southern planter. In a review 
of Phillips' book, in 1918, Mary White Ovington wrote, "Unless the 
descendant of the slave writes an exhaustive book from his stand- 
point, this might bo the last word on the subject." Stampp is not a 
Negro, but he came very near to writing a book from the standpoint 
of the slave. This is a hard-hitting and thoroughly revisionist 
interpretation of American slavery, based on exhaustive research and 
carefully documented. Stampp swept away the romantic myths and 
apologies that have for long clouded the historical interpretations 
of the institution of slavery. He found that the slaves were 
overworked, poorly clothed and fed, inadequately housed and provided 
with little or no medical attention. He maintained that slavery 
robbed the Negro of his African culture and in return gave him only 
"vocational training. " Instead of the legendary contented and 
happy-go-lucky slave, he found that the Negro was a "troublesome 
property," who frequently made the life of his master miserable 
by passive and overt resistance to t^io System. Nevertheless, the 
South persisted in clinging to the system because it was profitable. 
Here, too, Stampp disagrees with Phillips and earlier interpretations. 

Litwack, Loon F. NORTH OF SIAVERY: THE NEGRO P THE FREE STATES, 

1790-1860. Chicago: Phoenix Books, 1969. $2.U£. 

This excellent study is the first effort by a historian to 
give a comprehensive account of all aspects of the ante-bellum 
life of the Northern Negro. The extent to which the Negro through- 
out the North- suffered political, economic and social proscriptions 
is well documented and provides conclusive evidence that the myth 
of white superiority was not confined to south of the Mason-Dixon 
line. In i860, only Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont provided equal rights of suffrage for the 
Negro. New York allowed the Negro to vote, but there were special 
property and residential requirements that did not apply to whites . 
Elsewhere there was general disfranchisement. The Negro's rights in 
the courts were circumscribed; most states excluded Negroes from 
public education or provided inferior separate schools; and most 
churches discriminated either by denying membership entirely or by 
sotting aside special Negro pews. litwack has ably covered all these 
aspects and also discussed the free Negro in the abolition crusade 
and the joint efforts of white abolitionists and Negroes to improve 
conditions. A significant value of this work is that, whenever 
psssible, Litwack allowed the Negro to tell the story through 
extensive quotations. This study provides the facts for making an 
interesting comparison with the present-day status of the Negro 
in the North. 

McPherson, James M. THE NEGRO'S CIVIL WAR: HOW AMERICAN NEGROES 

FELT AND ACTED DURING THE WAR FOR THE UNION • New York : Vintage 

Books, 1969. $1.9S». 

As the author of this book has pointed out in his introduction, 
the belief persists among many historians and generally among laymen 



that the Negro played "no important or effective" role in Civil War. 

That this beliof has no basis in historical fact is conclusively 
proven by the evidence compiled by McPherson. This is a documentary 
history, mostly in the words of Negroes, with the documents tied 
together by interpretative introductions and transitional discussions 
so that the presentation is in narrative form. The narrative is 
dividod, basically chronologically, into chapters covering differing 
subjects. Approximately a half million Southern Negroes came within 
Union Army lines during the Civil War, and many of these served as 
laborers or soldiers. P^?om both the North and South, more than 
two hundred thousand Negroes were enlisted in the Union Army and 
Navy. The documents presented here reveal not only why thoy fought 
but their bravery and heroism as well. 

This book, however, deals with more than the military contribu- 
tions of the Negro. It shows his reactions to political and social 
developments and covers every aspect of his efforts to effect social 
change. The Civil War Negro worked for the amancipation of the 
slave but his ultimate goal was to achieve all the rights of full 
and equal citizenship. This book is indisponsable for the student who 
wishes to understand past and present hopes, aspirations and 
frustrations of the Negro American. 

... . - .. * *• V 

Woodward, C. Vann. THE STRANGE CAREER OF JIM CROW Second ^revised 

Edition. New Yorks Oxford Univesity Press, 1966. bl.50 

The first edition of this book, composed of lectures delivered 
by Professor Woodward at the University of Virginia in 195U, was 
published in 1955. It was immediately recognized as a significant 
landmark in the history of race relations in the United States? it 
was widely read and acclaimed by historians and laymen, and its 
implications were hotly debated by friends and foes of segregation. 

This rovision is written with a new perspective gained from recent 
scholarship and from the developments of the Civil Rights Revolution 
since 195U. It is a history or origins, development and decline of 
the legal segregation and proscription of Negro in the United States. 
The focus of the book is on the South, but this edition gives some 
attention to segregation in the North. 

The most original contribution of this book is the author's 
thesis that state segregation statutes, or Jim Crow laws, have 
relatively recent origins in United States history • Legal 
segregation was not established during slavery? it would have been 
impractical? and it did not appear immediately after Reconstruction. 
Laws requiring separation of the races did not become widespread in the 
South until after 1890, and the disfranchisement of the Negro by 
statutes establishing the poll tax, property qualifications and the 
white primary was a development of the two decades after 1895. 

While those laws were comparable to the black codes of the ante- 
bellum period, Professor Woodward maintains that the latter were 
less harsh and rigid, and in practice wore softened by laxity in 
enforcement. 
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Between the end of Reconstruction and the 1890' s, three 
indigenous Southern alternatives to the extreme racism of Jim 
Crow were offered the South and rejected. George Washington 
Cable and Lewis H. Blair, among others, proposed the recognition 
of equal rights for all persons. Equalitarian liberalism, however, 
found very few supporters. Most popular was the aristocratic 
paternalism proposed by Southern conservatives. The conservatives 
beliovod that the Negro should occupy a subordinate position in 
Southern Society, but that whites had a responsibility for his 
uplift and development and should not allow him to be ostracised, 
humiliated and degraded. The third alternative was offered by 
Populist radicals. They proposed equal! tarianism based on a belief in 
the need for bi-racial cooperation in the self-interest of each race. 
The rejection of these alternatives and the capitulation of the South 
to the extreme racism of Jim Crow were products of the power struggle 
between the conservatives and the Populists at the turn of the century. 
Professor Woodward analyzes the factors that influenced the 
capitulation. 

The book is a study of Jim Crow and not of the whole system of 
racial discrimination and injustices. Professor Woodward recognizes 
that racism is much older in American history than Jim Crow and that 
the idea of the innate inferiority of the Negro was reflected in 
effective segregation and proscription by custom in many areas before 
given the sanction of law. The importance of his -thesis on the 
. origins of Jim Crow is only one of many reasons why this book should 
' b& required reading for all students' of race relations in the United 
States. The author's treatment of the growth and development of 
legal segregation in the twentieth century is sound and perceptive, 
as is also his analysis in historical perspective of its decline 
and death. 

King, Martin Luther, Jr. WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE: CHAOS OR 

COMMUNITY? New York: Bantam Books, 1968 . $.9$. 

Carmichael, Stokely and Hamilton, Charles V. BLACK POWER: THE 

. POLITICS OF LIBERATION IN AMERICA. New York: Vintage Books, 

1967. $1.95. 

It would be impossible to select one or two good books which 
describe comprehensively and accurately the complexities of tho 
Civil Rights Revolution of the last two decades. The basic 
difficulty in attempting to make such a selection is that writers 
and reviewers have been too close to the events to develop per- 
spective and objectivity. This means that tho hundreds of books and 
articles written on the subject, many . of which are excellent and some 
of which have used the methods of scholarly research, have more or 
less expressed a point of view. If one reviews the literature 
written by Negroes in this field, it soon becomes clear that there 
is no "Negro point of view." This, of course, is also a historical 
fact. Throughout American history tho individuality and humanity 
of Negroes have been manifested in ideological differences, 
cleavages and schisms, and especially has this been true among 
reform leaders. "What the Negro Thinks" is more a shibboleth 
than a fact. 
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These two books were chosen because they represent this 
diversity among Negroes as reflected in the thinking of two of the 
most prominent and charismatic leaders of the Civil Rights Revolution. 
The writings of other leaders might have been selected — Malcolm X 
comes to mind immediately— but it appears that the philosophies 
of Martin Luther King, Jr. and Stokely Carmichael are the most 
influential competing voices among Negroes in the late 1960's. 

While these are not history books but are the stuff from which 
history is written, both books reflect an interpretation of 
American history and the authors' reactions to their historical 
heritage. 

WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? First printed in 1967, was the Last 
published book of Martin Luther King, Jr. before his death. It' 
expresses a moderate and judicious point of view and reflects a 
maturity of thought not evident in some of Dr. King's earlier 
writings. While in earlier books he aimed at awakening America 
through attacking the evils of society, in this book he is concerned 
more with the development of constructive programs. Nevertheless, 
he did in this book, a year before the REPORT OF THE NATIONAL 
ADVISOR! COMMISSION ON CIVIL DISORDERS, identify and attack white 
racism as the primary cause of America's racial crisis. He, of 
course, rejected Black Power, but his discussion of the movement 
is not hostile but a reasoned analysis of its origin, meaning 
and implications . Dr. King's sympathy for the poor and oppressed 
knew no bounds of race or nation, and he made a reasoned plea for 
wide collaboration among all concerned Americans to bring about a 
national commitment for equality and justice for all men. His 
fervent dedication to nonviolence is the heart of the book. 

Charles V. Hamilton, who collaborated with Stokely Carmichael 
in writing BLACK POWER, is chairman of the department of political 
science at Roosevelt University in Chicago. While the authors have 
presented a revolutionaiy philosophy, there is in their approach a 
marked degree of reason and of concern for accurately portraying 
conditions as they are. On a flyleaf preceding the text, the 
authors have stated the basic assumption on which the book is based: 

This book presents a political framework and ideology 
which represents the last reasonable opportunity for 
this society to work out its racial problems short of 
prolonged destructive guerrilla warfare. That such 
violont warfare may be unavoidable is not herein denied. 

But if there is the slightest chance to avoid it, the 
politics of Black Power as described in this book is seen 
as the only viable hope. 

Only time and events will determine the validity of this statement. 
Nevertheless, the concerned American has the responsibility to study 
the meaning of a philosophy which has appealed to so many black, and 
white Americans. 

If the books listed above are not available at your local 
bookstore, you may order them from Mills Bookstore, 711 Church Street, 
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Nashville, Tennessee 37203. Mills has agreed to keep all the 
books in stock and will mail them promptly on request. If payment 
is enclosed with the order the books will be sent postage prepaid. 
Make check or money orders payable to MLlls Bookstore. Tennessee 
residents should add sales tax. 

In cases where books are available in - both hardcover and 
paperback, we have selected and quoted the price of the less 
expensive paperback editions. 
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TEACHER BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR GOVERNMENT AND PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY 

Baldwin, Janos. NOBODY KNOWS MY NAME: MORE NOTES OF A NATIVE SON. 

Now York: Doll, 1961, $.f?0. 

America has had a multitude of commentators on her national life, 
but only a few have boon as insightful and as literate as James Baldwin. 
In this collection of essays, Baldwin explores a variety of situations 
(the Negro in Europe, Harlem, tho rural South) and personalities 
(Faulkner, Wright, black and white males) to discover what it means 
to be Black and to be an American. HL3 discoveries are conveyod with 
a candor and civility that aro raroly encountered in contemporary 
conversations between blacks and whitos. In a later long essay, 

THE FIRE NEXT TIME, New Yorks Dell, 1963, $.$0. Baldwin retained 
his candor, but unleashed some of his rage on white America. 

For a partial non-fictionalized statement of Richard Wright’s 
reflections on being black in America, see BLACK BOY : A RECORD OF 

CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. New York: Harper and Row, 1937, $.9£. The 

two contemporary popular works on tho same subject are Claude Brown, 
MANCHILD IN THE PROMISED LAND. New York: The American Library, 

Signet Book, 1965, $.9!?, and Malcolm X, AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MALCOIM S, New 
York: Grove Pross, 1961:, pl.25. 

Drake, Sb. Clair ani Cay ton , Horace R. BLACK METROPOLIS : A STUDY OF 

NEGRO LIFE IN A NORTHERN CITY. Now York: Torchbook of Harper 
and Row, Publishers, 19U5, Volume l/$2.75, Volume 11/»2.1:5. 

St. Clair Irako and Horace Cayton’s examination of Negro life 
in Chicago is still the most comprehensive, thorough, vivid, and 
frank account of a Negro community. The book reconstructs the history 
of Nogro migration from the South and the patterns of life developed 
in the Northern urban setting, both in relation to whites and within 
the segregated black community. Tho historical section (Part 1) 
providos much-needed information on one of tho two crucial population 
movements affecting America in this century. The parts dealing with 
life in tho 1930's and early UO’s 'treat broad structural features of 
the community; but they also present perspectives on the black 
community from tho "inside," especially through the liberal inclusion 
of residents' own statements. The Torchbook edition is updated with 
two postscripts on Black Metropolis in 1961. 

Tho book is exciting reading, but tho reader who lacks the time 
to tackle both volumes can quite profitably seloct only tho sections 
most relevant to his interests. Tho toacher of government may fin 3 
the one chapter dovotod explicitly to politics too brief, but will 
find much politically relevant material in other sections. 

Kalven, Harry, THE NEGRO AND THE FIRST AMENDMENT. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Pross, 1965, $2.1:5. 

Dr, Kalven presents a lucid, woll-informed analysis of tho 
impact of civil rights protest action on Constitutional law. Ho 
approaches his subject by examining in some detail the reasoning of the 
Supremo Court, both in the major protost cases that have como before 
tho Court during this decade, and in tho rolovant earlier casos 
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(ospocially those involving labor unions and religious groups). The 
book dolineates the alternatives which havo been available to the 
Court and the Courtis hesitant movement toward an interpretation of tho 
First Amendment as guaranteeing "an absolute privilege for tho citizen • 
wheri engaged in his official business of discussing public issues of 
any sort". As a guide, to. the developing Supreme Court doctrine on 
civil rights protest, and as a statement of the legal debate over the 
nature and limits of Constitutionally legitimate protest, the book 
is unmatched. 

Commentary on casos which have come before tho Court since the 
completion of Kalven's book (1965) can be found in the annual issues 
of SUPREME COURT REVIEW, Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 

Key, V. 0., Jr. SOUTHERN POLITICS IN STATE AND NATION. New York: 

Vintage of Random House, 19b9, $2.95. 

V. 0. Key's study of Southern political life is regarded by 
most political scientists as a "classic" in the literature on American 
politics. Although completed in 19U8, the book continues to provide 
an excellent smarting point for understanding Southern politics. It 
includes analyses of political patterns in each of. tho eleven former 
Confederate states and an examination of Southern political behavior 
in tho U. S. Congress. Central to the book is a . concern with the 
nature of the Negro's role in tho post-Reconstruction politics of tho 
South. 

Efforts to incroaso Negro political participation in the South 
are chronicled in Pat Watters and Raoso Cleghorn's, CLIMHINO JAC03'S 
IADDER: THE ARRIVAL OF NEOROES IN SOUTHERN POLITICS, New York: 

Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 1967, $8.95. Effects of the 1965 
Voting Rights' Act on Nogro voting and candidacy for office are 
described in POLITICAL PARTICIPATION, Washington, D. C. : U. S. 
Commission on Civil Rights, 1968. Available for $.75 from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Offico, 
Washington, D. C. 20U02. For a more comprehensive and exact updating 
of SOUTHERN POLITICS see Donald R. Ifatthews and James W. Prothro, 
NEGROES AND THE NEW SOUTHERN POUITCS, Now York x Harcourt, Brace, 
and World, Inc., 1966, $3.50. 

King, Martin Luther, Jr. "Letter from a Birmingham Jail" in WHY 

WE CAN'T WAIT, Now York* Signet of the New American Library of 

Wbrld literature, Inc., 1963, $.60. 

In tho mid3t of tho Birmingham struggle (April, 1963), Dr. King 
addressed this response to eight white Alabama clergymen who had 
published a statement opposing the non-violent demonstrations. 

Speaking to the clergymen in part as religious spokesmen, but also 
as representatives of the "moderate" sector of white America, the 
letter prosents a carofully reasoned, lucid argumont for the 
legitimacy of non-violent protost. 

In King's Inst book before his assassination, ho again turned 
to the subjoct of non-violence, but this time in response to statements 
by Black Power advocates. See Chapter II, "Black Power," in 
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WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE: CHAOS OR COMMUNITY ?, Boston: Beacon Press, 

1967, The latter book and Wffl V7E CAN'T WAIT also contain King's 

own understanding of major events itothelciHl- rights movement. For other 
writings by King, see Broderick and Meier's excellent collection of 
documents, NEGRO PROTEST THOUGHT IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1965, $3.1:5. 

Lewis, Anthony and THE NEW YORK TIMES. PORTRAIT OF A DECADE: THE 

SECOND AMERICAN REVOLUTION. New York: Bantam Books, 1961*, $.95. 

Anthony Lewis, a Pulitzer prize-winning journalist has utilized the 
resources of ono of the country's best newspapers to portray the decade 
of change in race relations which began with the Brown decision. The 
book is full of relevant information, including much contemporary 
comment on people and events, as well as data from sociological, 
economic and political studios of Negroes and whites. The information 
is skillfully employed as part of the narrative of rapid change. 

(Probably no single book provides as sound an overview of the civil 
rights movement and rights movement and reaction to it up through 
1961*. ) Events since 1961* have pointed up some short-commings in 
the book (e.g., its' virtual silence on the thought of Malcolm X), 
but they are few. For a concise updating of Federal Government 
activity, see the C. Q. Background Report, REVOLUTION IN CIVIL RIGHTS, 
l*th edition (June, 1968, $2.95.) Available from the Congressional 
Quarterly Service, 1735 K Street, N, U*, Washington, D. C. 20006, 

Broitman, Goorgo. MALCOIM X SPEAKS, New York: Grove Press, 1965, 

$.95. 



The major spoochos given by Malcolm X during the year before 
his assassination have been collected in this volume. The speeches 
convoy both .Malcolm X'S roots as a Black Muslim and his contributions 
to the thought of many, contemporary non-Muslim Black Power advocates. 
Prominent are his critiques of American society and of the "classical" 
civil rights movement, and the reason? for his commitment to. black 
solidarity. / • 

Stokoly Carmichaol and Charles V. Hamilton present a more 
restrained elaboration of similar themes in BLACK POWER: THE POLITICS 

OF LIBERATION, New York: Vintage of Random House, 1967, $1.95. 

Malcolm X's extraordinary life is presented in the AUTOBIOORAPHY OF 
MALCOIM X, New York: Grove Press, 1961*, $1.25. 

REPORT OF THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMISSION ON CIVIL DISORDERS. 

Now York: Bantam Books, 1968, $1.25. 



The Korner Commission's Report is the most comprehensive and 
sophisticated offort now available to understand recent urban social 
disorders. A groat deal of public commont has focused on the 
prescriptive section (Part III) of tho Report. But for the teacher 
of Government and POD courses. Part I and II may well be more usoful. 
Part I, tho descriptive section of tho Report, is a concise review 
of tho major riots that occurred between 1963 and 1967, and a careful 
offort to identify thoir common eloments. Part H, the section devoted 
to tho causes of tho disorders, sketches and political role of tho 
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Negro in America historically, analyses ghetto life and identifies 
the dissimilarities between Negro and immigrant experiences. Its 
examination of the position of the Negro in contemporary America 
provides a sound basis for understanding not only riots, but also 
much Negro political action today. 

For more historical perspective and urban racial disorders, see 
Elliott Rudwick's study, RACE RIOT AT EAST ST. LOUIS, JULY 2, 1917, 
Cleveland, Ohio: The World Publishing Company, 1966, $2.25. The 

classic study on the 1919 Chicago race riot has recontly been made 
available again: The Chicago Commission on Raco Relations, THE 

NBQRO IN CHICAGO: A STUDY OF RACE REIATTONS AND AJttCB RIOT, New 
York : Arno Press and Tho New York Times, 1922, $15.00. 



ftustin, Bayard, "From Politics to Protest : the Future of the Civil 

RLghts Jfcvemont", in COMMENTARY, February, 1969, pp. 25.31. Also 
available as a COMMENTARY REPORT, 165 East 56th Street, New 
York, New York 10022, $.50; and in Broderick and Meier, NEGRO 
PROTEST THOUGHT IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, Indianapolis: The 

Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1965, 33.U5. 



Mr. Rustin, himself one of the shapers of the civil rights 
movement, is a knowledgeable and perceptive observer of the American 
political scono. His article interprets the meaning of the "classical" 
phase of tho civil rights struggle and of new trends emerging in the 
mid 60s. It is a persuasive statement of tho relation of civil rights 
events to the largor economic and political scene, both historically and 
at present. For a later, more pointed statement, see Rustin, "Black 
Power and Ooalition Politics", in COMKBiTARY, September 1966, pp, 35-UO 
(also available separately as a COMMENTARY REPORT)# 



Silborman, Charles E. , CRISIS IN BUCK AND WHITE, Now York * Vintage 
of Random House, 196b, $1*95. 



Charles Silborman's book should be read as a good introduction 
to controversy over tho racial crisis in America. The author is a 
knowledgeable journalist with a rare ability to d*rtiai *the contemporary 
relevance of tho past (including major historical studios of the 
Negro), to interrelate the various sectors of modern life, and to 
pinpoint issues end alternative solutions# Most readers will gain 
from tho book (at tho least) a good sense of where to go next in 
their reading and a strong (oven angry) desiro to pursue tho subject. 
One should, howovor, road CRISIS IN BLACK AND WHITE with caution. 

The othor side of Silborman' s merits is a tendoncy to half-state 
tho alternatives which he rejects. For a part of tho continuing 
debate over his position on education for instance j se e 
Ala op, "No More Nonsense About Ghetto Education," NEJ REPUBLIC, 

July 22, 1967, pp. 18-23 and R. Schwartz, T. Pettigrow and M. Snith, 
“F&ke Penariceas for Ghotto Education* A Reply to Josoph Alsop, " 
in NEW REPUBLIC, Sept. 23, 1967, pp. 16-19. Tho articles have been _ 
bound togothor as a reprint available from The New Republic, 12uu-19th 
St root, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036. 
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II 3. SUPPLEMENTARY BIBLIOGRAPHY IN NEGRO HISTORY 



This list of books is a supplement to the ton volumos described 
in "A List of Basic Books for Teachers of tho History of the Negro 
American, " which are recommended not only for purchase by toachors 
but also as a core of library holdings in Negro history to be made 
available to students. The books listed below have boon carefully 
selected to support courses in which students are required to do 
supplementary reading and to prepare reviews, research papers and 
oral roports. Some of tho books can be road with profit by all 
levels of high school students. Othors will appeal only to the more 
mature studonts who are capablo of critical analysis. 

It is recognized that budget limitation in some schools will 
not allow the purchase of all the recommended books in one year. For 
this reason we have marked with an asterisk those considered of primary 
importance and it is recommended that they bo purchased first. 

*Apthokor, Herbert, Editor. A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF THE NEGRO PEOPLE 
IN THE UNITED STATES. Two volumos. (Volume It. From Colonial 
Times through the Civil War; Volume lit From tho Reconstruction 
Years to the Founding of tho N.A.A.C.P. in 1910.) New Yorks 
The Citadel Pross, 1951, $5.50. 

In 19li3, Herbert Apthekor published American Negro Sla ve Revolts , 
a drastic revisionist study, in which ho maintained that organized 
efforts at freedom among the slaves wore a "regular and ever-recurring 
phenomenon in tho life of the Old South." Historians gonorally 
accepted Apthokor's thesis and regarded his work as tho best study 
of the subject, but somo felt ho had overstated the cases and he was 
criticised for somotimes accepting flimsy evidence and for his 
Marxist philosophy of history. In Volume I of this work he has 
collected tho documentary evidence not only of tho Negro's resistance 
to slavery, but also of the contributions of individual Nogroos to 
American history^and in Volume II tho documentary history -is 
presontod of tho Nogro's reaction to the end of chattol slavery 
and tho dovolopmonts which proscribed his freedom in the Into 
nineteenth and oarly twentieth centuries. From those documents 
the mature studont will be able to construct his own interpretation 
of tho history of tho Negro Amorican. The teacher will find tho 
volumos invaluable reforonco books. 

*Baker, Ray Stannard. FOLLOv/ING THE COLOR LINE: AMERICAN NEGRO 
CITIZENSHIP IN THE PROGRESSIVE ERA, with an introduction by 
Dewey W. Grantham, Jr. How York: Harper and Row, 196U, •'■>2.25. 

Ray Stannard Baker was one of tho loading muckraking Journalists 
at tho turn of the contury. Baker's promise for this study was that 
the plight of the Negro presented America with a problem that was 
both urgont and national. Through prodigious research, most of which 
was conductod in tho field, ho roviowod tho problem in -ill its aspocts 
and in every region of tho country. In his offorts to present "a 
clear statement of tho exact present condition and relationships of 
tho Negro in Amorican lifo, " Baker also revealed much of the 
10U 



conditions and relationships of othor minority groups in the nation 
as well as thoso of the dominant white Protestant majority. Baker 
was assiduous in his attempt to present an impartial study. Although 
his view was far in advance of Amorican thought op the race issue, ho 
was no radical. Most roviowors, Negro and white, regarded tho book 
as a penetrating and objective analysis, but somo of the wore militant 
Negroes folt that greater emphasis vms placed on tho Negro's • 
responsibilities than on his rights. Baker had no roady solution for 
solving this urgent problem. But as Professor Grantham points out 
the tragedy is that tho Progressive reformers of tho period did not 
attack the problem with tho sympathy and understanding and in tho 
spirit of true democracy that Baker recommended. 

This book provides oasy reading and is an invaluablo source 
for the study of tho Negro and race relations during tho Progressive 
Era. 

Bardolph, Richard. THE NEGRO VANGUARD. New York: Vintage Books, 

1961, $1.85. 

This is a conprohonsive study of "tho most celebrated Negro 
Americans" from tho colonial period to tho present. It is the lives 
of individuals rather than a study of tho Negro as a group or as a 
problem. Tho Negro student will find hero his race heroes and the 
white reader will come to realize that the Nogro has also moved and 
shaped Amorican history. 

Tho book is well written and will make fascinating reading for 
students at all levels. Its major weakness is that tho author appoare 
to' place undue emphasis upon the factor of mixod blood. Although 
ho has pointed out in the Prologue that it is the Negroes of lighter 
skin who have beon allowed greater opportunities in both slavery and 
froedom for development of talents and leadership abilities, and 
there aro sufficient examples of darkor Negroos discussed to negate 
any implications that mixed blood determined achievements, the 
emphasis placed on color is a serious flaw and should be a subject 
for serious classroom discussion and evaluation when studying the book. 

Bond, Horaco Mann. THE EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO' IN THE AMERICAN SOCIAL 

ORDER. Now York: Octagon Books, 1966, $12.50. 

This book, first published in 193li, is a study of the history 
of Nogro education from the Reconstruction period with a detailed 
analysis of conditions in tho early 1930's It is based on the premise 
that the Nogro could not take a productive rolo in tho social order 
emorging from the rapidly changing economic systom unless the Negro 
child, was given educational opportunities equal to th^-o provided for 
tho whito child. Bond amassed definitive evidonce to prove that, in 
spite of the increased expenditures for Negro education in tho South 
after World War I, now services in the white schools designed to 
propare tho whito child for tho emerging social ordor had resulted in 
tho Nogro child rocoiving a smaller proportion of public funds in 
tho 1930 's than at any time since the establishment of public school 
systems. 
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Boni stuiiod all aspects of Negro elucation in the North ani 
South— and he founi significant inequities existing in the North— but he 
ievotoi most attention to the legally segregated systems of the South. 

He did not argue for racial integration of tho schools, but equalization. 
He recognized, however, that none of the Southern states had the 
economic resources to support even one school system comparable in 
quality to those of the North and that tho dual systems were wasteful 
and inefficient. This book conclusively documented the fallacy of the 
"separate but equal" system of education twenty years before the United 
States Supreme Court declared the system illegal. 



Broderick, Francis L. W. 
CRISIS • Stanford : 



E.. B. Du Bois NEGRO LEADERSHIP IN A TIME OF 
Stanford University Press, 1959, $5.00. 



William Edward Burghardt DuBois was a giant among men. His 
versatility is demonstrated in that while he was always in the forefront 
in tho fight for tho rights of the Negro, he made significant contri- 
butions as a historian, sociologist, teacher, social commentator, 
novelist, and editor. 

Raised in Great Barrington, Massachusetts, he was educated at 
Risk University, Harvard University and the University of Berlin. He 
taught at Vttlberforco, Pennsylvania and Atlanta Universities. He was a 
leader in the formation of the N.A.A.C.P., and ho served as the editor 
of the Association’s organ, the Crisis . 

As he became more and more frustrated in his effort for an equal 
and integrated society, he came in the 1930's to advocating racial ^ 
cohesivenoss and exclusiveness. This led to a break with the •N.A. a.u.P.j 
he resigned from the Crisis and returned to Atlanta University. At 
Atlanta, he founded the Phylon, a foumal of sociology that concentrated 
on the Negro and his problems. Meanwhile, he was turning more and more 
toward Marxism. 

Although tho mass of DuBois papers were not available to the 
author, this is a veiy well written biography, based on extensive 
research. Du Bois’ lifo is helpful in understanding the activities of 
angry Negroos today. 



Chalmers, David, M. HOODED AMERICANISMS THE FIRST CENTURA OF THE KU 
KUIX KLAN, 1065-1965 



Although tho definitive history of tho Ku Klus Klan is yet to bo 
written, this book is a good up-to-dato study based on broad research and 
written in a very readable stylo. The bonk describes tho forces behind 
the Klan and identifies its supporters from among powerful members of the 
establishnont. It is particularly valuablo for its treatment of tho re- 
surgence of the Klan in tho 1920’s. In -fact, only one chapter is devoted 
to the history of the Klan boforo its resurgence after World War I. 

Cox, John H. and IaWanda C. POLITICS, PRINCIPLE AND PREJUDICE, 1865-66 
DILEMMA OF RECONSTRUCTION AMERICA. New York* Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1963, $6.95. 
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This is an excellent revisionist interpretation of the conflict 
between President Andrew Johnson and the Radicals in Congress, an 
interpretation that has not yet found its way into most American 
history textbooks. The authors found that the Radicals wore not all 
motivated by economic or strictly political interests, and that their 
opponents, including Johnson, exploited race prejudice in their 
efforts to discredit them. This is required reading for one who 
wishes to understand the history of the Reconstruction period. 

♦Cronon, Edmund David. 3IACK MOSES: THE STORT OF. MARCUS GARVEY AND 

THE UNIVERSAL NEGRO IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. Madison: University 

of Wisconsin Press, 1955 * $6.00. 

The phenomenon usually known today as "black nationalism" has 
antecedent that students of Negro thought and history have not yet 
sufficiently oxplorod. Its most spectacular manifestation, and until 
now the most successful mass movement ever to appear among American 
Negroes, was the Garvey movement following Vforld .War I. Marcus 
Garvey ( 1887 —191:0 ) was bom in Jamaica, where ho first founded his 
Universal Negro Improvement Association. He came to* the United States 
in 1916 to establish the organization hero, and by the end of the 
war he had begun to attract a largo following, particularly in the urban 
North. 

While ho was scorned by the Negro middle-class, his powerful 
appeals to race pride had a tremendous impact on more ordinary people, 
who wore economically deprived and disillusioned that the victorious 
outcome of the war had brought no improvements in their status. He 
told his followers that the only hope for Amorican Nogroes was to 
leave their white oppressors and go to Africa, whoro they would 
create a free and independent nation. He organized a host of subsidiary 
organizations and business ventures and surroundod these with ceremony 
and ritual. In 1921, when the movement had roachod its peak, with 
perhaps a million members, he proclaimed himself provisional president 
of Africa. But criticism continued to mount, and ho was arrested by 
federal authorities for using the mails to defraud in connection with 
his Black Star Stoamship Line. He was eventually imprisoned in 1925, 
bub was pardoned and then deportod two years later. He tried to 
maintain his organization from the West Indies, but the movement was- 
offoctivoly brokon, and he died in London in 19UO. 

This is tho first full-length scholarly book about Garvey and 
his movement. It contributes not only to understanding tho 1920's but 
also to understanding tho "black powor" movement of today. 

♦Davidson, Basil. LOST CITIES OF AFRICA. Boston: little. Brown, 

1959 , 36 . 95 . 

This book don Is with civilizations of Africa, south of the 
Sahara DosOrt, during a poriod approximately 1500 yoars before the 
colonization of tho continent by Wost Europeans. Through a superb 
blending of the research findings of historians, anthropologists and 
archaeologists, it successfully undermines old myths and assumptions 
about Africa. It is basic roading for any student who wishes to 
understand tho Nogro's past. 
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Duberman, Martin B. Editor. THE ANTI- SLAVERY VANGUARD: NEW ESSAYS 

ON THE ABOLITIONISTS. Princoton: Princeton University Press, 

196 £, $ 10 . 00 . 

In tho 1930's American historians seemed to be reaching a 
consensus concerning the character of the abolitionists— they were 
portrayed as extremist or fanatical and irresponsible agitators . 

Recent scholarship, particularly of tho last two decades, has 
questioned this interpretation. Therefore, in American 
historiography Tho Anti-Slavery Vanguard is a most significant 
book. The volume contains seventeen essays by as many different 
authors; all except one were written especially for this book, 

Tho editor conceived the volume with two objectives in mind; 

"first, to excavate and encourago the tendency toward a more 
sympathetic appraisal of tho (abolitionist) movement, but second, 
to include all scholarly points of view, so that disagreements in 
interpretation might be further clarified." He was unable to find 
contributors to present tho traditional view; consequently, all tho 
essays present new viewpoints and are generally sympathetic to the 
abolitionist movement. None of the authors, however, has considered 
it his function to defend or vindicate tho abolitionists. 

Only a few the new viewpoints found hero can bo mentioned. 

Eawn M. Brodie charges that writers who have givon the traditional 
viow of tho abolitionists have distorted history by both vituporation 
and omission. For example, he says that in their efforts to glorify 
Robert, E. Lee, historians have glossed over his support for slavery, 
while, on the other hand, they have ovor-<«p»vwisiod Lincoln's differ- 
ences v?ith tho abolitionists and ignored "tho steady evolution of 
Lincoln's attitudes toward Negro rights and massive evidence of his 
cooperation with men in the radical wing of his party and they with 
him." Donald G. Mat hows, Irving H. Bartlott, and Bonjamin Quarles, 
in essays on Orange Scott, Wendell Phillips, and Frederick Douglass, 
indicate tho complexity of the problem of generalizing abouV tho 
characters and motivations of tho abolitionists. The ossay by 
James H. McPherson and Willie Loo Rose reveal the fallacy of 
ignoring the constructive work of abolitionists during the 
Reconstruction and labeling them as irresponsible fanatics and 
inconoclasts. Stuaghton Lynd maintains that in the Philadelphia 
Convention tho issues of slavery and sectionalism wore vory potent 
forcos in tho shaping of tho Constitution and that any interpretation 
of tho convention which strossos economic factors, largo and small 
state rivalry, or democracy versus conservatism while leaving out tho 
slavory issue is an inadequate interpretation. Robin VI,-. Winks 
maintains that Canada was neithor the great haven for tho fugitive 
slaves and stronghold of froodom nor tho supporter for American 
abolitionism that most historians havo assumed. Howard. R. Tomperloy 
insists .that fair comparison of British and American abolitionism 
must considor tho differences in character and magnitude of the 
problems they faced as well as tactics and effectiveness. Howard 
Zinn gives an ablo and thoughtful defonso of the tactics of tho 
abolitionists and comparos them to tho tactics of tho "Freedom- 
Riders " of tho 1960‘s. 
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■aDouglass, Frodorick. LIFE AND TIMES OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS, editod 

by Barbara Ritchie. Now Yorks Crowell, 1966, $3.9:?. 

Frodorick Douglass (c. 1017-1895) was bom in Maryland, the son 
of a whito father, whom ho never know, and a slave mother. Although 
ho did not have an easy life ns a slave, there wore pleasant periods, 
during ono of which he learned to read and write. Ife escaped to 
New York in 1833, was married by Jamos W. E. Pennington (another 
escaped slave) and Anna Murray, a free Negro who had followed him 
from Baltimore, and settled in Now Bedford, Massachusetts where he 
worked as a common laborer. In 181*1, ho gave an extemporaneous 
speech at a mooting of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society and was 
immediately employed by that organization as a lecturer. He soon 
bocamo the bost-known and most influential Negro in the abolitionist 
movement. His famo caused him to fear re-enslavement and he fled to 
England in 181*5, where the funds wore raised that enabled him to 
purchase his freedom. 

Douglass began his abolitionist activities as a devoted disciple 
of William Lloyd Garrison, but the two men soon fell into disagreement. 
Aftor 181*7, Douglass edited and published the North Star (the name was 
changed to Frodorick Douglass » Paper in 1050 ), an independent journal 
for the Negro people. A supporter of the Radical Republicans during 
the Civil War and Reconstruction, Douglass oxortod pressure for tho 
employment of Negro troops on a basis of equality in the union Army, 
and, of course, ho was persistent in demanding universal emancipation 
of tho slaves as a war measure. Ho continued after Reconstruction 
. to load the struggle for equal rights for tho Negro. However, his 
humanitarianism ombracod more than a concern for tho rights and 
dovolopmont of his own race. Ho was an early advocato of equal 
rights for womon; he supported the organized labor movement; ho 
was active in tho tempor&nco movomontj and ho urgod a national 
system of aid to education as a means of providing bettor schools 
by serving as Minister Resident and Consul General from tho United 
States to tho Ropublic of Haiti. 

This book is an odited version of tho findl revision of Douglass' 
autobiography, published in 1892, which was bogun as a brief narrative 
first published in 181*5. It was expanded and ropublished in 1855 
under tho title for Bondage and My Freedom. Tho third revised and 
on larged odition, published in lb81, carried tho title life and Times 
of Frodorick Douglass, Written by Himself. His Early Life As A 
Slave, His Escapo ifrom Bondage, and His Complete History to the 
Present Time. Ihcluding His connection With the Anti-Slavegr 
Movement. Tno final edition carried this saroo title, but was 
enlarge? to cover his tour of duty in Haiti. Tho work is a 
classic in American autobiographical writings and it is an 
invaluablo source for tho study of slavery, tho abolition 
movement, the Civil War and Reconstruction, and raco relations in 
tho later ninotoonth contury. For tho 1966 edition, Barbara Ritchie 
has eliminated much of tho verbose and rambling stylo, while 
maintaining tho spirit, of the original. 

*Du Bois, W. E. Burghardt. THE SOULS OF BLACK FDIK: ESSAYS AND 

SKETCHES. Now York* Blue Heron Press, 1953, $2.00. 
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This book, first published in 1903, has become a classic in 
American literature. In pootic prose, Du Bois rovoals the hurt and 
humiliation suffered by an intelligent, educated and sensitive Nogro 
as a rosult of the oppression and injustices of American racism. 

Living and writing in the South at a time when tho movement towards 
universal disfranchisement and logal segregation of the Negro was 
reaching its conclusion, and lynching was rampant throughout the 
region, Du Bois, in tho first two of the fourteen essays, that make 
up his book, criticized tho policies of Reconstruction that failed 
to provido the oconomic and social basis for the franchise which 
would have allowed tho Negro to protect his rights as a citizen. 

Hero, at tho dawn of tho century, Du Bois warned : "The problem of 

tho twentieth contury is tho problem of tho color- lino. " Ifcwovor, 

Du Bois in 1903 was not the completely disillusioned and cynical 
Marxist of his later years. Instoad of dospair, he voiced hope for 
tho triumph of the basic democratic and humanitarian principles 
which America has historically proclaimed, Typically American, ho 
rogariod education as the key to the advancement of a people. In 
the essays "Of Mr. Booker T. Washington and Others" and "Of the 
Training of Black Hon, " ho leveled an attack that is devastating in 
its rationalism on tho educational philosophy of Booker T. Washington 
and argued that liberal education which foods tho Negro with the 
spirit of freedom and allows him to develop his talonts to the fullest 
is tho sure road to racial peace and a strong Amorica, 

The casual reader of today might find the Du Bois who speaks in 
The Souls of Black Folk to be a moderate, but in 1903, and throughout 
his life, ho was far in advance of American thought on racial issues. 
Tho Southern press condemned the book as tho wildest radicalism and 
dangerous for Nogroos to read. In fact, tho book was a call to 
Negroes for action in croating a bettor Amorica. Shortly after its 
publication, Du Bois was helping to form the Niagara Movement, the 
fororunnor of tho National Association for tho iidvancemont of 
Colorod People of which he was a prominont loader nnd spokesman for 
many years. 

*Dumond, Dwight Lowell. ANTI- SIA VERY : THE CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM IN 

AMERICA, /mn Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1961, $20.00. 

This monumontal study by one of tho foremost scholars of 
abolitionism traces tho anti-slavery movement from its beginnings 
in colonial Amorica. It is an encyclopedia of facts j every phase and 
function of tho movomont are treated in detail and many long neglected 
anti-slavery loadors are discussed. More attention is givon to Negro 
loaders than in any other gonoral treatment of tho movement. Whilo 
tho book is scholarly, it is a vivid and sympathetic account that 
roflocts tho author's lovo of freedom. Tho handsomo and voluminous 
illustrations alono aro worth tho price of tho book. 

tfElkins, Stanley M. A PROBLEM IN AMERICAN INSTITUTIONAL AND 

INTELIZCTUkL LIFE. Chicago: Tho Uhivoi^itv of Chicago Pross, 

1959 , #. 00 . 

Blending tho methods and materials of history, oconomic, 
anthropology and social psychology, this book prosohts a bold 
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analysis of the heretofore neglected institutional aspects of slavery. 

It is an exciting addition to American historiography, but its value 
can bo appreciated only by the maturo student. Maintaining that the 
institutional framework of slavery in the United States differed from 
that in other parts of the world, Elkins argues that this, not race, was 
the dominant factor in determining the personality of the American 
slave. 

Egypt, Ophelia Settle, Masuoka, J. and Johnson, Charles S. Editors. 

UNWRITTEN HESTORT OF SLA VERT* AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF NEGRO 

EX-SIAVES. Washington, D. C. * Microcard Editions, 1968. 

This book contains the reminiscences of thirty-seven former 
slaves of their personal experiences on the eve of and during the 
Civil War. The interviews which produced the documents were conducted 
during 1929 and 1930 by Mrs. Ophelia Settle Egypt of the Research 
Staff of the Fisk University Social Science Institute. While the 
documents provide rare first-hand accounts of the institution of 
slavery 6y the victims of the institution, their value does not lie 
in thoir factual content or the accuracy in details of the 
reminiscences, but in the tone or general attitudes, sentiments 
and conduct of slaves that survived and dofined raco relations, 
particularly in the South, after the institution was abolished. 

The documents will especially appeal to young people. They are 
moving accounts reflecting personal warmth and human intorest. The 
introduction by the editors places and narratives in thoir historical 
and sociological settings. 

♦Franklin, John Hope. THE EMANCIPATION PROCIAMATION . Garden City* 

Doubleday, 1963, $3.S»0. 

This is a concise and balanced history of the evolution in the 
mind of Lincoln of the Emancipation Proclamation and also an 
interpretation of its significance for contemporaries and future 
generations of Americans. From this book students will gain not 
only a better understanding of the Emancipation Proclamation and the 
forces that shaped it, but will also come to have a better understanding 
of what writing good history is all about. 

♦Franklin, «fohn Hope. RECONSTRUCTION: AFTER THE CIVIL WAR. Chicago: 

The University of Chicago Press, 1961, &>.00. 

In recent decades historians ■ have boon questioning older 
interpretations of Reconstruction and in thoir search for more valid 
answors thoy havo produced a large number of revisionist studies that 
give a moro favorable interpretation of tho Radical Reconstruction 
governments in tho South and of the role of the Negro during the 
period. Franklin's study, while it is also based on much careful 
original rosoarch, gives tho best synthesis that has yet been published 
of the revisionist litoraturo. Franklin concludes that the rule of 
tho Radical govommonts was marked loss by excesses and revolutionary 
change than by modorato liberalism, and that the Negro office holders 
as a group wore compotont and responsible leaders. 
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Tho book is brief, woll-writton, and provides oasy roading, It 
omphosizos political rathor than economic and social developments . 

Frazior, E. Franklin. THE NEGRO FAME LI IN THE UNITED STATES. Chicago: 

Tho Univorsity of Chicago Press, 1966, $6.00. 

Tho problems arising from tho instability of many Negro families 
were designated a "caso for national action" in a highly controversial 
government report in 1965. Thoso who wish to approach those problems 
with scientific dotachmont and insight will find P^azior's study, 

Jono moro than a quartor century oarlier, an indisponsablo roforonco. 
The bost indication of its lasting significance is that it has become 
a standard source for studonts of family organization in general. 

Tho author, for years professor at Howard Univorsity, was one of tho 
foremost sociologists of his timo and one of the most diligent 
studonts of Nogro life in Amorica, 

In research extending over a period of nearly ton years, Frazier 
studiod family organization among Negroes and produced this history of 
tho various forms it has taken. Through the use of historical accounts 
ho depicted tho complete breakdown of the family which resulted from 
the transplantation of Negroes from Africa to Amorica and under the 
circumstances of plantation lifo, following this with a description 
of tho cmorgonco of new family patterns following emancipation. 

Moving forward to tho current scene ho gathorod a mass of sociological 
data on both parents and children to illustrate tho conditions of 
family life whon Negroes migrated to what ho called "the city of 
destruction." He graphically described, tho difficulties of maintaining 
stable families in tho face of tho severe economic discrimination 
suffored by Nogroos, particularly Negro men. 

Frazier's delineation of tho "matriarchal" family which frequently 
results from those circumstances has become the starting point for all 
futuro discussions. In many of those, however, the use of tho concept 
has frequently been moro stereotypic than scientific, and it will be 
well for tho reader to hoed what Ernest Burgess says of this study: 

"It oxplodes completely, and it may be hoped once and for all, the 
popular misconception of tho uniformity of behavior among Negroos. It 
shows dramatically the wide variations in conduct and in family lifo 
by social classes and tho still wider differences between individuals 
in attitudos, interests, ideas, and ideals. ThG first prerequisite in 
understanding the Nogro, his family life, and his problems is the 
recognition of the basic fact that the Negro in Amorica is a cultural 
and only secondarily a biological group and that his culture with all 
its variations is American and a product of his lifo in the United 
Statos." 

This edition was rovised and up-dated by Frazier before his 
untimoly death and it contains a forward by Nathan Glazor. 

*HLgginson, Thomas Wentworth. AHMI LIFE IN A BLACK REGIMENT. East 

Lansing: Michigan State University Pross, I960, $1*.50. 

This is tho story of the First South Carolina Volunteers, tho 
first regiment of former slaves to bo musterod into tho United States 
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Army in tho Civil War. ffigginson, a Massachusetts clargyman and 
doiicatod abolitionist, took command of tho unit as its colonel in 
1862 and remained with it until 106b, whon ho was invalided homo. 

His narrative of camp lifo and military ongagomonts, much of it in 
diary from, is vividly writ ton and aside from its intorest to historians 
is considorod to bo a litorary mastorpioco. Tho regiment was formed in 
tho Soa Islands of South Carolina and its missions took it into Ooorgia 
and Florida as woll. While it was not engaged in any major battlo, 
ffigginson credits it, along with othor Hogro regiments of the 
Dopartmont of tho South, with holping to insure tho success of 
Sherman's march to tho soa. 

Higgins on had tho highest regard for his non, praising thorn as 
good soldiors and defending thoir intorests in the face of the 
considerable body of northern opinion which bad boon opposed to 
their enlistment. (The story of tho part he played in the fight to 
secure equal pay for Negro soldiors is included in an appendix. ) 

Whilo some of his remarks seem patronizing today, thoir effects are 
offset by tho admiration ho displayed for the courage and 
intelligence shown by his men in escaping from enemy territory and 
while serving under fire. He was proud, too, that some of them 
lotor became prominent in politics during Reconstruction, though 
his optimism that this state of affairs would continue was not 
justified. Beyond its othor merits, this book serves as an account 
of the life and folklore of the Sea Islands, whose people even • 
today retain foatures of a once distinctive culture. 

*Moior, august and Ruiwick, Elliott M. FROM PLANTATION TO GHETTO: 

aN INTERPRETIVE HISTORT OF AMERICAN NEOHOES. Not York: 

ffi.ll and Wing, 1966, i>.75. 

This book is an authoritative and sympathetic interpretation 
of the history of tho Negro American with particular emphasis on 
ideologies and protest movements. While it does not give the' 
encyclopedic details cf Franklin's From Slavery to Freedom, it 
bettor conveys tho human aspects of Negro history and more vividly 
describes what slavery and racial discrimination have meant to the 
individual and group. Students will find it exciting and easy 
reading. 

Metcalf, George R. BLACK PROFILES. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 

Company, 1968, $6.95. 

This book might have been entitled "Black Profiles in Courage.” 

It includes brief, but penetrating, biographies of eleven Negro 
pioneers, who have demonstrated leadership and courage in the Negro's 
struggle for freedom and equality. The subjects for the biographies 
arc Martin Luther King, William E. B. Du 3ois, Roy Wilkins, Thurgood 
Marshall, Jackie Robinson, Harriot Tubman, Med gar Wiley Evers, James 
Meredith, Rosa Parks, Edward W. Brooke, and Whitney Young, Jr. The 
list of Negroes who have demonstrated similar courage and determination 
in the fight for freedom could be extended indefinitely. In fact, for 
a Negro to survive and retain his integrity in America is an act of 
courage. Thus one cannot question the inclusion of those eleven 
courageous non and women, but one might question why many others were 
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not includod by tho author. But whilo tho numbor of persons treated 
is limited, tho oook is vory well written and American young people, 
block and white, will find tho eleven studios inspiring and 
informative. 

•Wffyrdal, Gunnar. AN AMERICAN DILEHMai THE NSQRQ PROBLiH .i.JD MODERN 

DEMOCRACY • Revised Edition. Now Yorks Harper and Row, 1962, 

>16. pO. 

Of oil tho books ovor written on tho position of tho Negroes in 
iimorican Society, *n .unorienn Dilemma has undoubtedly boon the sno3t 
conprohonsive and significant. Its significance rests in part on the 
fact that it was published during World */ar II, at one of tho most 
crucial times in Amorican history, nnd just prior to a period in 
which profound chan (/os woro to take place in American raco relations. 

Its exhaustive treatment of tho subject has boon indispensable ever 
since, as *a base line against which these changes can bo measured, 
studied and analyzed. 3ut its importance goes ouch deeper. ‘Then 
it appeared, it was widely read, reviowed, and acclaimed, and 
quickly became part of the social and intellectual history of the 
timo, to tho extent that it came to influence some of the vorv 
changes it foretold. 

The unifying theme of the book around v hich tho mass of data is 
organized is that there is a deep and continuing conflict between ti>e 
moral valuations of what ftyrdal calls the "i»nerican Greed” and oho 
nation's treatment of its Negro citizens "who do not by far have 
anything -approaching a tenth of the things «orth having in America." 
This is tho dilemma referred to, and it locates the "Negro problem" 
essentially in tho minds of white «ncricans, saying in effect that 
no changes in raco relations can cono without corresponding changes 
in the thinking of white people. 

This twentieth anniversary edition contains -a new preface written 
by dfyrdal and a postscript by ..mold Rose, one of 2^ rial's closes ^ 
assistants, -which reviews developments since the study was first 
published . 

Quarles, Benjamin. THS IJEQ3D IN THS AMERICAN REVOLUTION • Chapel 

Hill i University of North Carolina Press, 1961, 56.00. 

Although the Negro was used in the American Revolution only 
when the "pressure of expediency made it absolutely necessary," he 
mado a significant contribution both in number and by his. bravery in 
America's struggle for independence. It is clear from this study 
that tho Negro's desire for his own freedom to a largo extent 
motivated his action, whether he served the Americans or British. 

This book is representative of tho best in liistorical writing 
based on exacting and detailed research which is judiciously presented. 

Quarles, Benjamin. THE NEGRO IN THE CI/IL JuR. Bostons Little, 

Brown and Company, 1953, 510. 00. 

This book deals with Negroes, both North and South, on the home, 
front as well as in military service during the Civil War. «s true in 



previous vara, tho Nogro wa s anxious to jot into tho fight but was 
forced to wait until it was not only milit&rirly but also politically 
expedient. However, boforo tho war’s ond, more than 180,000 Nogro 
troops bai sorvoJ in tho Union Army. 

The Negro troops tioru discriminated against in pay, equipment, 
and assignment, and woro often thrown into battle inadequately trained 
and armed. Howovor, their dovotion ta freedom and determination 
froquontly brought honor and respoct. 

In addition to serving as soldiers, Negroes maio contributions 
to the war effort as spies, scouts and nurses, and they, of course, 
worked on tho homo front in factories, on farms and in military 
construction. Hoanwhile, their leaders wore agitating for recognition 
of their rights as freo men. 

This is a veil written and balanced study, based on painstaking 
research. It completely demolishes tho myth that tho Negro did not 
contribute to tho war for his freedom. 

♦Rose, Willie Loe Nichols . HEHSRSAL FUR RECONSTRUCTION: THE PORT 

RdfjiL EXPERIMENT. With an introduction by C- Vann Woodward. 

Indianapolis: Bobbs-Herrill, 196b, j6.50. 

When the Union Army captured the See Islands off South Carolina 
and the planters fled, the military, civil government, businessmen, 
educators, missionaries and other philanthropists tried out various 
plans for tho economic, social and political development of tho 
formor slaves. This excellent study is not only n description of 
what was done, but it also documents the betrayal of the Negro by 
his liberators. 



This book won the Allan Kevins Award of the Society of American 
Historians and has boon universally praised by scholars of the 
Reconstruction period. 

*Walkor, David. DaVID WAUCERrS APPEAL. New York: Mill and Wang, 

196 J, ‘, 3 . 00 . . 

David Whlker (179^-1830) was bom in North Carolina of a slave 
father and a freo mother. He developed an intense hatred of slavery, 
left the South, and after extensive travels in the United States 
settled in Boston in the 1820's where he operated a second-hand 
clothing store. This pamphlet, which he published at his own expense 
in 1829, was proclaimed in the North and the South to be incendiary. 
Even Benjamin Lundy and William Lloyd Garrison criticised its 
inflamatory nature. Hie four articles — (1) n Our Wretchedness in 
Consequence of Slavery," (2) n 0ur Wretchedness in Consequence of 
Ignorance," (3) "Our Wretchedness in Consequence of the Preachers of 
the Religion of Josus Crist, n and (U) "Our Wretchedness in 
Consequence of the Colonizing Plan" — wore an appeal to the slave 
to revolt and to tho free Negro, not only to come to the aid of 
the slave, but to join together in an all-out fight against 
racial discrimination. 
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. Walker circulated tho panphlot widoly and managed to 30 1 many 
copies into tho ‘buth, which influenced stato legislatures to pass 
laws against the circulation of such seditions literature. Walker 
diod under raystorious circumstances — he was probably murdered — in 
1830. Meanwhile, his appeal had jone throu.jh three oditions. Tho 
historical significance of the pamphlet is that it marks the transition 
from tho anti-slavery movement which advocated gradualism to abolitionist 
crusades based on tho Jonand for inmeiiato emancipation. Tho reader will 
gain insight into the frustrations and aspirations of the Negro that 
have influenced the "civil rights revolution" of our timo. 

♦Washington, Booker T. UP FROM SLAVERY • Now Tork : Dodd, 

Booker T. Washington (l8?6-191!>) ’raw born into slavery in 
Virginia. Soon after emancipation, his family moved to West 
Virginia where he grow up, working at odd Jobs and managing to got 
a rudimentary education. He entored Hampton Institute in 1872. 

After graduating from Hampton he went out to teach school, but soon 
returned to servo as secrotaxy to Hampton's Samuel Chapman Armstrong. 
Armstrong responded to a request from some Alabama citizens, in 1881, 
by sending Vhshington to TUskegee to establish a normal school for 
Negroes. The school opened that year with forty students in a 
dilapidated building. 191p, Washington had built TUskcgeo 
Institute into a school with 1,^37 students and 19? faculty 
members who taught 38 trades and professions. The Institute had 
200 buildings, endowments of nearly 32, 000,000 and an annual budget 
of 3290,000. During tho last decade of the nineteenth century and 
until his death, Booker T. ’ashington was tho most influential 
Negro in America, respected by both Negroes and whites. Southerners 
and Northerners. Howover, there was a significant group of Negro 
intellectuals, of whom V. E. 3. Du Bois was tho most prominent, who 
attacked hi 3 educational philosophy and what they regarded as his 
accommodations to racial segregation and the white man's concept of 
the status the Negro should occupy in American life. 

This book is more than Washington's autobiography, it is also 
the history of tho Kogm from slavery to the turn of the century and 
a statement of Washington's philosophy education. 



II- B SUPPLEMENTARY BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 
•3 VI'S, GOVERNMENT AM PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY 



As tho heading of this soction suggests, tho following books aro 
recommended to supnlemont tho materials listed in tlio bibliogranhios for 
teacher an ! stuiont. 'Rio latter represent tho coro of notorial that, 
in tho opinion of tho Contor staff, should bo in ovary 300 ! library. 
Those supplementary titlos, and othors ruviowod by tho school staff, 
might than 00 added as into rests oxpan ) and funds pornit. 

1. flonnott, Lorono. WH*T MANNER OF MAN* A B100RAPHY OF MARTIN 

LUTHER KINO, JR, Chicago: Jo ’.ins on Publishing Co., 

196b. 

2. Brink, William ani Louis Harris. THE NSORO REVOUJTION IK 

AM3HICU. How York: Simon at Shus tor,. 196b. 

3 . Clark, Konnoth 3. DARK OHETTO: DIIEMtoS OF SOCIAL P&JER. 

How Yorks Harpor and Rou, 1965. 

b. Clark, Konnoth B. PREJUDICE AND YOUR CHILD, 3aston : 

Boacon Press, 1955. 

5. Killian, Levis M. THE IMPOSSIBLE REVOLUTION. Now York: 

Random House, 1966 . 

6 . King, Martin Luther. STRIDE TCWARD FREEDOM. New York: 

Harpor, 1958. 

7. Lincoln, C. Erie. THE BLiCK MUSLIMS IN hMEHICA. Boston: 

Boacon Press, 1961. 

8 . Lomax, Louis 2. THE NEORO REVOLT. Now York: Harper, 1962. 

9. Marshall, Burko. FEDERALISM AND CIVIL RIGHTS. New York: 

Columbia Univorsity Press, 196b. 

10. THE NEGRO AMERICAN, edited and with an introduction by 

Talcott Parsons and Kenneth Clark. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin, 1966. 

11. Pettigrew, Thomas F. A PROFILE OF THE NEORO AMERICAN. 

Princeton: Van Nostrand, 196b. 

12. Si Ivor, James % MISSISSIPPI: THE CLOSED SOCIETY. New 

enlarged ed. New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1966 . 

* » 

13. Taper, Bernard. GOKILLIOU VERSUS LIGHT TOOT: THE TUSKEGEE 

GERRYMANDER CASE, Now York: McGraw-fflLll, 1962. 

lb. Thompson, Daniel C. THE NEGRO LEADERSHIP CLiSS. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J. : Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1963- 

15. Wilson, James Q. NEORO POLITICS: THE SEARCH FOR LEADERSHIP. 

Now York: Free Press of Macmillian, I 960 . 
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HI. RESOURCES FOR STUDENTS 
A. American History 
2. AUDIO- VISUAL MATERIALS 
a. Movies and Filmstrips 



HARRIET TUBMAN AND THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 

from CBS "Grant Adventure" Sbrios (Teacher's Guido includod.) 

16 mm/2-27 minute raols/2/W 
McOraw-ffill Text-films 
330 'lost L2nd Stroot 
Nov York, Now York 10036 

Tho film'd offoctivonoss is duo in port to an unusually fino 
cast including Ruby Doe, Ossio Davis and Brock Paters. It provides 
little information about slave life on a plantation or about oxcaooi 
slaves' difficulties in tho North (especially with the Fugitive Slave 
Laws). But tho movie givos sorao picture of measures taken in the 
South to control, retain and market slavos, and an excellent portrayal 
of the underground railroad in operation luring tho I8>0's. In 
addition, it is an exciting commentary on a fascinating character. 

A HISTORT OF THE NEGRO IN AMERICA— 1619-1860: OUT OF SLAVERY 

16 m»/20 minutes/3/N 
McGraw-ffi.ll Text-films 
330 West U2nd Street 
Now York, Now York 10036 

The movie has the moriLts of a consistently skillful use of old 
pictures and occasional emphasis of aspects of Negro history that have 
boon suppressed in most texts (e.g., tho diversity of skills possessed 
by slavos and their resistance-rovolt-rebellion against slavery). 3ut 
its demerits are also considerable. It is sketchy* covering 2hl years 
of history in 20 minutes. And it omits or distorts some Negro hist^r^ 
(e.g., it implies that white Europeans introduced slavery into Africa 
and that chattel slavery appeared in America fully developed in 1619). 

Commentators generally agree that tho three films in this series 
are less effective than the McGraw-Hill filmstrip series on the Negro 
American. See below under "materials not yet previewed." 

THE INHERITANCE 

written by Mill and Campbell, directed by Harold Vrayer, guide 

included. 

16 mm/60 minutes/3/W 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith 

One of those rare films that is both technically excellent and 
historically insightful, THE INHERITANCE portrays the immigration of 
Europeans to America in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, their struggle to improve their new life (especially 
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through unionization) and resistance to their offorts. Tho uso of 
contemporary materials, including photos, nowsrools, letters, journals 
and songs (all skillfully prosontod) allows the film to convoy a vivid 
sense of tho immigrants' strugglo, including tho slow progross and 
many sot-backs. 

Tho only oxplicit roforonco to tho Negro occurs at tho conclusion 
to tho film, whoro tho narrator suggests a relation between unionization 
efforts and tho fitht for civil rights. Tho failure to deal with racial 
discrimination by the unions is tho major deficiency of tho film, but 
oven that omission could be profitably used in a discussion of tho movie. 

A NATION OF IMMIGRANTS 



16 m/52 minutos/B/W 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith 

The film does not deal with Negroes* but focuses on European 
immigrants, including their reasons for immigration to tho U. S. , 
reception hero (an excellent sequence on Ellis Island) and 
contributions to democracy. Over emphasis on the n thoy-made- America- 
great" theme keeps this documentary from being first-rate, but it has 
many well-done parts that would make it useful in a comparative unit 
on minority groups. 

THE NEGRO IN U. S. HISTORY (with script) 

3> mm filmstrip/^O frames/color 
Scholastic Filmstrips 
906 Sylvan Avenue 

Ehglewoad Cliffs, New Jersey 07632 

No single filmstrip of usual length could possibly do justice 
to tho Negro in America. Even so, this effort by Scholastic is 
surprisingly good. With very little distortion, tho filmstrip 
presents crucial information on tho Negro, using old pictures and 
maps well, and including biography only as illustrative of general 
assertions. If a teacher wishos to begin a unit with an overview of 
Negro history this could be an effective aid. 

The following films have not yet been previewed for the packet 
but have been recommended to tho Center and so are called to your 
attention. Comments or distributors' descriptions are included whoro 
available. 

AMERICANS FROM JiFRXGA: a HLSTORI 

is the title of a thirty program education television series 
prepared by the Central Virginia Educational Television 
Corporation of Richmond, Virginia. The series will be nationally 
available through the Great Plains National Instructional 
Television library of tho University of Nebraska. 

THE HlSTOHf OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO 

8-3:? mm films trips/UO frames oach/color ar>d B/W 
McGraw-Hill Text-films 
330 West U2nd Street 
Now York, Now York 10036 
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According to W. L. Katz, in TEACHER'S GUIDE TO AMERICAN NEGRO 
HISTORY, this is "£he most comploto visual aid producod on this subject 
and in organization, clarity, and oxciting content far* surpassing 
most filmstrips of any kitxd.” Tho eight filmstrips cover tho ontiro 
poriod of Nogro histoiy from African onslavomont to tho prosont. 

Tho whole sorios probably sboilld bo previowoi by tho toachor and 
relevant strips (or frames) soloctod for tho study of particular 
poriods. 

FREDERICK DOUOLiSS, from the Profiles in Courage Series 

16 mm/2-25 minute rools/E/W 
I. Q. Films, Inc. 

689 pth Avonuo 

Now York, New York 10022 

THE NEGRO SOLDIER 



16 mm filmstrip 
iiroy Signal Corps 
Washington, D. C. 



III. RESOURCES FOR STUDENTS 
A. Amorican History 
2. AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 
b. Records and Tapes 



ANTHOLOGY OF NEORO POETS 

Fblkways/Scholastic 9791; 1-12" LP; 35.79. Edited by Ami Bontemps, 
with poomg and readings by Langston liighes, Sterling Brown, Claudo 
McKay, Countoo Cullon, Margaret Walker and Qwondolyn Brooks. 

Tbo solcction of poems from ejajor Negro poets is varied and 
includes many that would be usofui for social studios work. Brown and 
Walker givo oxcollont readings; the others are mediocre or worso. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF FREDERICK DOUOLASS 

Fblkways/Scholastic >522; 1-12" LP; 35.79> Edited by Philip Fbnor 
and read by Ossie Davis, with transcript includod. 

The recorded portions of Douglass' autobiography deal with his 
childhood in slavery, escape, adjustments to freedom and developing 
commitment to the abolitionist movement. But the record is more thin 
a personal account. Frederick Douglass was a keen observer of his 
times and offors insights into the effect of the slave institution on 
the character of Southerners (black and white), the Jim Crow system 
in the North and the violent resistance to the abolitionists. T^e 
recording could be used alone as "illustrative" material, but would 
bo especially profitable if used in combination with other contemporary 
commentaries on the pre-Civil War period. 

THE FISK JUBILEE SINGERS 

Folkways/Scholastic 2372; 1-12" IP; 35.79. Directed by John V/. 

Vfork with transcript of lyrics included. 

In 1871 the Fisk Jubilee Singers introduced Negro spirituals to 
the American public as a serious musittal form. On this recording, the 
institutional doscondants of the Singers continue the tradition of 
sophisticated choral performance of the old Negro folk music. The 
teachor could profitably seloct sevoral pieces for emphasis and 
supplement with additional information on the function of spirituals 
in the slave culture. For one of the earliest published treatments, 
see chaptor 9 in T. W. I&gginson, ARMY LIFE IN A 3IACK REGIMENT, 

P. F. Collier, Inc., New York: 1962, 3.95. For more detail see 

Fisher, NEORO SLAVE SONGS IN THE UNITED STATES, New York: 1953. 

THE POLK BOX, Tho Electra Corporation; U-12; IP; lyrics and notes 
includod, #.96. 

These recordings contain a wealth of comparative material from 
most racial and ethnic groups in America. 

For extensive material in special areas, especially jazz, see: 

JAZZ 

Fblkways/Scholastic 2801-2811; 11-12 '» LPs; 35.79 each. 
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A 



THE 



GOLDEN ERA SERIES jjt _ , . , , 

Columbia ro-issues of hari-to-got recordings of oldor musical 

artist. 



NEW 



ORLEANS : THE LIVING LEGENDS 

Riverside recordings of traditional jazz as played today. Bill 
Qrnuor Productions, Inc.; 23* West L6th Stroot, Now York, Now 
York 10036. 



VINTAGE SERIES __, 4 

Rdi Victor re-issues of hard-to-got recordings of groat pereonali- 

tios from popular. Jazz and folk music worlds. 

^ WH C^uIn l b^ I K0L 6030; 1-12" IP; $3.**. Written and edited by Martin 
Dubonnann; performed by the original Broadway cast. 

Hr. Eubormann's two-act play is a carefully selected collection 
of historical documents (of all typos) on the Negro in .uaerica and 
white reaction to him, from 1619 to the present, -/hen performed by the 
Broadway cast, the documents become real drama, with a hard, unsenti- 
mental impact, ’ithout any doubt this is the best single recording 
on Negro history. It could be used to introduce a unit (overview) or 
as an aid for study in specific areas (e.g., slavery). 



'For a less effective treatment of many of the same sources, tied 
together by a historical narrative, see THE GLORY OF NEGRO HISTORY, 
(Folkways/Scholastic 77*2; 1-12" IP; $*.79), written and narrated by 
Langston Highes. 

PhiUps PCC206; 1-12" LP; performed by Les Troubadours du Rni 
Baudouin. 

In addition to native songs of the Congo, the Congolese boys 
choir performs a mass in "pure Congolese stylo." Though notes 
included, words of songs are not translated. The record is never- 
theless a good device for presenting an impression of a part of the 
"African background, " especially with students who are familiar w « 
traditional Western mass. 

NEGRO FOUC MUSIC OF AFRICA AND AMERICA 

Folkway a/Scholas tic UjOOj 2-12" 1*3, >11-58. Silted by Harold 
Courlandor, with a forward by R. A. Waterman. 

Mr. Courlander has successfully included in this album examplos of 
"pure" ethnic music from a wide variety of culture® in Africa and the 
Americas. The recordings are expecially useful for a comparative 3 «udy 
of African retentions within various American slave systems. Selections 
could, of course, bo used for concentration on the Negro in North 
America. Waterman’s very helpful notes should be supplemented with 
maps and pictures of the relevant musical instrument. For arc cariin* 
that concentrates on West Africa, see AFRIChN TRI3.iL MUSI- aND ^ANCE, 
Counterpoint CPT-513; 1-12" IP} performed by Sonor Songhor and his Troupe. 
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THE STORY OF JAZZ 

Folkways/Scholastic 7312; 1-10” IP; wrltton and narrated by 
Langston Hughos, with documentary recordings, jli.l5. 



Hughes' story includos both a narrativo of tho chronological 
dovolopoont of various jazz forms (up to 1950) and an nttompt to 
analyzo tho musical peculiarities of those forma. Although aimod at 
children, thj recording could bo used with junior high students, 
oxpccially if supplemented with readings or othor listenings. It 
also providos a good format for any toachor who wants to croate a 
more extensive (hopofully updated) treatment of ”tho story of jazz.” 



SONGS OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO SLAVES 

Fblkways/Scholastic >252; 1-12” IP' sung by Michel Laruo (un- 
accompanied), with a note on Negro songs by J. H. Franklin and an 
introduction by R. Knight. Transcript of lyrics includod. 

Tho recording includes thirty songs, all of which could bo profit- 
ably used in a study of slavery, especially if lyrics were distributed 
to students and songs were studied in conjunction with other primary 
sources (o.g. , ex-slave journals). laruo 's voice is excellent, and 
the absence of accompaniment allows tho drama of tho songs themselves 
to come through. Franklin's notes provide a good, though too brief, 
introduction to tho songs. 



The follotiing recordings have not yet beer, previewed, but their 
descriptions sound promising: 



FOIK TALES FROM WEST AFRICA 

Folkways/Scholastic 7103; 1-10" LP; 3U.15. 

ASHANTI FT) IK 1ALES FROM OHANa 

Folkways/Scholastic 7110; 1-10" IP; 3U.15. 

NEGRO FOIK SONGS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

Folkways/Scholastic 7533; 1-12" IP; 35c 79, 

NEGRO PRISON CAMP WORK SONGS 

Folkways/Scholastic W75; 1-12” IP; 36.79. 



SONGS OF THE CIVIL WAR 

Folkways/Scholastic 5717; 2-12" IP; 311.58. 

BOHN TO LIVE 

Folkways/Scholastic 5525; 1-12" LP' 35.79. 



THE NEGRO PEOPIE THROUGH THEIR SONGS AND BALLADS 

Heirloom Records, Brookhavon, Now York, script on request, -3U.98. 



JOHN BROWN'S INTERROGATION 
Lincoln Fllone Center 
Tufts University 
Medford, Massachusetts 02155 
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in. x&amczs for students 
a. .jnurtcan M.*v.-iy 
2 . AUDIO- VISUAL rtATSriL%L3 
c. Phot-5, Dicunjnt itoipr*> Jucti'nj ml Map© 

(i) »fkig.. 



«FHIC.; HSSITaOZ ch.rt 

LonJnr: Pictorial Charts Sluontional Trust, available fmm 

Social StuJios Schrool Service, Wop Lonnax Blvi., In lie wool, 
California 9030L, A.9 p. 

This map is a bit overcrow to! with information, but is still 
useful. Tho chart includes a helpful tine -lino. 

NIGERIAN IliiQES : TIE SPXENDOR OF AFRICAN '’SCULPTURE 

Fagg, W. and H. List, Now York: Frodorlck A. Praogor, 1963. 

Tho book includes oxcollont photographs of older sculpture from 
various Nigerian groups, including tho extraordinary bronzes of Butrin. 

Fisk Univorsity Art Slide Units 

Division of Cultural Research, Department of Art, Fisk Univorsity, 
Nashvillo, Tonnossoo 37203. Available January 1, 1969. 

As now planned, selected slides of works by Black artists will 
bo grouped into two units . The first will include African art. The 
second will bo devoted o.o art by 20th century Negro Americans. Write 
directly to the Division for description and prico. 

THE HISTORY OF AFRICA IN MAPS 

Qailoy, Harry A. Jr., Chicago: Denoyer-Gopport Co., 1967, \»>2 .Up. 

Approximately half of this 96 page book is dovoted to full-page, 

8ig x 11 maps on virtually every conceivable topic of African geography 
and history. A brief (half-page) text accompanies each map. The book's 
only short-coming is its failure to utilize multi-color techniques: 
all maps are in black and white. 

For information on wall maps of Africa and othor study guides, 
ask Denoyer-Geppert for their circular on "Maps and Atlases of Africa." 

NEGRO HISTORY AND CULTURE: SELECTED MATERIALS FOR USE WITH CHILDREN 

Chicago City Ms sionary Society, 19 South LaSalle, Chicago, 

Illinois 60603, $.7p. 

The nine black and white maps of Africa included in the booklet 
deal with population distribution, geography, size, climate, the three 
West African Kingdoms, European domination and African political 
divisions today. 

Scofield, John. "Freedom Speaks French in Oua ga dou gou, " in 
National Geographic, vol. 130, no. 2 (August, 1966) 
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»i„. *f ricim wiv' w.;P; ^nslv/oi ?t 1 abo r in ;J">rth ..flierico. Th 
lr.>yjU i 5 9 * jtcfty ani suffers fr>n the author*.-* tendency t- equato 
^oatoro in 1 ua i rl a 11 za t ion and civilization. Rit tho photography is 
r< client an! night -x> profitably used t* portray tho cultural variety 
within W.jst Africa, both post an l prusont. IncluloJ with the l«wuo 
•j.'va a nip supplement, "Northwestern •*frica," which con »j ** tn no 
separately for ;. iO from : 



National Geographic Society 
Department 337 
Washington, D. C. 20036 



Chock tho magazine's yearly in lox for othor relevant material. 

Not yot previewed for tho packet, but include 1 in 3. K. Boyor s 
soloctivo bibliography on Africa is A. M. Hoaly and B. R. Vo ro- Hod go, 
THE M*P nPPRa.CH TO nFRICAN HISTORY, third edition, University 
Tutorial Pross Ltd., Clifton House, Piston Road, London, N. w. i, •>• 



WORLD 300K ENCYCLDPEDLi 

Chicago: Field Entarprizus Educational Corporation, lyoo. 

Tho latest edition includes separate multi-color maps for each 
topic (o.g., climate, political organization, etc.) 

(2) UNITED STATES 



EYEWITNESS: THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN HISTORY 

Katz, William L., Now York : Pitman Publishing Company, 1967, 

$U.9S>. 

This book of documents contains pictures of individuals and 
events. Many are too small for classroom use, but some might be used 
with an opaque projector. 



ANTI- SLAVERY : THE CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM IN AMERICA _ # 

Dumond, Dwight Lowell, Ann Arbor: The university of Michigan 

Pross, 1961. 



This volume is expensive for a good reason: it gives much space 

to clear, large reproductions of lithographs, photos and documen s on 
slavery. Enough varied materials aro included that an inquiry unit 
on slavery could be constructed from this book alone (with the aid oi 
an opaque projector). . . , . 

Fisk University Art Slide Units 
(see above, under "Africa”) 



HISTORIC NEW YORK TIMES FRONT PAGES 

Box bb7 , New York, New York IOO 36 , $100. 

Relevant front pages include the days of the Dred Scott decision, 
the Emancipation Proclamation, tho abolition of slavery, the Supreme 
Court ban on school segregation, federal troops in little Rock, 

Dr. King's assassination, etc. Request front-pages for dates you 
consider crucial in American history since 1851. 
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7->l. I, ^Uted fjy Kiitz^r, Ax Tf« % n« * Ti-jorn-iS 

19oUf il»U>n 



Crwcl 1 



A, 

* • f 



ifeltsur'a .j*cuUant Bo.-Itc of documents IncluJoa nony ruproluctioni 
Of pictures an l document*. Volume I ( 1 ^ 9 ^ 66 ^) eonftufttrjto# on 
slavery in North Amjrtca, volume II on th* P^rio t 186>-1916, 
volume III n n the years since *forli tkir I* 



LvY MY BURDEN DOWlii A FOLK. HISTORY OF SUVSHY 

o-JitoJ by 3. A. Botkin, Chicago: Tho univorsity of 

Press, 19L5, &.9?» 



Chicago 



Tho book inclulos photographs of tho ox-slaves who toll about 
tho oarlior days in bondage. 



PIONEER HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

Harriman, Tonnossoo 377 U 8 



The SOCIETY spocinlizos in reproductions of omarioon postore, 
hmihills sisns* otc., Including slave auction notices, rouard posters 
for rinawiy s£v^“ & civil war recruiting handbills. Tho reproduc- 
tions arc large enough for bulletin board use and in MW cases contain 
tho kind of information useful for "inquiry" units. Write 
tho Society for a complote listing of available materials, with prices. 



SNCC Tho°Studont Non-Violent Coordinating Committee, 360 Nelson Street 

S. W., Atlanta, Goorgia 30313. 

Producod yearly by SNCC., the calondar includes large photos of 
Nogro life in America and information on crucial dates in Black his ° ry 
For a more conventional calendar write for either Calendar: Pictures 

and Important Datos in Negro History,, Educational Heritage, Inc., 733 
Yonkers Avenue, Yonkoft, So w York, or Nogro Progress. Caiendar Digest . 
1968, 1970, North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company, Mutual 
Plaza, Durham, North Carolina 27701. The latter has a very Useful 
"time scale" of Negro history, but its photos are stilted, posed 
ro-enactments of historical events. 



TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICANS OF NEGRO LINEAGE 

Friendship Press, U75 Riverside Drive, New York, New York 10027. 

This collection of good quality, 11' x lU' prints includes 
twonty-four prominent 20th Centmiy Nogroes. It is, however, biased 
toward the "acceptable" Negro, excluding men like Marcus Garvey and 
Malcolm X. 

The folloviing have not yet been previewed for the packet, but have 
been recommended to the Center staff: 



THE SLAVE TRADE AND ITS ABOLITION 

Jackdow Contemporary Documents Kit *TD 6 , available from Social 
Studies School Service, UU55 Lennox Blvd., Inglewood, California 
9030U, $1.95. 
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9. Civics, Qnv«rt»tjfst ant Pr'bl,jm*i Demnc racy 

i. bocks »jd rzsaooickij 



Tho premium of finding material appropriate to tHi lowor socorv lory 
grade lovuli t* perhaps noro acute heru than anyvhervj else in tho packet, 
for tho bio * jt port, tho hooka and periodicals 11 i tel bol^v cnn bo road by 
conscientious Juniors and seniors and accelerate! Junior high 3tulonts. 

In .0 fo« casus (i.u., BUCK UK 2 MS, WHIT 'S H\PP3}iIN3, IN THEIR OWN "ORIS 
on 1 the Quigley CIVICS CASEBOOK), Junior high stulonts will bo able t^ 
utilize tho material without difficulty. Othor material couli ho ahpto 1 
by tho toacher for use with Junior hijh students if timo permits. 

•a. Race and Prejudice 

Racial projudico has long boon n gonoral issuo dealt with in most 
courses on Problems of Democracy, so available resources aro familiar to 
most toachora. A good and brief gonoral treatment of race is Ruth 
Benedict and Gone Woltfish, THE RACES OF MANKIND (Public Affairs pamphlet 
No. 85). On projudico, see Pater I. Roso, THEY AND WE. Now York: 

Random House, 196U, $1.95. In addition to othor materials on the Nogro 
in this list, two othor sources aro especially good for stimulating 
discussion: John H. Griffin, BLACK LIKE ME, (P2709) pap. '>.60. Now 

Am. Ub.) and Lillian Smith, KILLERS OF THE DREAM, pap. $1.25, 

Doubleday. 

b. Negro Porspoctivos 

NEGRO VIEWS OF AMERICA, Columbus, Ohio: American Education 

Publications, 1968, $.25. The AEP Unit Books are, in gonoral, excellent 
educational vonturos. Tho booklet on Negro views is no exception. 

Through woll-chosen excerpts of Negro comments on America, the unit 
aids the student in his effort to understand what it has meant to bo 
black in this country. Information on that booklet and the rest of 
the Public Issues Series can be obtained from American Education 
Publications, Education Center, Columbus, Ohio l;32l6. 

Tho unit might be supplemented with some of the materials listed 
in the comments on the Kernor Commission Report (below) or with James 
Baldwin, NOBODY KNOWS MY NAME, New York: Doll Press, pap. $1.65, or 

THE FIRE NEXT TIME, Delta Press, 1963, pap. $.{?0; Martin Luther King, Jr., 
WHY WE CAN 1 T WAIT, Noyj York: New American LA’oraiy, Inc.; Signet Books, 
1961;, $.60, or Malcolm X, MALCOLM X SPEAKS, NEW YORK : Grove Press, 

1965, $.9!>. Recordings are available of speeches by all three men 
(see A-V section below), but would be especially appropriate with 
the orators, Dr. King and Malcolm Students who want to share the 
thoughts of ghetto teenagers should see WHAT'S HAPPENING: AN INDEPENDENT 

STUDENT VOICE, a bi-monthly magazine published by a group of New York 
City teenagers. For back issues ($.50) and subscriptions ($2/year) 
write WHAT'S HAPPENING, 253 Macy Annex, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York 10027. Good comparative material 
is available in the AEP unit on immigration: THE IMMIGRANT'S 

EXPERIENCE. 
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of TH2 .unou»L ^oviso-cf cwtajeiou cw cvm visotouc, 

Now 'brxi Bantam Books, 196$, 31.23. For ujj with stuJjnta, s-.iO t:»j 
thirty p vj j summary (op. 1-.)C ) , which la avail a blu s^^ntoly frxn 
«'ny organisations, lncluiln * tbu Southern Regional Council, Inc., 

3 Forsyth 5tn>jt, N .'•/., Atlanta, Georgia 30 303, (*.10 each fir ton 
moru cnpl oa). 

h mr>ro restricts t study of Ilf e-con Utlons in THE NEGRO FaMJLI : 

THE CASE FOR NATIONAL ACTION, ’.7'.shingtr>n : U. S. Government Printin * 
Offlco, 196 3, >»h$, For information on the controversy ovor this 
document, 300 Loo Roinwotor mi William Y mcoy, TIG POLITICO OF 
CONTRO/ERSY, Cambridge: M. I. T. Proas, 1967, >3.93. 

Conditions in particular communities can bo studied from a 
varloty of sources. Thu Sopt. 26, 1966 issue of THS N3W LEADER, 212 
Fifth Avenue, New York, Mow York 10010, is devoted to the testimony 
of Claudo Brown (author of MaNCHILD IN THS PROMISED LAND ani Ralph 
Ellison’s novel is itself a good source for such studv, as are James 
Baldwin, GO TELL IT ON THE MOUNTAIN, Doll Pross, 3.60, and Richard 
Wright, NATIVE SON, Nov? York : New American Library, 19h0, '>.73. 

Sharply contrasting perspectives can bo gained from Lorraine Hansborry’s 
play, RAISIN IN THE SUN, Random Hbuso, $1.9?, and Malcolm X, THE 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MaLCOLM X, Now York: Grove Press, I96I4, 31.23. 

The movie version of RaISIN IN THE SUN (Sranion International Films) 
is excellent. 

The U. S. Commission on Civil Rights has published excerpts 
from testimony before the Commission undor the title, A TIME TO LISTEN 
. .A TIME TO ACT: VOICES FROM THE GHETTOS OF THE NATIONS’ CITIES 

Washington, D. C. : U. S. Government Printing Office, 1967. Finally, 

the Southern Regional Council has published reports on the situation 
in Memphis, both before and aftor Dr. King's assassination. See 
J. Edwin Stanfield, IN MEMPHIS: MORE THAN A GARBAGE STRIKE, IN 

MEMPHIS: TRAGEDY UNAVERTED and IN MEMPHIS: MIRROR TO AMERICA? Write 

to Southern Regional Council, Inc., 3 Forsyth Street, N. W. , Atlanta, 
Georgia 30303 for a listing of *ther relevant publications and prices . 

For a statement that puts many problems of the ghetto in a larger 
context, see Michael Harrington, THE OTHER AMERICA (S223), Penguin 
Books, Inc., Baltimore: pap. $.93. A comparative study of the 
conditions and their effects might utilize William- Foote Whyte, 

Street Corner Society Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 19li3, 

$2 .95 and Lewis, Oscar, LA VIDA, New York: Random House, 1966, 

$2.93. Relevant sections of LA VIDA were published as articles in 
Harper's: "Mother and Son in a Puerto Rican Slum" (December, 1963) 

and "Felicita" (January, 1966). 

d . Political Action 

Berman, Daniel M. A BILL BECOMES A LAW: THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT 

OF I960, New York: The MacMillan Co., 1962, $1.93. 
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Congress -ml ’••a l i « th.- 19tii vJ 1965 *?ts. A; i ' I *.' ' *.•■*>• 

o t.v>r r^l.iV;fl> Con^r-ast -nal eos* 0 tn.lt .-0 1 H. 1 ^jum*n, "Suftat.j 
ant the Civil rtljnta 2tU« ;. >•«■- J*u!y" (the 19 >7 -a t ) in 
L£313C*TX It POLITICS U. J. a., 2nd >iUol T. J. t-awi, .Kst>ni 

Little Brown and Ca., 1965, U.9i» and H. 0 . Price, "Race, Ruli.ri’n, 
ant the Hu1j5 Gunmittoo i tho Kennedy SJucattan Bills, " tn 

THE USES OF PCWZa, o it to 1 ny Alan F. West in, AV< Y<-rk: Hnrcourt, 

3mce ani ’’nrli, Inc., 196?, 32.95. 

BUCK PROTEST: 1619 TO THE PRESENT, oil to i bv Joanne Grant, 

Greenwich, Conn.: Fawcett Publications, Inc., 1963, A95. Cvor half 

of tnis collection of documents m l onalysos la Jovoted to the poo t- 
19i>U porioJ, with excellent solutions on community action, both 
South and North. No other single source vill provide tho student 
with sn much pertinent material on Negro protest movements. Other 
relevant documents will be found in IN THEIR 0'VN WORDS: A HISTORY OF THE 

AMERICAN NEGRO, vol. Ill (1916-1966), edited by Milton Moltzor, Now 
York; Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1967, $1.U5. 

For a brief comparison with labor organizing activity, tho 
teacher might use THE RISE OF ORGANIZED LABOR, Columbus, Ohio: 

American Education Publications, 1968, 3.30. 

LEADERSHIP IN AMERICAN SOCIETY : A CASE STUDY OF NEGRO LEADERSHIP, 

(Available from Sociological Resources for Secondary Schools, 503 First 
National Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan U8108) $1. 

The Amorican Sociological Association established the 
"Sociological Resources for Secondary Schools" projoct in order to 
acquaint tho high school studont with the sociological perspective. 

Tho material on Negro leadership has historical depth and contemporary 
balanco in tho figures solectod for study j it might be a good 
beginning point for an analysis of Nogro political action. 



Other material on a variety df kinds of Negro political action 
can be found in BLACK PROTEST (see above). In addition, see James Q 
Wilson’s article on William L. Dawson and Adam Clayton Powell, WO 
NEGRO POLITICIANS : AN INTERPRETATION, (available as a reprint from 
Bobbs-Merrill Go., U3 00 West 62nd Street, Indianapolis, Indiana, $.25, 
and Char3.es Silberman's article on THE WOOD LAWN ORGANIZATION (available 
as a reprint from COMMENTARY Magazine, 165 East 56th St. Now York, 

New York 10022, $.50. 

Luboll, Samuel. THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN POLITICS, 3rd edition, 
rev. New York: Harper and Row, 1965, $1.95. 



The noted pollster’s analysis of the American political system 
includes chapters on "The Civil Rights Melting Pot" and "The 
Conservative Revolution" (the South). For adveonced students it is an 
excellent aid in a comparative study of ethnicity and race in American 
politics. 



POLITICAL PARTICIPATION: A REPORT OF THE UNITED : STaTES COMMISSION 
ON CIVIL RIGHTS, 1968, Washington, D. C. : U. S. Government Printing 

Office, 1968, $.75. i 
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RS'/O UinOK IN Zlt XL RIGHTS, Lth elUi^n (June, 1968) 2.59. 
Available f r* m Cftn.prufialenal Quarterly Service, Education Dumrtment, 
1735 K Street, N. '•/., ‘‘ashingtan, 0. C. 20006. •via - ' "*f ^ tu ^ J L j l *, in ^ v 
boJ Represe ntation an: Apportionment, August, 19oo, 52.^0, FED SUL tVL± 
III EDUCATION, April, 1967, 32 . >0, FaEL 1963 GUID2 TO CURRENT 
GOVERNMENT, >2.50, SPRING 1969 GUIDE TO CURRENT AiCSHICkN 00/3BWHSIT, 
available January, 1969, 32.50. 



U, S. Supreme Court Reports 

Thu decisions and opinions of thu Supreme Court ha/o played 
3n important and prominent z*olo in nco relations sinco DRED SCOTT 
VS. SaNFORD (1057). Jtoch can bo learned about that rolo by 
contrastin' tho two bust-known court casos in tho area of raco: 

PLESSY VS. FERGUSON (I896) ani BROWN VS. THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF 
T0P3CA, KANSAS (195U). Caso background for those and othor 
decisions on race include DRED SCOTT VS. SANFORD (l9£7), thu ^ 
SLiUGHTER HOUSES CASES (1883) and especially the CIVIL RIGHTS CASES 
(1883). Crucial contemporary cases include BROWN on education (see 
above), HEART OF ATLANTA MOTEL, INC. VS. U. S. ot al. (1961*) on 
public accommodations, EDWARDS VS. SOUTH CAROUUA (1963) on froodom 
of speoch, SHELLY VS KRAEMER (19U8) on restrictive covenants in 
housing, and SMITH VS. ALLWRIGHT (19UU) on primary elections. 

Copies of the U. S. SUPREME COURT REPORTS, the official 
publication of court decisions and opinions, will probably not oe 
available in most secondary school libraries. Joseph Tussman has 
reprinted most of tho important cases up to 1963 in THE SUPREME COURT ON 
RACIAL DISCRIMINATION, New York: Oxford University Press, 1963, SI. 93. 

Many opinions have been published individually by Chandler Publishing 
Co,, San Francisco, C.lif. 91*105 (write for a complete listing). 

Tho JUDGMENT series of the magazine SOCIAL EDUCATION at present 
includes only one decision involving race ("Poll Tax As Voting 
Requirement"), but tho series is the best single-case publication 
for secondary school students and should be watched for future, 
relevant material. Further information can be obtained from Civic 
Education Service, 1733 K. Street, N. 77. , Washington, D, C. 20006. 

On the decisions regarding race and education, including two of the 
background decisions mentioned above, see Benjamin M. Ziegler, 
DESEGREGATION AND THE SUPREME COURT, Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 

1958, $.50. Finally, perhaps the most useful case material for 
elementary and secondary school students has come out of the 
California experimentation in the teaching of law. 

YOUR RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES AS AN AMERICAN CITIZEN: A CIVICS 

CASEBOOK, by Charles N. Quigley Boston: Ginn and Company, 1967, 

$1.1*8, is simply and clearly written and provides excellent guidance 
for discussion. See especially Unit II, Part II and Unit IV. Quigley 
has also written a teaching guide, but more useful for the teacher will 
be THE BILL OF RIGHTS: A SOURCE BOOK and THE BILL OF RIGHTS: .A HANDBOOK 
by Cohen, Schwartz and Sobul, New York: Benziger Brothers, 19^* $3*00. 
THE SOURCE BOOK may also be useful with students. 

' 1.15 
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The staff ■'f the Center has provijwei many student materials on 1 
has selected for inclusion in the pocket there resources that arc 
accurate, well execute!, ani have hi jh utility for secondary school 
30 ci. 1 l science study. Each item is accompanied by brief an! 
descriptive on J ovaluativo notes, including suggestions for special 
teaching uses where appropriate. 

Good materials previewed in the future will ho a lied to the 
packet in supplcmtnts. Non-previowod materials that havo boon 
rocommondod to the Centor have boon listoi separately. Wo urgo tho 
toachor to request proview copies directly from distributors. In 
addition, as with 6 thor parts of the packet, wo walcoma rocommundations 
of materials which you have used and found promising. 

3LACK JOURNAL, Shown tho second Wednesday of evory month, boginning 
July, 1968 on NET T. V, channols. 

Black Journal is a new program of depth nows analysis of interest 
to black Americans. It ranges over tho whole of tho "third world" 
and, in its first showings, has featured nowsrool footage of 
significant national and international events, excellent commentary, 
and interviews with eminent guests. 

CONFRONTATION : DIALOGUE IN BLACK AND WHITE, 16 mm/3$ minutes/B^d 

lease $100 per year, rental $1$.00, Indiana University A-V 
Conter. 

At the end of a tense summer in Chicago, one-hundred citizens 
were invited to a T. V. studio to confront each other with their 
views on the racial situation. Prior to the debate, tho hundred 
viewed a short, un-editod film on Chicago's West Side, produced and 
directed by a Negro militant. The Confrontation itself is an 
excellent study of tho psychological defenses (including 
rationalizations) often used in American race relations. It is 
followed by a short, insightful commentary on the confrontation by 
Robert Coles . 

^ 5 : REFLECTIONS ON AN AGE, 16 mm/2p minutos/B/d/ rental $10.00, 

Office for Audio-Visuals, lpOl Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

19102. 

Here is a fresh, close look at what it's like to be. a five 
year old growing up in an American city. Not quite incidentally, 
fivo year old Jonathan Coleman is Negro, and the intimate glimpses 
one gets of him, his family and his friends provide insights into 
the development of Negro self-concepts. The film's strong point is 
its success in capturing vibrant critical moments in real-life 
situations, including some of Jonathan's ponderings about himself. 

It's one weakness is sound, which is sometimes difficult to follow. 
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IN BLACK AMERICA 

In tho summer of I960, CBS showed a series of "specials" on the 
Negro American. Especially the first of the senes (including a review 
of Hollywood's portrayal of the Negro) and the half hour on The 
Soldier" were excollont. Re-showings may occur during the fall and 
winter, with release for school use after that time. 

LAY MI BURDEN DOWN, 16 mm/60 minutes/ B/W/salo $200, rental i>9.l9> 
Indiana University A-V Center. 



Released last year, this film documents tho economic and < 

educational plight of Negro tennant farmers in the South today. It is 
ooianant and informative. For possibilities of use with other films, 
see^also Harvest of Shame (migrant workers) and THE TENEMENT (Negroes in 

Northern urban centers). 

NO HIDING PLACE, from CBS "East Side-West Side" Sorios, l6mm/5l minutes/ 
BAJ/Anti-Dofamation League of B'nai B'rith. 

An excollont cast (including George C. Scott and Ruby Dee) drama- 
tizes the "crisis" created when a middle-class Negro family moves 
into a formerly all-white suburb. The whole range of reactions to 
the ovont is oxplored (including block-busting). The movie closes 
without settling the fate of tho neighborhood or its residents, thus 
making tho film an excellent discussion-openor. It s only defect is h 
strong tondoncy to equate all-Negro neighborhoods with slums. 

RAISIN IN THE SUN, 16 mm/128 minutos/B/W/ rental $29.00, Brandon 

International Films, 221 West 57th Street, New York, New York 

10019. 

Lorraine Hansboriy's play, filmed with Sidney Poitier and Claudia 
McNeil, rocounts tho tensions in a Nogro family trapped on Chicago s 
South Side. It puts the viowor inside a ghetto family with middle-cjL s 
aspirations and lets him witness the struggle for American respectability, 



Tho film is well-done and could be profitably usod in a unit on 
Nogro views of America, presenting a perspective that is not often 
heard in current BLack Power literature. 

THE REVEREND DR. MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. (with script), . 35 mm/sound 
filmstripA3 frameo/3/W, Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
13^5 Divers ey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 6061L. 

Like most filmstrips this one has difficulty conveying the 
drama of events. But it does outline tho major biographical data 
on Dr. King's life, especially since tho Montgomery bus boycott. 

For a more detailed view of Dr. King's last works, see the film 
MARTIN LUTHER KING: THE HAN AND THE MARCH (listed below). 

TALE OF W0 IADIES, from the "Epitaph for Jim Crow: Series, 16 mm/ 

30 minuto^Af/Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. 
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The film provides a useful framework for a study of race relations 
in America by identifying the different kinds of factors that shape the 
interaction of blacks and whites. The framework is effectively 
developed out of "eavesdropping 11 on overy-day conversations about why 
the racos bohave as they do, beginning with a historical explanation and 
proceding through others. Unless the framework (or a variant of it) is 
to bo used in subsequent study, however, tho film's impact will not be 
lasting. 

While some of the films are in need of updating, all of the films 
in the "Epitaph" series are still good teaching aids. They include: 
FOURTEENTH GENERATION AMERICANS (historical predecessors of tho early- 
60's protost activity), THE NEWEST NSW NEGRO (tho distinctive 
characteristics of tho early-60's protest), FACE TO FACE (the conditions 
necessary in order for racial contact to load to racial tolerance, and 
the role of law in bringing about those conditions), and CONFORMITY AND 
THE CHUTCH (two different typos of prejudice and their effects on 
behavior) . 

THE TENEMENT, 16 mm/UO minutes/B/W/Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 

B' rith. 

This CBS Reports documentary follows tho lives of nine families 
who live on Chicago's South Side. The film breaks the monolithic 
stereotype of ghetto residents. But it also conveys the common 
conditions of life in many urban areas in Amorica today. In addition 
to an excellent production effort in a sensitive situation, tho film 
has tho virtue of including a follow-up on tho residents after an 
urban ronowal project has ovictod them. 

WHERE IS PREJUDICE?, 16 mm/60 minutos/BA^/salo $21*0, rental $10.15, 

Indiana University A-V Contor. 

Twelve colloge students of difforont races and faiths are candidly 
shown whilo participating in a wook-long works hip to test their common 
denial that they are prejudiced. Latent prejudices gradually emerge, 
and participants have considerable difficulty coping with them, Studonfe 
who view tho film will bo virtually compelled to discuss tho viewpoints 
and roactionsof tho workshop members . But tho film will put tho 
discussion in an emotionally explosive context, so the teacher must 
bo well proparod. 



The following films have not yet been previewed specifically for 
this packet, but have been recommended to the Contor and so aro callod 
to your attention. Commonts or distributors' descriptions aro included 
whore available. From Encyclopedia Britannica Educational Corporation, 
U25 North Michigan Avenuo, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

BUMA (African Sculpture Speaks ) 

16 mm/9 mihutes/color/saio $135 

A sensitive and dramatic presentation of Central and West African 
sculpture. Portrays many carved wooden statues and masks by moans of 
which native .Africans sook protection from tho dangers of every day 
living, and froodom from fear of the unknown. Authentic native music 
recordod in Africa adds to the beauty and dignity of this unique film. 

135 
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EQUALITY UNDER LAW— THE LOST GENERATION OF PRINCE EDWARD. COUNTY 
16 mm/25 minutos/BAVor color/sale $l5l or $22U respectively 

Whon Prince Edward County, Va., closed its public schools rather 
than intograte thorn, a generation of Negro children lost four years of 
education. The Prince Edward case was fought in state and federal 
courts j a Supremo Court injunction reopened the schools and 99 % of tho 
white childron continued to attend private schools. Raises tho 
questions: "Did tho sogrogationists win?" "Did tho Negro community 

win?" "Does anyone win in such bitter struggles?" 

HARLEM CRUSADER 

16 mm/29 minutes/3/W/salo $167 oO 

A closo-up study of a social worker’s activities in Spanish Harlem 
over a fivo-yoar period. Excellent photography captures intimately tho 
lives of those people, tho problems they face, and tho relationships 
which wore formed between tho social worker and the people ho tried 
to serve. 

V/AR ON POVERTY— A BEGINNING 

16 mm/26 minutes/BAJ/sale $167. f?0 

Two case studios review tho war on poworty at tho local and nation- 
al lovol: a Negro boy in the Neighborhood Youth Corps and a white boy 
in tho Job Corps. Why did they join? What are the agencies trying 
to do? Tho film examines the problems which must bo solved before 
these programs can retrieve a vital segment of our nation’s youth 
resources . 

From Indiana University Audio-Visual Center 
" Bloomington, Indiana U7U01 

CIVIL DISORDER: THE KERNER REPORT 

l6 mm/80 minutes/BAVsale $300/rental $12.50 

A documentary in throe parts which analyzes tho ICerner Report in 
terms of tho symtoms and probable future offect of racism in this 
country and which documents examples of attompts to promote racial 
harmony. 

LOSING JUST THE SAM 

16 mm/60 minutes/ BAf/salo $200/rontal $9.15 

Tho hopo and the dospair of the Negroes in urban America are 
illustrated through tho life of a single Negro family. Tho mothor is 
supporting ton children on welfaro checks and in spite of the poverty of 
hor surroundings droams of her children’s succoss. Her 17-year-old 
son drops out of school and obtains a job in order to fulfill his 
dream of owning a fino car. Tho dreams of both mother and son aro 
shattorod whon tho boy is accused of arson and sent to jail. 

GOODBYE AND GOOD LUCK 

16 mm/30 minutes/B/W/salo $150/ rental $5*90 
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A documentary of an oncountor botwoon advocates of "Black Power" 
and a Negro Vietnam veteran. Candid scenes show the GI traveling from 
Vietnam greeting his family, and then looking for a job. Several Negro 
militants try to persuade him that he has been duped into killing for the 
whites. A visit to a draft protest march tends to confound his 
confusion. He is shown pondering the dilemma of having to choose sides 
as the film closes. 

JUSTICE AND THE POOR 

16 mm/60 minutes/BAJ/sale $21*0/ rental $10. V~> 

A report on the inequitios in the prosont justice system and on 
some roforms which aro being made. The film assorts that the poor, 
rocoivo callous treatment from the police, are penalized by the bail 
systom, and seldom can obtain tho servicos of a qualified lawyer.. 

Various attempts to remedy these situations are documented including 
bail reforms in New York, police-youth dialogues in Palo Alto, . and the 
use of a UNIVAC machine to provide good lawyers for indigents in 
Houston. 

MARTIN LUTHER KING: THE MAN AND THE MARCH 

16 mm /83 minutos/B/W/salo $32£/rental $12. 6£ 

A documentary which records tho history of the lato Dr . Martin 
Luther King’s "Poor People’s March.." Dr. King is shown conferring with 
aides, spoaking to rallies,. 'Visiting schools, and while traveling as 
ho solicits support for and develops tho operational details of the 
March. Other scenes indicate the methods usod by his aides to create 
interost and support on a local level and with other ethnic groups. 

Tho documentary ends earlier than planned because of the tragic 
slaying of Dr. King. 

THE PEOPLE LEFT BEHIND 

16 mm/31 minutes/BAJ/sale $1^0/ rental $5.90 

A documentary which depicts the plight of Mississippi's 
oxplantation laborers. The cotton picking machine, minimum-wage 
laws, and legislation which pays farmers for not cultivating land 
havo combinod to eliminate unskilled jobs. Former plantation workers 
describo their situation amid scenes of their impoverished environment. 
The reasons why ho servos on tho local poverty board are presented 
by a plantation owner. In contrast to this, a c onservative lawyer 
says ho things tho jobloss should loavo Mississippi. 

THE POOR PAY MORE 

16 mm/60 minutes /B/W/s ale $200/ rental $9»1I? 

This film provides a close look at tho special hardships faced 
by tho poor in tho area of consumer purchasing. The pricing practices 
of supermarket chains, tho techniques of food freezer salesmen 
(actually shown through tho use of concelod cameras), and the methods of 
furnituro and applianco stores and their association with tho finance 
companies aro examined. Officials from various private and governmental 
programs outline thoso problems and show how they are attempting to 
alleviate thorn. 
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THE WAY IT IS 

16 mm/60 minutes/BA^/sale $200/ rental -4)9.15 

A vivid documentary which takes the viewer into the chaos of the 
ghetto school and reports on what is being done in one particular school 
to remedy this situation. Focusing on Junior High School £7 in the 
Bedford-Stuyvosant section of Brooklyn, the workers with a New York 
university special learning project are candidly shown in classroom, 
teachers' meetings, and visits with parents. Moderate success in 
reaching the children was achieved only when many different approaches 
wore adopted. 

WHAT HARVEST FOR THE REAPER? 

16 mm/59 minutes /BA^/s ale $2li0/ rental $10.15 

A documentary which describes how a group of farmworkers get 
caught in a system that keeps them perpetually in debt. Workers are 
recruitod in Arkansas and carried to Long Island on credit. They 
work on the farms thore but save nothing because of the economic 
system which keeps them in debt to the recruiter. The labor camps and 
the typo of work are shown. The growers and processors present 
their side and are refuted by tho'MLgrant Chairman, Suffolk County 
Human Relations Commission. 

ANACOSTIA: IN THE GHETTO 

16 mm/17 minutos/B/W/ sale $100/ rental $U.l5 

Describes how a neighborhood museum, a branch of the Smithsonian 
Institute located in Washington, D, C. , ghetto, is bringing beauty, 
creativity, and joy to the children there. Candid scenes depict the 
museum's policy of involving children in its activities. The Smith- 
sonian's secretary and patrons of the local museum present the 
rationale for tho museum. A youth explains why exhibits are not 
vandalized. Scones of the museum's surroundings emphasize a plea for 
more institutions to enter the ghettos. 

From McGraw-Hill Text- films 

330 Wost l*2nd Street' 

New York, New York • ' 10036 

HARVEST OF SHAME, migrant workers— SIT-IN, civil rights— SUPERFUJOUS 
PEOPLE, disadvantaged groups in American society. 
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III. RESOURCES FOR STUDENTS 
B. Civics, Government and problems of Democracy 
2. Audio-Visual Materials 
c. Photos and document reproductions 

CIVIL RIGHTS DIGEST: A QUARTERLY OF THE U. S. COMMISSION ON CIVIL 

RIGHTS ‘ „ TT 

Available from The Civil Rights Digest, 801 19th Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20h2£, $.35. 

The summer ’68 issue was devoted to the Negro in the rural South 
and includod good photographs on that subject. The DIGEST also includes 
some articles that could bo used as student resources. 

RENEWAL MAGAZINE . 

Published by the Community Renewal Society, 116 South Michigan, 
Chicago, Illinois 60603. Subscription $U for 10 issues per 
year. Extra copies $.2 p in lots of ton or more. 

Renewal is a magazine of opinion about the rebuilding of the 
church in the modem world. It concentrates on urban America and 
usually includos oxcollont photographs, as well as articles by 
prominent men of action and scholarship. Write tho Renewal office 
for information on relevant back issues, specifying your interests. 

REPORT OF THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMISSION^ ON CIVIL DISORDERS' 

New York: Bantam Books, Inc., 1968, ?>1.2J>. 

The Report includes a photo supplement on the riots and ghetto 

life. 

THE FAMILY OF MAN 

Steichon, Edward.' New York: Maco Magazine Corporation for 

the Museum of Modern Art, 19 55, $2.95. 

Comparative "life stages" photographs from sixty-eight countries 
make this book a valuable resource on modem cultures, including the 
Negro in America. 

In addition to those resources, see also the relevant materials 
listed under "American History", especially: 

FISK UNIVERSITY ART SLIDE UNITS, No. 2 

IN THEIR OWN WORDS, vol. Ill 

HISTORIC NEW YORK TIMES FRONT PAGES 

SNCC CALENDAR 

TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICANS OF NEGRO IINEAGE 
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Ill . RESOURCES FOR S TUDENTS 
B. Civics, Government and Problems of .Oemocfracy 
2 i Audio-Visual Materials 
b. Records and Tapes 



Many of the recordings listed Under "American. History" provide 
background material and some pi*esent-day commentary. See especially: 

ANTHOLOGY OF NEGRO POETS ' *• 

THE FOIK BOX 

JAZZ Series 



IN WHITE AMERICA 
THE STORI OF JAZZ 



In addition see: 



MESSAGE TO THE GRASS ROOTS, by Malcolm X Afro-American Broadcasting 
Company, Dotroit, Michigan 

THE SIT-IN STORY , A D ... 

Folkways/Scholastic #02; 1-12, LP; Narrated by Edwin Randall, 

Transcript included, #.79. 



Sido ono is a radio broadcast by Randall, which attempts to 
discover, through intorviows, the attitudes of various people involved 
in the I960 lunch-counter sit-ins. Side two is a talk by Reverend R. 
Abernathy at a rally held in support of the Nashville sit-ins. both 
sides are valuablo primarily as historical documents of the beginning 
of the modern civil rights movement and can probably, oe most profitable 
used as part of a comparative study of the various modes of Nogro 
protest action and white rosponso. 



WE SHALL OVERCOME; MARCH ON WASHINGTON • . 4 

Fblkways/Scholastic #92; 1-12" LP, Temporarily out of print, 

1963, #.79. 



Ill . RESOURCES FOR STUDENTS 
3. Civics, Government and Problems of Democracy 
2. Audio-Visual Materials 
d. Graphs, charts and tables 



THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED STATES 

Frasier, E. Franklin. New York: The MacMillan Company, 19i?7, 

revised edition, : )8 .9b. 

Although Frazier’s work has not boon thoroughly revised for 
some years, it includes useful historical-sociological data, often 
presented in tabular or chart form. 

SOUTHERN POLITICS IN STATE AND NATION ^ 

Key, V. 0., Jr. Now York: Vintage of Random House, 19U9, '*2.95. 

Like Frazier's book, Key's study does not cover the_ recent 
poriod , but it provides political data on the South, including 
"political maps", for the 19 U 0 's and earlier. 

U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORTS 

Relevant publications by the Federal Government include: 

THE NEGRO FAMILY (Dept, of Labor, 19.6b) $.H9. 

THE NEGROES IN THE UNITED STATES (Dept, of Labor, 1966) 151.29. 

SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT (Dept, of Health, Education and Welfare, 1967) 

$.99. The more recent edition may carry a different title. 

POLITICAL PARTICIPATION (U. S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1968) $.7i>. 

All government reports can be purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.' S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20U02. 
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A CONCEPTUAL ANALYSIS : 

FINAL REPORT ON BIACK STUDIES PROJECT 

by 

Basil Matthews, Talladega College 



This work set out to investigate the intellectual and scientific 
status of Black Studies. It also proposed to come up with a viable 
model of a Black Studies Program for the small Black College. This 
modol was to bo the result of comparative studies of operating Black 
Studios and of the cooperative offort of the students of Talladega 

College. 

The intellectual investigation led us to a consideration of the 
Black Perspective or a conbinod black Philosophy of life^and a theory 
of knowledge or the interpretation of phenomena. This effort called 
for a vddor, background study of the Black Community, specifically, the 
continuity of the Black Cultural Heritage in the midst of social change. 
This portion of the work is still very incomplete. In the course of 
our inquiry into tho Black Community we come across something which 
seemed to be a culturally distinctive Black Cognitive Process. ^ 
Tentatively, the Cognitive Process appears to hold the key to the • 
definition of Black Studies, Black Studies Programs, tho Identity of 
the Black Community and the interrelationship between Black Studies 
and the Black Community. The Black Community is seen as a 
comprehensive phenomenon not restricted to any national grouping o 

blacks . 

Extended visits (sovoral of them repeated) wore made to the 
following institutions s The Institute of tho Black World, (Atlanta), 

Tho Atlanta University Complex, the Bennett College Consortium of Six 
Black Studios Institutions, tho Claro mont Colleges Black Studies Center 
(California) Dartmouth College, tho University of Illinois Afro-American 
Center, City College of New York, Baruch College of Now York, Fordham 
Univorsity (New York, Columbia Univorsity, Fisk University (Nashville) 
and Howard University (Washington, D.C.) Discussions were hold and 
correspondence opened with representative pe.v’sons of several other 
interested institutions across tho United States and Canada. 



A searching Black Studies Questionnaire was administered to LOO 
Talladega College students with revealing rosults. A separate and 
independent sample survoy was conducted into Kinship Foeling and 
Kinship Consciousness ir. the South. A general survey of all literature 
relating to Afro-American and Caribbean Anthropology was also undertaken. 

The following significant results may be reported from this study 
which is still far from completes 

1. Tho recognizable and progressive orientation of largo numbers 
of students and faculty at Talladega College to the Black 
Perspective. This finding is supported by the periodic 
reports of' d:\fforent faculty members cooperating in my study. 
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2. A policy ani program of Black Studies for Talladega College 
has been produced. This document was unanimously approved at 
a recent meeting of the Talladega Faculty. 

* 5 ■ / * : 

3. A curriculum for a Black Studies major to be instituted at 
Talladega in the Fall 'of 1970 has been drawn up. 

li. Work on this pro ject ; .has helped to gather the elements of 
ten out of’ seventeen chapters ' on my proposed book on Black 
Community, Black Perspective and Black Cognitive Process. 

p. The Social Science Research Council has awarded me a fellowship 
for the purpose of pursuing studios in the Black Idontity and 
the Black Cognitive Process. Commencing date of the fellowship 
is June 1, 1970. 

6. Requests for monographs on the progress of my work have been 
received from the Institute of the Black World, the Denver 
University Center on International Race Relations and the 
Press of the Columbia University Urban Center. 

7. Howard University has offered me a position as Director of 
Planning of a university -wide Institute of African, African- 
Caribbean and Afro-American Studies. T have accepted. 

I attach copies of documents related to the contents of this report. 

Respectfully submitted : 

Basil Matthews 

Chairman-DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY 
May 2 $, 1970 
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BLACK STUDIES QUESTIONNAIRE 



(Dr. Basil ifatthaws. Chairman, DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOCTJ Tallados* W'«S») 
Addressed to Six Predominantly Black Collar! 03 on '* testing in the area of: 



. Intellectual Concern 
, Academic Function 
. The Black Perspective 
. The Black Cognitive Process 
. Son so of 31a ck Family and Kinship 
. Sense of Black Community 



Quostionnario to be administered to Freshmen, Sophomores, Juniors an<l 
Seniors — 100 in each group. 



SPRING 1970 



iuu 



YOUR NAME 



SEX — — 

ADDRESS 

State Zip 'Code 

Your Class Level . — 

FATHER'S OCCUPATION _ 

HIS ANNUAL INCOME 

MOTHER'S OCCUPATION — 

HER ANNUAL INCOME — 




1 

i 

t- 

i 

i 



o 
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Part I 



1 . 



2 . 



BLACK STUDIES; Intellectual an 3 Academic 

The Black community has its own truth, that is to say, its own 
genious and its own reason for^ being; also its own unique historical 

experience. 



5 . 



Do you believe this? 

weakly ( ) 

strongly (•) 

very strongly ( ) 

not at all ( ) 



The knowledge of its own truth and the use of its unique historical 
experience are essential to the continuity, the health and strength 
of the Black Community. Do you believe this? 

weakly C ) 

strongly ( ) 

very strohgly ( ) 

not at all ( ) 

Mould you settle right now for a Black Studies major in your field 
if it gave you all the content of a white studies major and in 
addition the black truth and the black experience in that fiel.l. 

Yos 

No ( ) 

I don't know ( ) 

Would you major in Black Studies if it offered you only the black 
truth and the black experience in your particular field and notning 

beyond the Black Experience? 

Yes ) 

No 

I don't know V ) 

Do you feel that in a pluralistic society such as the United States, 
for example, Black Studies expertise ought to be a qualification 
for job opportunity and public service? 

Weakly ( ) 

strongly ( ) 

very strongly ( ) 

The study of the black truth ought rightfully to mean as much to 
the Slack Community as the study of Western civilization means to 
Westerners. Are you in agreement with this? 

weakly ( ) 

strongly ( ) 

very strongly ( ) 

The truth and the unique historical experience of the Black Community 
ought to be studied and cultivated in their own right and for their 
sake by black people regardless of job potential in these olac 

studies. Do you believe this? 

weakly ( ) 

strongly ( ) 

very strongly ( ) 
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8. In tho Black College education is meaningless unless it is made to 
relate to tho truth and to the unique historical experience of the 
Black Community. Do you agree with this: 

weakly ( ) 

strongly ( ) 

very strongly ( ) 

not at all ( ) 

9. Every student in a Black Colloge owes it to himself to do Black 

Studies at least as a minor. Do you agree with this? 

weakly ( ) 

strongly ( ) 

very strongly ( ) 

not at all ( ) 

Part II 

ON COMMUNITY ACTION 

1. Do you feel that College students should be active in the improveme* 
and renewal of the Black Community: 

Yes ( ) 

No ( ) 

I don't know ( ) 

2. Do you feel that thore should be an upper limit on the number of 
hours that- a.college student spends in community action? 

Yes ( ) 

No ( ) 

3. The maximum number of hours per week per student; 2 U 6 8 10 

Circlo one. 

U. Do you feel that each and every black student ought to spend some 
of his time in work for the Black Community? 

Yes ( ) 

No ■ ( ) 

I'm not sure ( ) 

£. The student should receive payment or oithor college credit for 
the hours spent in this community: 

Yes ( ) 

No ( ) 

I'm not. sure ( ) 

Both ( ) ••• 

6. Do you think that any' and all kinds of community activism are 
equally suitable to the College student? 



Yes 
No 

I don't know 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
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7. Name any kind of community activism which you consider unsuited 
or unappealing to you as a student. 

1. 

2 . 

3 . 

8. Is there a HLack Students Organization on your campus? 

Yes ( ) 

No ( ) 

9. What is its main concentration? 

Civil Rights ( ) 

Student Rights ( ) 

Academic Affairs ( ) 

Community Action ( ) 

10. Do you belong to the Black Students Organization? 

Yes ( ) 

No ( ) 

Part III 

THB BLACK CONGNITIVB PROCESS 

1. Do you feel that Black Studies should be given parity of esteem, 
with the study of Western Civilization, the Humanities, the Social 
Sciences, the Natural Sciences? 

Yes 

Ho 

Hay be \ ) 

2. Do you feel that Black children ought to be taught in the way 
that comes easiest and best to them? 

Yes ( ) 

No ( ) 

I'm not sure ( ) 

3. Do you feel that black people have their own best black way of 
communicating effectively and easily among themselves? 

Yes ( ) 

No ( ) 

I'm not sure ( ) 

U. In your learning or communications experience with whom do you 
identify best and most easily in order’ of priority? 

The black preacher ( ) 

The black teacher ( ) 

The black entertainer ( ' ) 



Whom do you understand more readily? 

■ The book 

The black teacher 
Some black teachers 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
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6 Hr’vo you over had an effective black teacher in your experience? 

les 

No ( ) 

7. If yes, to whom did ho approximate most in his method of 

communications? . . 

The black preacher ) 

Tho black entortainer ( } ; 

The author ( ) 

The traffic policoman ( ) J 
The journalist ( 1 . 

8 Have you ever had a white teachor who really reached you? 

Yes 

No ( ) 

9. If yes, whom did he approximate most? 

The black preacher ( ) 

Tho black entertainer ( ) 

The black teachor ( ) 

10. Is tho official English laryuaje of your classes and school texts 
tho same as the language used in your homo or in tha olack community 

Yes 

No 

Much of tho same v. ) 

Not at all the same ( ) 

11. Is the language medium of Black folks the same as the language 
medium of white folks you know? 

Yes ) 

No 

Much of tho same { ) 

Not at all tho same ( ) 

12. In which idiom are you more at home: the idiom of your school or 
the idiom of tho Black Community ? 

School ( ) 

Black Community ( ) 

White Schools ( ) 

13. After gathering tho information from your school books in what 
language do you do your thinking: the language of the book or 

the language of black folk? 

Book ( ) 

Black Folk ( ) 

Both ( ) 

White Folk ( ) 

11*. Do you feel that tho words of black folk convey more than the 
same words of whito folk? 



i folk? 


( ) 


Yes 


No 


( ) 


Equally 


( ) 
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Part IV 



FAMIIY AND KINSHIP 



1 . 



African society is 
I awaro of my own 



built upon the sense of family and kinship, 
family and kinpeople wherever they are? 



A little ( ) 
Much ( ) 
Very much ( ) 
Not at all ( ) 



Am 



2. In order to be stablo and successful in life's struggle you need to 
be ablo to translate white valuos in terms of yourself , that is, 
to marshall white values into the service of the Black identity. 

Do you agree? 

Yes ( ) 

No ( ) 

I don't know ( ) 



3. How many porsons reside in your home? 



( 



) 



U. How many of those are: 

parents 
, brothers 
sisters 
cousins 
uncles 
aunts 
nophews 
nieces 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



How many of the following relatives 

brothers 

sisters 

cousins 

uncles 

aunts 

grandmothers 

grandfathors 

nephews 

nieces 



do you have anywhere? 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



6 . 



Would you say that the home members 

Somewhat 

Much 

Very much 
Not at all 



of your family were close? 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



7. Aro tho household , members concerned about the success of each 
other? 

Somewhat ( ) 

Much ( ) 

Very much ( ) 

’Mn'h n+, ftll ( ) 
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8. Do they show thoir concern in any particular way you can think of? 

Somewhat ( ) 

Much ( ) 

Very much ( ) 

Not at all ( ) 

9. Aro you concerned about the happiness and success of your uncles, 
aunts, nephews* and niedes, your cousins? 



little 
Miich 

Very much . 

Not at all 

10. Does thoir misfortune make you unhappy? 

Little 

Much 

Very much 
Not at all 



) 
) 
) 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



11. Do the uncles and aunts, nephews, nieces and cousins visit or call 

or write your home. . • s 

Frequently ( ) 

Infrequently ( ) 

On special family 
occasions ( ) 

12. On what special family occasions do the family members get in 

touch? . v 

Frequently \ ) 

Infrequently ( ) 

On special family 
occasions ( ) 

13 . Are the members of your family willing to help in time of need or 

trouble? , x 

Yos 

No ( ) 

1U. Do they make interest-free loans of money, foods and services? 

Entirely ( ) 

Partly ( ) 

Not at all ( ) 

1^. Are people, in your family very aware of their cousins? 

3rd cousin Aware ( ) Veiy aware ( ) 

Uth cousin Aware ( ) Veiy aware ( ) 

16. Are you and your household family joint inheritors of land from 
an ancestor? 

Yes 

Mo 

I don't know \ ) 

17. Is your household together with some other family household a 
joint inheritor of land from soma ancestor? 

Yon ( ) 



1 ' ' 



18. Is tho funeral of a family member expected to be deferred to wait 
tho arrival of available cousins? 

Yes ( ) 

No ( ) 



19. Would the cousins take it amiss if tho funeral was hurried away in 
their absence? 

Yes ( ) 

No ( ) 

i 

Part V 

SENSE OF COMMUNITY 



1. Do you believe that black people have a life of their own to live? 

Yes ( ) 

No ( ) 

I'm not sure ( ) 



2. Can black people live iheir lives without a knowledge of who they 
aro? 

Yes ( ) 

No ( ) 

I don't know ( ) 

3. In the work of finding themselves and doing their own thing 
do you think black Studies? 

Useful ( ) 

Helpful ( ) 

Necessary ( ) 

Very unnecessary ( ) 

U. Do you desire to find yourself and do your own thing as a black 

person in your particular sphere of life? 

Yes ( ) 

No ( ) 






Is this important to you? 

Yes 

No 

How important? 

Little 

Much 

Very much 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



6. In order to find fulfillment and happiness do you think it important 
to be your own true self as a black person, no matter wh&t your 
social class? 

Yes ( ) 

No ( ) 

I'm not sure ( ) 



1*2 
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7. What career do you plan in order of preference? 

' 1 . 

2 . 

3 . 



8 . 



VIould you profer 



or a consciously 



to be just a 
Yes 
No 

black 1, 2, 
Yes 
No 



1. 2. or 3 careerist? 

.11 

or 3 careerist? 

( ) 

( ) 



9 . 



Do you feci that 
dedicated person 



Black consciousness 
and professional? 
Yes 
No 

I don't know 



will make you a more 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



10 . 



Do you desire to 
docicatod to its 



be part of the rebirth of the Black Community 
robirth and its own reconstruction? 



I don't know ( ) 



11 . 



Do you realize that the roots of your black heritage lie primarily 

in your African past? 

Degrees : 

1. Definitely ( ) 

2. Somewhat ( ) 

3. I'm not sure ( ) 

u. Not at all ( ) 



12. Many black students feel that their experience of learning and 
teaching Western style is an experience in fragmentation reality 
and frustrating fragmentation in their struggle with life. Do 

you agreo? , » 

Weakly v ) 

Strongly ‘ ( ) 

Very strongly ( ) 

13. Given absolutely equal facilities and resources at white schools 
and black schools what kind of school would you want your 
children to attend. 

All black ( ) 

All white ( ) 

Mostly black ( ) 

Mostly white ( ) 
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KINSHIP FEELING QUESTIONNAIRE 



A. 1. Your name 

2. Your address 

3. Your home state 

U. Your locality and neighborhood 

B. Identify by name in writing all relatives under the following 
categories : 

1 . Great grandparents 

2. Grandparents 

Father’s side 
Mother's side 

3. Brothers 
U. Sisters 

Uncles 

Father’s side 
Mother’s side 

6. Aunts : 

Father's side 
' Mother’s side 

7. Cousins 

Male and Female 
1st degree 
2nd degree 
3rd degree 






8 . Nephews 

9. Nieces 
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In-laws 



Brother 

Sister 

Uncle 

Aunts 

C. 1. Name the principal- Cities and States in which your kin reside 

2. Indicate the activities among your kin 
Religious 

Educational 

Financial 

Social 

Family Celebration 
Death Rituals 

3. Indicate existing marriage taboos' among your kin 



U. Indicate kind and degree of funeral sanctions observed among 
your kin. 



Thank you ! 
3asil Matthews 



O 
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SUHM/iRY OF DATA COLLECTED DURING INSTITUTIONAL VISITS . 



Faculty 

Discussions were hold individually and in groups. Reaction to 
tho Black Cognitive Process presentation was significantly different 
on the part of blacks and whites. 

Blacks almost uniformly responded with gratitude. They felt that 
the Black Cognitive Process was something of which they had somehow 
been always inwardly aware. They novor could articulate it. It 
tended to produce both embarrassment and internal tension when 
confronted with tho verbalisations and procedures of what is calle 
western scientific thought. Hearing tho elaboration of the Black 
Cognitive Process brought about a freeing of black minds. This was 
tho cause of the gratitude. 

White faculty, with some notable exceptions everywhere, at first 
demurred to tho proposition of a distinctive Black Cognitive Process. 
When their objections were met and their difficulties resolved by 
illustration and comparative historical analysis and demonstration 
these whites would allow themselves to be intellectually persuaded. 

But emotionally they indicated that they saw in the Black Cognitive 
Process a threat to the canons of traditional learning process. 

How over, certain white scientists, mathematicians, and philosophers, 
notably at Dartmouth, Claremont, and Talladega welcomed the promise of 
the challenging presentation and have fledged me continued professional 
assistance and moral support in pursuing the work to a successful term. 

Students 

On the part of all black students there was a sentimental as well 
as intellectual koeness about Black Studies and its implications. For 
a variety of reasons mostly independent of the Black Studies programs, 
many students did not register for majors in Black Studies. Minors did 
not show comparable academic zeal for Black Studies as for other 
studios. The reasons for this lie deep in the traditional academic 
structure and in tho organization of employment in the larger 
community outside. 



Basil Matthews 
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A COMPARISON OF THE SPEECH OF SOUTHERN NEGROES AND SOUTHERN WHITES AND 
ITS APPLICATION TO THE METHODS OF TEACHING ENGLISH IN A NEGRO COLLEGE 



Report on the Lelfoync-Owon College Study of Southern Speech 

by 

Juanita V. Williamson 



Purpose of the Study 

Rocently there have appeared a number of articles like the attached 
ono which seem to indicate that the speech of Negroes is so different 
from the aiglish spoken by other Americans that it must be treated 
differently in studies and that possibly books used to teach the Negro 
child should be written in a different kind of English from that 
written for the white child. If this is true, then our teaching 
methods in predominately Negro colleges and our preparation of 
teachers to teach in inner city schools .would have to take this 
"different language" into account. 

The present research was undertaken to find out whether the 
speech of Nogroes is significantly different from that of other 
speakers of English. Southern speech was studied because Negroes, 
wherever they may now be, have a Southern speech heritage. 

Methods Used in the Study 

A list of those features often considered "Negro" speech features 
was made. The list, compiled from lists of features included in 
articles and studies dealing with the speech of Negroes, includes both 
pronunciation and grammatical features. The most important of the 
features are given here: 

Pronunciation Features 

Loss of £ in such words as door, carry , Carolina 

The occurrence of d in this, that, those, those 

The loss of consonants in final clusters in such words and 

contractions as let 1 s , tastes, test , desks 

The use of vocalic 1 in such words as well , wealth, help 

The occurrence of a for an 

The pronunciation of ohair as cheer, oil as all, poor as 
pore, there as they . 

Grammatical features 

Ain’t used for i sn’t, haven’t and as a general negative 
Been used as a finite verb, as. in "I been there." 

The omission of to be in such sentences as ’’You beautiful , 
"You mad." 

The occurrence of third person singular forms of the vero 
without • -s. 

The occurrence of past tense forms without - ed . 

The occurrence of several forms of the participle going, 
as in "I'm o do it", "I’m gonna do it", "I’m go do it." ■ 

• 1$7 
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The occurrence of hisself, thairselfs, theirselves for 
himself, thems olves 

The omission of the auxiliary in questions : "You home?" 

"What you want?" 

The use of the double negative 

The use of a double subject: "Mary she wants some." 

The . conversation found in the fictional works written by Southerners 
and the recorded speech in newspapers were studied. Actual speech was 
also recorded as speakors talked. Radio talk programs in Memphis were 
taped. Studies of Southern speech made by linguists were checked. 

Only the speech of white speakers, however, was considered. 

Findings 

It was found that all of the features studied may be found in the 
speech of Southerners. Some of the features are used by ooth educated 
and less educated speakers. Some are used primarily by the less 
educated. 

Pronunciation Features 

Those found in the speech of both and educated and uneducated: 
Loss of r (in the speech of the less educated r is lost ^ 
more frequently in carry, Carolina than it is in the speech 
of tho educated.) 

The occurrence of vocalic 1 

The pronunciation of oil to sound like all , poor to sound 
like pore 

Those found primarily in loss educated speech: 

The occurrence of d_ in this, etc. 

Tho pronunciation of chair to sound like cheer 

Grammatical Features 

Those found in the speech of both the educated and uneducated: 
The use of ain't (used more often by the loss educated but 
the educated use it often in informal situations) 

The use of been as a finite verb 

Questions which have no auxiliary 

All of the forms of going mentioned above 

Those found primarily in the speech of the uneducated: 

Omission of to be in such sentences as "You beautiful", "You mad. 

Third person singular forms which have no final -s 

Past tense forms which have no - od ending 

The forms hisself, theirs elf s, theirselves 

The double negative 

The double subject 

Conclusion 

What most porsons who write about "Negro" speech are describing is 
Southern speech, primarily the less educated variety. But some of the 
features which they treat are found in educated Southern speech— in 
fact, in educated speech everywhere. In veiw of this there seems to 
bo no reason to do othor than what has always been done— to help 
students gain an adequate control of their native language on both an 
informal and formal level. 

1!>8 
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SENIOR HONORS SEMINAR 



I. Purpose of the Seminar 

The seminar wag designed as an experiment in the teaching of 
economics which was to combine in-class learning with direct field work 
application of the material covered in the seminar as well as the oasic 
microeconomic theory developed in a previous course. It was anticipated 
that placing the student in a situation whore he had to try to use what 
he had learned would demonstrate to him the relevance of economic theory 
as well as reinforce his learning process. 

II. Structure of the Seminar 

The first semester began with a series of lectures designed to help 
prepare the six students for the problems they would confront in their 
field work. Tho lectures covered accounting, inventory policy, legal 
aspects of co-ops and a discussion of the role of student "consultants 
in a business run by adults. Students were given the choice of working 
at Friends of Children of Mississippi in Jackson and a small candy 
co-op in Edwards. Three went with each of the organizations. The 
weekly sessions were devoted to reporting back on what had been 
learned in the field and group discussions of the problems encountered. 
Toward the end of the first semester the sessions were turned over to 
lectures in mathematical microeconomics. 

Second semester only two of the initial six students continued the 
project. They, followed up on the contact which had been made with the 
candy co-op. Their work is currently in progress. 

III. Evaluation of the Seminar as an Experiment in the Teaching of 
Economics 

In its first semester the seminar was a victim of circumstances. 

Of the four organizations contacted only Friends of Children of Miss, 
and the candy co-op sent representatives to tho seminar. Further the 
three students who elected to work with the candy co-op faced nearly 
insurmountable transportation problems which very seriously limited the 
amount of work they were able to accomplish. 

In part duo to insufficient direction from tho faculty, in part 
due to inadequate student initiative and in part due to the circumstances 
which restricted the activities of the first semester of the seminar, 
probably the semester must be considered a failure. The students who 
worked at Friends of Children of Miss, were never put in a position to 
apply what they had learned. They went mainly as onlookers and were 
not allowed to get beyond that level of involvement. In short, they 
were put into an operation which was too highly structured. The 
experience, though frustrating, was not a complete loss since the 
operations which they observed in the various departments were 
explained to them in sufficient detail to allow them a rather good 
understanding of the functions of the departments and to see instances 
in which the economics covered in their classes was being put to use. 

Tho throe working with the candy co-op wore placed in a situation whore 
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there was virtually no structure and in which there were too many 
problems to be attacked. In the first semester transportation 
difficulties so limited their access to Edwards that they accomplished 
little other than beginning to appreciate some of the problems 
confronting the co-op. 

The two students who are continuing the project this semester are 
the two more motivated and committed of 'the initial six students. They 
also have access to transportation. I am hoping that they will be able 
to become deeply involved in the problems of the candy co-op and that 
it will be a roal learning experience for them. 

IV. Budget 

To date the seminar has only used $23.60. This went to cover 
transportation daring the first semester (computed at 100 per mile.) 

V. Conclusions 

The results are not all in yet, but in principle there is no reason 
why such a seminar cannot bo a real success. The conditions for success 
are difficult to insure as they often involve actions and decisions 
outsido the control of those running the seminar. For example, had we 
been able to offer the students a broader range of organizations with 
which to work instead of their being forced to chose between just two, 
and if transportation problems had not arisen, then I am confident that 
the first semester would not have been the failure that it was. It 
seems to me that the roal test of such an approach to teaching 
economics will come this semester when we have nearly ideal conditions. 



Lawrence B. Morse, Chairman 
Department of Economics 
Tougaloo College 
Tougaloo, Mississippi 
January 28, 1970 
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A HISTOKY OF PURPOSEFUL CHANGE AND ITS IMPACTS 



The ultimate objective, in addition to that stated on the application, 
is to produce a body of work that will have educational and social values 
for the Talladega College constituency, and perhaps for a broader 
reading public. 

The work falls under two headings : research and backgr ound reading, 
and writing. 



RESEARCH 



Research began with the establishment of Talladega College by the 
American Missionary Association, aided by the Freedman’s Bureau, in 
November of 1867, and was concerned with the school and community 

program. 



However, since the AMA institution grew out of a school opened by 
Freedmen families alone in 186*, and fragments of their experiences 
appeared in the materials being used, deeper research was undertaken. 
Written matter, published and otherwise, and interviews with descendants 
of the Freedmen families, revealed data significant to the development 
of the AMA school-community and to the contemporary search for black 
identity as well. Consequently, it is being incorporated in the total 
work, in the belief that it has both educational and social values for 
a reading public. 



Research to date has continued through the early years of the AMA 
school, with (a) the introduction of normal and theological departments 
that continued into the 1920's, (b) establishment of a Congregational 
Church and participation in the founding and growth of a Congregational 
Association in the south, (c) the building of small school-church 
communities in outlying areas, (d) student and early alumni involvement. 



Sources for rosearch include! Talladega Archives and Talladega 
Public Library, the AMA Archives, Library of Congress and the National 
Archives, New York Public library collection of old newspapers; 
descendants of early families and of early workers, in various 
sections of the country. 



The Talladega College Archives, although small, has useful 
material, but the AMA Archives has. an exciting richness of information 
pertinent to this study, and the American Missionary volumes afford 
background, insight, and understanding that is invaluable. 



WRITING 



This part of the work is proceeding in two stages. The first stage 
has been a compilation of findings into a paper of about sixty pages, 
essentially a research paper with documentation. It will eventually be 
made available to the college, so that students can have access to it 
for information helpful in any research they may undertake, in history 
of the period covered. 



l6l 



More immediately, it is. the source out of which I am crafting the 
first group of a series of narratives. This group is being prepared with 
the hope that they can find publication and in that way increase puolic 
awareness of the struggle and strength underlying today’s educational 
efforts among a large segment of the population. 



Margaret L. Montgomery 
Taliadega College 
May 7, 1969 
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AN EXPLORATORY STUDY OF APPLICATIONS TO LEMOYNE COLLEGE COMPLETED BY 

STUDENTS VJHO FAILED TO REGISTER • 

t»y 

Martello Trigg 
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Concern has boon expressed by individuals in the academic world 
about students who apply to a college, complete their applications, yet 
fail to enroll at the stated timoi Numerous reason have been given to 
explain this state of affairs and suggestions made as to possible 
reasons for the students* failure to follow through* Those suggestions 
covered a wide range. A sample of them follows j 

1. Prospective students apply to several different colleges and 
enroll in the one which notifies them first of their acceptance. In 
such a case the time element is important. 

2. The admissions officer may not apply the objective criteria of 
the college but allow his or her own biases to enter when deciding who 
is or is not to be accepted and when notification is to be made. 

Failure to receive notification during the designated period may 
prevent applicants being prepared to enroll at designated date. 

3. The means of notifying the student that he has been accepted 
is sometimes an illy prepared form letter with misspelled words, poor 
English and poor mechanics as typing, mimeographing or general 
inefficiency in communication could, it was felt, serve to disgust a 
good student and disillusion him with the image of the college is 
projecting. 

1|. The prospective students' lack of fund might also be a factor. 

He or she will choose to attend the college where the greatest amount 
of financial aid is offered. 

Those suggested reasons for the prospective student's failure to 
follow through on his application led to the decision to make an 
exploratory study of the situation at LeMoyne College. It was felt 
that such a study at LeMoyne would sfirve not only to evaluate 
procedures but also to indicate the strenghts and weaknesses of the 
admission policy. 

Of the 199 prospective students who indicated a desire to enter 
LeMoyne by completing their applications, 172 registered in Sept. 1967. 

Of the remaining 27, 22 completed applications but failed to register; 
three were notified of full acceptance and two were notified they would 
be accepted provided they successfully completed the Pre-Freshman course. 
None of those five completed their applications. A completed application 
at LeMoyne College includes (l) the filing of a formal application form; 
(2) furnishing a transcript from high school; (3) filing of scores made 
on the Scholastic Aptitude Tost and/or the American College Test; 

(U) payment of the $l£ application foe; (£) a physician's certificate, 
and (6) furnishing references, pictures, etc. 

The 22 completed applications of those who failed to enroll in 
September, 1967 were secured from the Dean's office and responses 
tabulated . 

Secondly, a copy of the 1967 study of the LeMoyne College student 
body was secured in order to make comparisons of some of the salient 
characteristics of the population under study and those of the general 
student body to find out if any discrepancies existed which might be 
explanatory. . , 

16U 
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Thirdly, tho Guidance Counselors at the various High Schools 
wore contacted and the present whereabouts of those students secured. 

Tho study was limited to those who applied to LeMoyne College for 
entrance the first semes tor of tho 1967-68 school year. All 
information was secured from the /application blank, the accompanying 
autobiographical sketches and the high school guidance counselors. 

ADMISSION PHdCEDURS 

The admission procedure at LeMoyne College is somewhat different 
from that at many other colleges. Not all require scores on the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (score range 200-800) or the Amoricah College 
Test (score range from 1-36) prior to the student's making formal 
application. LeMoyne, before formal application is made, requires that 
the student have taken these examinations. On the basis of the scopes 
which have been mailed to LeMoyne at the request of the prospective 
student, application blanks are sent out and the student notified as to 
other procedures. 

Anyone with a cumulative SAT score of 600 to 61*9 is given an, 
opportunity to enroll in the summer Pre-Freshman course. If tho 
student successfully completes this course of study he or she will be 
allowed to make application and will be accepted as a Freshman. 

Students with minimum cumulative scores of 6£0 in English and Math on 
the SAT or a standard score of 1 S on tho ACT are sent application 
blanks without conditions. The national ACT 50th percentile falls 
at a standard score of 20. 

At LeMoyne a sliding scale is employed for students requesting 
financial aid. This scalo is based upon the. SAT and ACT scores, i.e. 
if a studont with a cumulative SAT score of 700-71*9 or ACT 16-17 
applios for financial assistance he receives $100 in financial aid 
while a student with a cumulative SAT score of 900-91*9 or ACT 23 
receives one full years tuition grant j one making a score of 9f?0 
and above or A<3T 21* receives a four year tuition grant. 

Other criteria used in selecting students, aside from scores 
made on tho SAT or ACT are, rank in class, high school transcript, 
recommendations and a personality profile. 

From the 22 completed applications on file it was learned that the 
median age was 17 • About twice as many girls as boys were in tho 
group which was about tho same sex ratio as in the general college 
population at LeMoyne. The permanent address of 86. f? percent was 
Memphis, whereas 92 percent of the. general student body were from 
Memphis. About 77 percent of the students indicated they were born 
in Momphis or the state of Tennessee which was the same proportion as 
the 77 percent in the general studont body. The remainder were 
from Mississippi, Arkansas, and Illinois. 

Forty-one percont wore from families where the father was an 
unskilled worker and 1*1 percent had mothers who were housowives. 

The same percentages hold true in the general student body. The 
majority wore from large families of five or more persons with the 
largest being l£. This was also true of tho goneral college population. 
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In ii2 percent of the families the marital status of the parents 
nas normal} the reminding were separated, 

is considerably lower than the 66 percent whose narital status 
paronts was normal found in the general student oody. 

All of the 22 or 100 percent were single whereas 80 percent of the 
genoral student body was single. 

On -a or the other of the paronts was to be responsible for paying^ 

,, hi ^-,_ of thc student. This holds true in the general student bodj 

but the majority in tho genoral student body indicated they needed and 
recoivod help from other sources. Only one had been in t 
forces and planned to use G*I. benefits • 

Tho majority, 82 percent, attended high school in Memphis and/or 
Shelby County. 

Forty-ona percent had relatives who had attended LoMoyno. They 
wore either siblings or parents. 

All were affiliated with a church and 86 percent were Baptist. 

In discussing vocational aspirations 6, or 27 percent of th<^ 22, 
had aspirations for which they would not receive preparation at I/^M y , 
a^Liberal Arts College. These included; drafting business 
administration, secretarial work, interior decoration, etc. ^nly 

SSXStt&Ai.. a— 

a definite inclination toward tho professions. 

A11 indicated a desire to participate in extra-curricular activities 
of the college with the Drama Club and Dance group receiving the lughes 
number of choices. 

Motivation for choosing DeMoyne ranged from the reason of having 
Visited LeMoyne to the influence of friends and relatives. One uante, 
a "good college near home« ,! 

Summary-Characteristics of the prospective student who applied and 
failed tenter school showed little difference rom 
enrolled student body. However, at least one fourth of ^ho applican 
had vocational aspirations which could not be fulfille 
arts college. This would seem to indicate that Loifcyne was not a 

good choice for them nor a first choice. 

It might bo expected that size of family and low Income of pararts 
(inferred from their unskilled occupations) would be a major factor, 

M,h on tho list of reasons for not enrolling, but when compared to 
the genoral student population of the college whore the same situation 
obtains, it takes on lesser significance. 

. In older to follow through on this study of prospective students 

who completed applications but did not ^Vh^LTtHte ttaoU<!h 
the guidance departments of the various high schools as to the 
whoroabouts of the 16 students. Wo attempt was made to contact 
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county or out of town schools for it was felt that such information 
on the 16 who attended Memphis city high schools would bo representative 
of the group. 

The present occupation of the studonts were: 



Employed 2 
Armed forces 2 
Unemployed 2 
Other colleges 10 



Those who went to other colleges wei*e distributed as follows : 



Momphis State 1 
Lane College 2 
Lincoln, Mo. 2 
Clark College 1 
Wilber force 1 
Ohio State 1 
Alcorn 1 
U. of Tennessee 1 



Reasons for attending a college other than LcMoyno became apparent 
when it was learned that one student received a four year scholarship 
to the chosen institution as against a $1$0 scholarship to LeMoyne. 
Others evidently applied to LeMoyne as a second choice as indicated 
by the student who stated he did not know if he could make it 
financially at the other institution. 

Still others went to schools where the courses they needed to 
fulfill their vocational aspirations were offered. Two plan to enter 
LeMoyne the second semester of the 1967-68 school year. 

Factors involved for the students who lived out of town may have 
been related to the problem of housing in Momphis since LeMbyne has 
no boarding department. However, this is purely conjecture for there 
is no supporting evidence. 

From the exploratory study of completed applications of prospective 
students to LeMoyne College only reasons one and four seem to apply. 

The sliding scale of financial awards to the prospective student 
seem fair and logical. Also it seems logical that students would want 
to attend a college where they could get the courses they want and 
need to further their vocational ambitions. Therefore, when accepted 
at such an institution, which was probably the first choice, it is to 
bo expected that they would renege on the application to IeMoyne. 

The LeMoyne College Research Committee, in assessing the findings 
and making recommendations, expressed concern that there were only 199 
students who applied to LeMoyne. Suggestions as to how to improve this 
situation were made. These wore : 

1. In recruiting students make known the many opportunities 
available for our studonts to participate in various exchange, summar 
and enrichment programs which are not available to them at other 
institutions. 
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2. Change our image from that of a teacher's college to a true 
liberal arts college. 

3 Extend recruitment procedures to rural areas and let rural 
county graduates know that we have approved homes in which they could 

live. 

ii Alvise the prospective student of the availability of aMition-1 
financial ail through the National Defense Student Loans and the Work- 
Study program. 

Concern was also expressed over tho fact that there are gaps yet to 
be filled in our programs though work is in progress on some of these. 

A division of business administration is in the plans for next year and 
a cooperative venture is being undertaken in pre-training tor computer 
programing and engineering. Some other such arrangement shoul - also b„ 
SfCpro-nursIng coupes and provisions made to expand « mnsac 
department and un dorgrid it with special scholarship aid. 
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LEMOYNE COLLEGE 
807.. Walker Avenue 
Memphis, Tennessee 38126 

FINANCIAL AWARD 



has been given a financial award to cover the 

full cost of tuition for the first- semester of the academic . 

year. If you earn a "B" (2.00) average in the first semester, a similar 
amount will bo available for the second semester. 

This procedure may bo continued up to eight semesters, provided you 
earn the 2.00 average each semester. This means you may earn your 
tuition for four years. At present rates this makes the award have a 
potential value of $ . 

The Award you have been offered above is, only part of the financial 
aid we are prepared to give you. The additional aid will bo in the form 
of Opportunity Grant and/or National Defense Student loan, and/or Work- 
Study Job, and/or Student Labor Job. Please complete the enclosed 
application for Financial Aid and return it to the Student Personnel 
Office, LeMoyno College, and wo will let you know immediately what 
additional finacial aid you will receive. 

If you plan to accept the financial award, please do the following 
by : 

1) fill out the enclosed application form and return it with a 
$15.00 fee to the Office of Admissions. This fee is not 
refundable, /3Ut applies to College -Fees . 

2) Request your high school principal to send a transcript of 
your high school record to LeMoyne College. 

3) make an appointment with one of the College Physicians - 
Dr. James Eyas, 317 North Main or Dr. Arthur Flowers, 

132U Mississippi, for a physical examination. The $5.00 
fee for this examination will be credited toward College 
Fees upon presentation of the receipt to the Business Office. 

It is very necessary that you complete. the throe requirements 

listed above by . if you wish to' qualify for the financial 

award we are prepared to give you. 

If, for any reason you are unable to secure eithor the $15.00 
application fee or the $5.00 fee for the physician, please call 
Revorend J. C. Mickle at 9U8-6626 and notify him of your difficulty. 

This must be done by . 



Hollis F. Price, President 



John C. Mickle, Chairman 
Financial Awards Committee 
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Doar Student: 



Admission to LoMoyno is basod on your high . school record, a 
personality and recommendation form, and scores made on the 
SAT or ACT. 

We are in receipt of your scores. In order for us 

to get tho other information we need, we are enclosing blanks 
which aro to be completed and returned to us. Request that your 
transcript include rank in class. 

This information should be in no later than 
so that your application may be given proper consideration. 



Sincerely yours, 



William H. Cross 
Dean of Students 
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Submitted By: Oscar Cadet 



Math-Instructor St Director 
of Computor-Lab 
Talladega College 
Talladega, Alabama 



To : 



Dr. Clifton H. Johnson 
Amistad Research Center 
Dillard University 
New. Orleans, Louisiana 70122 



SURVEY REPORT 



The proposed Research Program on "The needs of County and City 
school Administrators and Teachers in the use of computer facilities" 
was initiated in April 1970. Several problem areas were considered. 

Today many socoridary-school curriculum find a wide diversity of 
course offerings utilizing computers in the curriculum. The incorporation 
of computer technology into educational process make it possible to more 
efficiently perform many educational operations. 

The general purpose sought to determine aopropriate applications, 
create an educational Data Processing need in the City and County 
school system of Talladega County. Therefore, the prime intent, was 
to determine specific ways that Talladega Collogo could meet their 
needs. 

Prior to preparation of a detailed questionnaire, sovoral 
personalities were consulted including the Superintendent of the City 
School Systom of Talladega. After those consultations, the following 
stops were takon: 

1) Throo hundred letters and publications describing the use of 
Computer in different primary and secondary schools in some other parts 
of the country have boon sent to 1$ City and County schools in x-ho 
County. 

2) Throo student assistants wore hired part-time from April 13, 

1970 for a training in the techniques of interviewing and assisting 
individuals in filling out the questionnaires properly. They are: 



3) Fiftoon schools 1 principals have boon surveyed so wo could 
obtain information about the need of thoir schools in tho use of 
computer facilities. 

Tho rosults are summarized in the following table: 



Hiss Felicia Thomas 
Mr. Donald Bugg 
Mrs. Julia Hunter 



Senior, Psychology major 
Junior, Mathematics major 
Sonior, Mathematics major 
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City Schools ; 2 

County Schools: 10 



Total 


1 $ Yos 


No 


Not applicable 


Teaching a course 
in computer 


1 


111 




Planned a course 


0 


•111 


’ 1 


Using C.A.I. 


1 


0 


111 


Would uso Talladega 
facilities 


8 


6 


1 



li) Soventy-six mostly Scionco Teachers in those same fifteen 
schools havo been interviewed, so wo could obtain information about 
their intorost: 

a) in a computer training program in relation to computer 
facilities at Talladega. 

b) to make a proper determination as to the physical needs 
(facilities, classroom space, extent to course coverage, 
nature of the course, time course should be offered, etc.) 
and training personnel needed to put the programming in 
operation. 

The wido diversity of range of these questions mako it very 
difficult to summarize all the answore in a general table. However, 
the following will easily indicate the results of the survey. 

1. To the question : "Would you, any administrative and .teaching 

personnel bo interested in a computer training program, in 
relation to computer facilities at Talladega College?" 

Yes No Not suro 

3 r & hi 

Wo noted also that eight namos of porsons not interviewed wore 
addod to tho "yos" column which should bring tho total of 
"yos" to forty-five (li5)« 

2. "What kind of computer oriented coursos would you prof or?" 
Although some of the persons surveyed answered "no" to the 
preceding question, they gave their preferences about the 
courses that should bo taught. Wo have tho following 
suggestions : 
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Not applicable: 26 

Scientific Data Processing: 10 

Business Data Processing: 16 

Ooneral Survey : 2h 

Wo noticed the same irregularity (we moan some persons answering 
"no" to tho first question, answered the others by giving their 
suggestion) in all tho following: 

3. "At what time of day would you like the course offered?" 

Not applicable: 36 

Day (e.g. : 7:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m.): U 

Evening (aftor 5:00 p.m.): 11 

Saturday (9:30 a.m. - noon): 26 

h, ■'What is tho extent of coverage you would like to have in your 
computer oriented course?" 

Not applicable : 36 

Introductory : 30 

Intermediate : 6 

Advanced : U 



5. "Would you like to have such a course for credit?" 

Yes : 26 

No : lh 

Conclusion 

The survey has been veiy useful. It is significant to note 
that the situation reflected here is not tnusual. All of the accumulated 
data clearly reveals that Talladega College support is heavily needed oy 
tho City and County School Systems of Talladega County . In view of those 
fact 8, Talladega College in association with tho local Board of Education 
and any Ending Agency interested in financing the program, must accept 
tho responsibility of providing an in-service program of computer 
technology into educational process. 

Respectfully submitted 
Oscar P. Cadet 
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RELEVANCY OF HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT TO PRESENT-DAY CURRICULUM NEEDS IN 

A NEGRO COLLEGE 



Activities Undertaken : 



First of all, there wero a total of ten students instead of the 
original three (see proposal). Seven of the students, who were 
sophomores or above, took a five year span of the college. However, 
each "specialized" on a given problem such as the need for a science 
building, campus relations with the Community of the City of Talladega, 
putting heavier emphasis on the campus and Black Community j one student 
studied the Physical Education Department in depth. All persons had to 
remember that whatever they concentrated in, they were still writing 
hi story- -history of the college. 



Three freshiqen students wroto the history of the school but only 
for a one year period. They were late in applying to bo a member of 
this research project. These freshmen wrote an indopth study of the 
one year history of Talladega College. 



All students had a chance to visit the State Archive in Montgomery 
so that they could see what sources they could use in their project horo 
Thore is one thing that I feel was significant on this trip and that was 
they had never seen so many documents, books, published paper's, an 
unpublished material. The J.T.M. Curry Papers were all there awaiting 
someone to write about- his life's dealing with Alabama and its education 
.1 pointed out to them that Curry was born and reared in Talladega, and 
for a number of years, he was general agent for the Slater and Peabo y 

Funds • 



Students wore able to use the theories that wore found in 
Historians Handbook, Wood Gray, et.al., Guide for Writers, Kate L. 
Turabian, and Understanding History, Gottschalk, an- apply those 
thoorios to an actual writing of some aspects of histoid/. They 
wore able to gather materials togethor (subject already chosen), 
put them on note cards, draw up outlines, write rough drafts of 
papers and a final draft. 

It should also be pointed out that no two students could engage 
in the same two periods because we wanted oach person to roly heavily 
on the knowledge he or she had gotten from the theories. 



Sincerely, 

Harold A. Franklin, 
Instructor of History 
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DETERMINATION OF LATEST TECHNIQUES IN SCIENCE-MATHEMATICS TO EFFECTIVELY 
INAUGURATE AN' UNDERGRADUATE RESEARCH PROGRAM AT LEMOYNE COLLEGE 



First, tho writer wishes to express sincoro appreciation to tho 
Amistad Foundation for tho favorable consideration given his roquost. 

One thousand two hundred do?.lars was awarded. 

Pursuant to tho purpose of grants administered by the amistad 
Research Consortium-that is, to encourage faculty from member 
institutions to develop proposals and undertake research projects ana 
thus gain oxporionco in research related activities, the writer 
submitted tho following proposal: 

1. Nature and Significance of Problem 

Tho project entails a study of science-mathematics undergraduate 
research programs in a few carefully selected colleges whose reputation 
for excellence is well established and will include also a poriod of 
study at Oak Ridge National Laboratories in devices and techniques 
applicable to tho establishment of such a program. 

2. Statement of Objectives 

‘ a . To bocomo acquainted with the most modern techniques in 

undergraduate scionco*mathematics programs. 

b. To initiate a program of uiriorgroduato research activities 

at LoMoyne-Owon College. _ » _ _ „ .. 

c. To plan activities and procedures at LeMoyno-Owen Colloge 

which will encourage and facilitate such an endeavor, 

LoMoyne-Owen Collogo is in tho process of expanding and up-grading 
its ecionco-mathematics program and facilities. Architectural drawings 
have been completed for the erection of a science-mathematics building, 
to cost approximately one million dollars. A matching grant has already 
been socurod from tho fedoral government toward the cost of this 
building, and a Community Solicitation Committoo, hoaded by Mr. Wallace 
Johnson*’ President of Holiday Inns of America, is directing tho work 
of this committee. 

It is proposod to study the science-mathematics program and 
undergraduate research programs which are boing conductod at the 
following institutions : 

1) Anderson College; Andorson, Indiana 

2) Lakoland College; Sheboygan, Wisconsin 

3) Grinnoll ColloGo, Grinnoll, Iowa (a cooperating colloge with 
Loifoyno-Owon) 

U) Havorford Collogo; Havorford, Pennsylvania 
$) Hopo Oollogo; Holland, Michigan 

6) Dak Ridge Institute of Nucloar Studios; Oak Ridge, Tonnessoo 

Consultations woro conductod in addition to visits indicated abovo 
as voll as visits to Howard University, Columbia University and 
Southwestern University of Memphis, Tonnossoo. 
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Results of the above activities may bo recorded as follows: 

1. Tho establishment of a program of minor rosoarch projects 

for seniors looking toward receiving research participation grants from 
the National Science Foundation. Requests for tho program are being 
worked out with Dr. Amakor, Head of tho Department of Biology at 
Southwestern University, and one has already boon granted. 

2. An association with the Genetics Laboratories at Oak RLdge 
for expansion of a program of genetics at InMoyne-Owon through 
providing Drosophila stock and consultation which will groatly 
enhanco the work in this area now being conducted at LeMoyno-Owen 
Colloge . 

3. Tho organization of minor rosoarch programs in each of the areas 
biology, physics and chemistry of tho Natural Scionce Division. 

Included in this phase is the initiation of a resoarch projoct for 
an experimental program for physical scienco class activities which will 
on tail a poriod of instruction for physical science teachor - Mr. Charles 
Phillips, an instructor in physical science, who spent a week in New 
York working with this program. 

Visitations 

During tho visitations listod on another pago, conforencos wero hold 
with faculty mombors. Techniques involving tho uso of latest equipment 
wero carefully studied for ten days under guidance in the laboratories 
at Oak RLdge, at Lakeland Colloge, and intermittontly Southwestern 
University. 

Cons ultants 

In conjunction with tho above visitations, consultants wero brought 
to the campus to advise the Natural Scionco faculty. 

Visiting tho campus wore: 

1. Dr. R. F. Kimball, Oak Ridge Graduate School of Biomedical 
Scioncos , 

2. Dr. J. H. Bimio, Sonior Resoarch Fellow, Snith, KLino and 
French Laboratories, 

3. Mr. Burgos s Standley, from Nov: York, an oxport on scionce 
education facilities, 

U. Dr. R. L. Amy, Southwostom Univorsity, 

3. Lakolnnd Collogo, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. Lakoland his just 
complotod a reorganization of its entire mathematics-science program 
and oroctod a two million dollar building for this purpose. This 
oxporienco was oxtremoly valuable. 
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ADDENDUM TO INITIAL REPORT 



Details regarding the visitations and consultations already reported 
whoso objectives were: ; 

1. to ascertain more effective mothods of subjoct matter 
presentation and organization within the Division of Natural Science 
and Mat hematics, 

2* to initiate a toachor-studont undorgrnduato research program 
at LeMoyno-Owon College, and 

3. to plan the most functional, architecturally and equipmontwise, 
science and mathematics learning center possiblo aro as follows : 

Extended visits and seminars were held initially at the following 
local institutions : Siena College, Southwestern University and Memphis 

State University. Such visits and seminars were also hold at Grinnell 
Collego; Lakoland College, . Sheboygan, Wisconsin; Anderson College; 

Columbia University, Now York; and for twelve weoks a science workshop 
at a high school in Shaw, Mississippi *jas conducted. 

Results and Findings 

In the physical sciences, it has long been recognized that non- 
ecionco majors, particularly education majors who plan to teach elementary 
education, aro usually antagonistic toward science, or if not actually 
antagonistic, at least fool a fear or have a dotachmont toward the subject. 
This is particularly true with the education majors hero at LoMoyno-Owen 
Collogo whoro ovor fifty percent of tho graduates aro in this field. 

In an attompt to improvo student appreciation and comprehension in this 
area — a momber of the Physics Department and a momber of tho Chemistry 
Dopartmont wore sent to take part in a sominar at Columbia University to 
become acquainted with an experimental physical science program to 
correct some of tho doficioncios indicated above. 

Tho course is, first of all, designed to instill tho idoa that 
science progrossos by building modols basod on observation, using these 
models to mako predictions and finally by testing to determine whothor 
tho prodictions are borne out by follow-up observations. The approach 
of tho course is empirical. Tho student is suppliod with relatively 
simple oquipmont which might be found in any olomontary classroom. 

An oxamplo would bo tying four balloons togethor to help tho studont 
visualize tho tetrahydral shape of tho cloud model of the carbon atom. 

Wb aro now going to uso tho traditional method wo havo been using in 
tho physical scionce class with ono group of non-science major students 
and thon tho now approach on a second group. Evaluation of the 
offoctivonoss will bo forthcoming as soon ns possiblo. 

An oxtondod stay at Grlnnoll Oollogo and visits by consultants from 
tho Natural Scionce Division to LoMoyne Owen coupled with an exchange of 
stuionts, and a visit to Anderson Collogo suggested tho need for inter- 
disciplinary association for tho moro effective preparation of our 
students to ontor graduato work and particularly the health field. 
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So wo aro instituting a combination biology-mathematics course— Biomotric 
Analysis, a socio-biological course which will involve essentially 
eugenics and euthenics. This course might well be termed a study of the 
Human Ecology of the Memphis area, and also a radiobiology course to 
familiarize students with their implications and applications in biology. 
This work will be carried on in conjunction with the Physics Department 
and tho Univorsity of Tennossoe. A grant from the Automic Shergy 
Commission will help us in this work. 

Working in conjunction with Siena College, here in the city of 
Memphis, a program involving two experimental groups of biology students , 
one exposed to the traditional program at LeMoyno-Owen, the othor 
working primarily with a BSCS program were compared on basis of 
achiovomont on a standardized test. BSCS consultants from the University 
of Colorado and Sister Adrian Marie, a regional director of BSCS for tho 
Memphis area, helped in this project. On evaluation, the group in the 
BSCS program scored significantly higher and wo are making preparation 
to have our freshmen biology students follow this program, at least 
in part. I say "in part" because tho financial and time factors will 
not permit compliance completely. 

Regarding Tho Undergraduate Teacher-Research Program 

first, in October of last year, tho writor spent two weeks in 
observation and experimentation at the Oak Ridge National laboratories, 
Oak Ridge, Tonnosseo. Tho main objective of this activity was to 
bocorao acquainted with techniques and methods that would lend themselves 
to undergraduate experimental techniques whore time, money and assistants 
aro limited. 



Actually, in terms of equipment, time, etc., tho genetics work at 
tho Oak Ridge laboratories offered the greatest promise. These laborato- 
ries have agreed to supply LoMoyne-Owen, without charge, tho living 
animal and plant specimens which will enable a very significant series 
of experimental projects. Wo have most of tho equipment already for 
conduction of such projects and tho University of Tennessee, along with 
Southwestern Univorsity, here in the city, has given concent for 
utilization of things we aro at present lacking, including tho electron 
microscope. 

Furthor, regarding the establishment of an interesting and 
of foctive undergraduate rosoarch' program, a vory excellent relationship 
has ooon croatod between tho Univorsity of Tennessee and Le-Moyne-Owen 
Colloge. A large number of counselors have visited IeMoyne-Owen on 
a number of occasions. Through these conferences, an association has 
boon formed resulting in a number of jobs at the University of Tennessee 
in paramedical activities. Also during tho Interim Somostor, which 
LoMoyno-Owon has recently fcogun, a number of seniors in biology and 
chomistry wore givon tho opportunity to work in special areas with tho 
most modem oquipmont, and in addition, to continue this work as minor 
rosoarch projects upon returning to regular classos at LeMoyno-Owen. 

Thus this program is not only launched but the future holds much in 
terras of great development and expansion. 

Another phase of the investigation involved a twelvo-wook period 
of working with a group of high school teachers of science in tho 
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McEvans High School in Shaw, Mississippi. In conjunction with Dolta 
State dbacher's Collage in Cleveland, Mississippi, a science curriculum 
v?as built, for among others, high school seniors of McEvans KLgh School. 

Tho students who pursued this work during this year will bo evaluated for • 
their achievomont at LoMoyne-Owon will writo some of those on a subsidized -j 
basis for freshman colloge work to see how their achievement will compare j 
with regular froshmon. ! 

A general improssion gained from visits and consultations as j 

suggested abovo pointed up the need for /students in the natural sciences ! 

to have had calculus in tho freshman yoar. Most of the students j 

entering LoMoyno— Owon obviously do not .most this need. It is necessary / 

then for collogo teachers to point up to tho Superintendent of the < 

High Schools of this aroa. Wo have ha^ two moetings in this regard with < 

administrators in tho Shelby County and Memphis School $rsteni. j 

1 i 

Another recommendation might bo that prospective science students 
bo brought to tho college campusos in the summer prior to thoir entrance 
on a subsidized basis and deficiencies worked upon. j 

Recommendations and Observations On The Science-Mathematics 
learning Contor About To Got Under Construction 

Wo brought in for a series of consultations Mr. Burgess P. Stand ley. 

During tho course of these events in a numbor of casos whore traditional 
equipment for tho now building was planned by the science faculty of 
LoMoyne-Owon, it was pointed out that modern modular arrangement would 
give a great deal more flexibility in contemplation of new curriculum 
organizations and expansion which we anticipate. Particularly was it 
pointod out that a computor contor, with its growing usefulness across 
tho acadomic spectrum should bo provided for. 

| 

Along this same lino, I stayed at Lakoland College, Sheooygan, 

Wisconsin, which has an excollont undorgraduato program in tho sciences ! 

and which erocted a now science building during the past year, for 

several days. This afforded tho opportunity to study techniques which 

make thoir scionco program so effective. Also, securing blue-prints ; 

available of their new science building was really helpful. For i 

instance, tho uniquonoss of tho position of tho greonhouse and its use 

not only as a functional unit in connection with the botannical work, 

but as an attraction aid in student recruitment in this science as well 

as an aid in tho idoa of conservation— which incidentally helped to 

gain us a financial grant from the Meoman Foundation of Memphis toward 

orocting our Scionco Learning Center. 



Walter V/. Gibson 
LoMoyne College 
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ACTIVIST SOCIAL RESEARCH B3C UNDERGRADUATES IN MISSISSIPPI 



Report of Research Activities undertaken by undergraduates of Tougaloo 
Collego, under the direction of Mr. David 'Barnum, Miss Myrtle Glascoe, 
and Dr. James W. Loowon, Calendar year 1969. 

A grant of $1100.00 was received in Januaty 1969, from the 
Amistad Rosoarch Conter to underwrite expenses incurred by under- 
graduate sociology majors at Tougaloo Collego as thoy carried out 
activitist rosoarch projocts in areas of Mississippi surrounding the 
collego. The projects wore diverse: soveral wore directly connected 
with educational institutions or programs, while others dealt with 
community organizing or such problems as the Mississippi Welfare system. 

In addition to actual use of the research findings, the major 
purposo of tho projocts was to give diroct rosoarch and community 
experience to undergraduates under acadomic auspicos and supervision. 

Thus tho primary educational valuo of tho enterprise accrued to tho 
participants themselves, in the form of greater methodological 
sophistication, knowledge of how to carry out field research, and 
first-hand experience with institutions and individuals in the community. 

Research activities were performed under tho auspicos of 
Sociology UO, Community Organization Seminar, directed by Mr. Barnum, 
during tho Spring Semester, tho same, directed by Miss Glascoe, during 
tho Fall Semester, and Sociology Ub', Research sominarj Mississippi, 
directed by Dr. Loowon, during the Spring Semester. Both of these 
classes wore judgod by student and faculty participants to have been 
successful. Both are retained in tho catalog of course offerings and 
will be joined by another course, Sociology h$B, Advancod Seminar in 
Community Organization, to bo led by Hiss Glascoe. 

Tho principal use of Amistad funds was to pay for transportation 
and fiold expenses of students involved in tho far-flung activities 
those coursos represented. Tho funds mado possible tho purchase and 
operation of a second-hand automobilo, paid for room and board of 
students who lived in community projocts and institutions, and helped 
purchase, on a matching basis with other funds, such items as cameras 
and film. 

Sociology kSt Rosoarch Seminar: Mississippi, was an experimental 
courso never before offered at Tougaloo. It enablod seniors to carry 
out individual research projects of somostor-long scopo and magnitude. 
Tho course was a sufccoss, as measured by two criteria: first, most 
participants have boon admitted to graduate schools of their choice, 
including Michigan State, Tho Univorsity of Chicago, Washington 
University, Princeton, and others. In sevoral instances, their 
admission and their spocific programs of graduato study wore favorably 
influenced by the research experience thoy received in tho courso. 

Second, sevoral of tho projects havo not just ondod with a writton 
paper, but may load to concrete results, including revision of a 
Tougaloo seminar, institution of a relationship betweon Tougaloo 
students and students at a nearby high school, possible legal action 
against two nearby state educational institutions, tho plannod 
establishment of a halfway house for montal convalescents, and 
possible professional publication. ^ 
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Complete descriptions of projects undertaken by students within 
the Spring Semester are found in the interim report, May 28, 1969 . 

Sociology UO, ■ Community Qrganization Somiriar: During the first 
semostor, wo spontour time together in the sominar becoming acquaint- 
ed with concepts, ideas, and philosophies of organizing the Black 
community. Our discussions provided opportunities to figure out what 
we moan by all the "community organization" Rhetoric that is tossed 
around these days. The discussions were couplod with community work 
projocts carried out by each student. The purpose of the project was 
to provide oach porson an opportunity to participate in some grass 
roots black community effort — and thereby become exposed to the kinds of 
problems communities face and tho methods and techniques that are being 
used to try and solve these problems. People served as volunteers in ! 
the follovdng settings : tho Urban League, welfare rights organization, 
a local hospital, tho Negro School for the Blind, Project Head Start, 
a community newspapor, and a small Black business. 

As tho somostor progressed, it bocamo apparent that some students 
wantod to continue their experiences in tho community and do a some- 
what systematic study of some of tho problems they were trying to find 
ways to doal with. So wo are offering an advanced community organization 
seminar this semester, to studonts who have had the first semester. Tho 
advanced sominar meets once a week and studonts are expected to spend 
at least oight hours a wook carrying out a community work project. At 
prosont wo have a team working in one political district of Madison 
County to assist that community to fully exploit tho political potential 
of its Black ma'jority. Others are engaged in the following: working 
with high school studonts to assist thorn in making responsible choicos 
for continuing t.hoir studies; working with mentally ill children; 
assisting a local community organizing of fort in tho Tougaloo village; 
and working with children in the community — a Big Sister program. 
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March 31» 1970 



From: Vincent C. Do Biun 

To: Amistad Research Center 

Subject: Report on Descriptive Study of General Humanities 

Programs in Predominantly Negro Colleges 



On the following pages is a report of my activities in fulfilling 
plans for research, analysis of data, findings, and practical application 
of my conclusions in course work at Talladega College. 

The project was begun in June 1969. Final tabulation of data was 
mado in September 1969. Applications are still in process and are 
subject to continuous modification in work in the classroom. 

The report is divided into four sections: 

I Statement of the problem. Objectives in conducting research. 

II Procedures of research and outline of data obtained. 

IH Application of findings to local problems. Consideration of 
their application to similar problems in similar institutions. 

IV Financial report. 
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SECTION I 



Background. Liko many other predominantly Negro collo.-jas in _ tho 
South in the 1930's, Talladoga enbracod tho idol of general education 
as a potential partial solution to its problem of oducatin g young black 
men anJ women who, as victims of racial prejudice, had c^cio to collogo 
with poor primary ani secondary school training. Those students also 
sufforoi in largo measure from woak background in those ar\jas 
generally considered to bo tho traditional horitago of cultured pooplo 
in tho Vfcstom world. 

Humanities at Talladega . A course in General Humanities was 
therefore launched at Talladega in 1933 • Since that time it has boon 
mandatory for all freshmen regardless of career objectives; a second 
year has boon mandatary only for sophomores intending to major in tho 
Divisions of Humanities of Social Sciences. 

Tho pressure of change . Tho oxtraorlinary social and cultural 
changes of rocont years have required a searching re-assessmen^ of all 
educational objectives and procedures. Certainly that is truo of 
courses in the General Humanities— and never more so than in their 
inclusion of tho African and Afro-American materials which are sought 
so avidly by young black students. The use of these materials is in 
largo measure an act of justice, for they havo been too long ignored; 
but from a pedagogical point of view, they can also ee soon as effective 
teaching instruments by which to develop powers of artistic, musical, 
and literary analysis, as well as to doepen the students* sense of thoir 
special heritage. 

Problem. Tho problem, then, was to review the structure of the 
General ftimanities courses at Talladega, and to do so against the 
background of developments in these areas at our sister colleges. 

Course descriptions. There can be no question that Talladega in 
this course— or perhaps in congeries or related courses — still should 
soak "to acquaint the student with nan * s great contributions in 
literature, philosophy and religion, and art from ancient times to 
the present day, to introduce him to standards for judging the quality 
of such works, and t^ develop in him an appreciation for tho best 
in these fields" (catalogue description, 193b). Nor should there bo 
any question that the course should "provide a background for the 
s tudent in his goals toward personal freedom, the establishment of 
values, the ability tc make enlightened choices, and the formulation 
of a personal philosophy" (catalogue description, 19o7). Thera is 
considerable question, however, as to the extent to which the course 
should confine itself to "developments and examples of tho arts in 
western civilization from the classical Greek world to the present 
time" (current catalogue description — emphasis mine ). 

Related questions. As a study of this question evolved, other 
closely reiatol questions inevitably intruded? should tho approach of 
a General Humanities course continue to bo dominant, or should the 
effort be divided into groups of separate, more specialized courses, 
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vith tho final synthesis loft to tho individual student? What roquiromnts 
should ho imposed for courses in history, foroitjn languacos, nr ntnor 
subjects logically connected with humanistic study? 

Talladoga compared with sistor collogos . A docision was made t" 
discovor if current practicos in our siator cnllo,jos would provido 
guidance. 
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SECTION II 



Institutions to bo survoyod . although each institution in tho 
family of American colleges has its unique quail tios, still cortain 
common olomonts can bo discerned in various groupings. A logical 
grouping for Talladega, it soemod, * was the constituency of tho Uni to I 
No^m College Fund. -ill tho tnombors are predominantly black, small, 
private institutions. All those clioson for tho survoy are fully 
accroiitoJ by tile appropriate regional agency. Most confine thonsolvos 
to liberal arts programs. Thoso with technical or professional orion- 
tatinn still include tho liberal arts as a major part of their offerings. 

Collados omittei. Final respondents to inquiries can be seen in 
tho fold-out chart later in Section II of this renort. It should bo 
noted that help was also sought from Bothune-C^okroan (Florida), Bishop 
(Texas), Fisk (Tennessee), Knoxville (Tennessee), Morehouse (Georgia), 
and Shaw (North Carolina), but either received no reply or was adviced 
that tho latest catalogue (the main source of primary information) was 
still in the press and had not boon released. 

assistance from course directors . Where institutions offered — or, 
aoro visually, required — coursos in tho General Humanities, I attempted 
to roach the directors of such programs to inquire oV>ut the incorporation 
of -tfrican and/or -if ro -American materials. This attempt, being made as 
it was during tho summer vacation, was n^t always successful; but, as 
will bo seen later in this report (Section III), enough recommendations 
were gathered t^ make the effort worthwhile. 

Diffuse suggestions. Tho problem with theso recommendations from 
other directors is their diffusion. They are often sprawling, 
contradictory, fragmentary, and tentative. It would probably be worth 
another full research project to survey such programs in extensive 
detail, with highly precise detailed questions, rather than to invito, 
as I did, loose and spontaneous offerings of information that came 
"off the top of tho head," as it were, and also at a tine when most 
respondents wore exhausted after the close of on academic year. 

Studen t survey omitted . Problems of time (specifically tho 
concentration of work in the summer) also kept me from soliciting 
student opinion about tho value of the course; it had earlier seemed 
to- me that juniors and seniors who had previously worked through the 
General Humanities programs at Talladega would be in a good position 
to comment on its strengths and weaknesses. Perhaps such a survey 
could still be conducted. Also omitted, for reasons of time and the need 
to focus on a manageable subject area, wore discussions of the extent 
to which history should bo incorporated in the humanities courses, or 
should be loft exclusively to the Division of Social Sciences. 

Not 03 concerning General Humanities programs at our sister 
colleges : 

In the fold-out chart which follows, these symbols are usods 

Y * Not offered. 
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_ . offored, but not required. 

X - Hot required, but offered among sovor.il options, (For instonco, 
Wbstorn Civilization might bo includod along with acononics, 
sociology, 3uropoan or Araorican history, political scionco, 
otc., from which a selection must bo mlo.) 

In tho pages after the chart, I have given the exact course 
description, os printed in tho catalogue, where a Oonoral Humanities 
course as_ such is offered. 

The numbered notes (see the "Romarks" column) follow those courso 
descriptions. 

A statement about Languages is called for: most colleges permit 
students to take proficiency examinations and thus reduce, or entirely 
avoid, required language courses, ftit minimum standards (generally of 
pas s in.: a second -year-level course) are usually called for, axcopt in 
five cases, as tho tables will show. 

In almost all cases whore a course in Western Civilization is 
shown as being not required, but offered among several options ( X ), 
the student must choose either American Hi story or History of Western 
Civilization. However, note that in several institutions, no history 
courso at all is required. 

Where the institution has a heavy orientation toward technical or 
professional objectives (o.g., Hampton or Tfcskagcc), I fallowed the 
program proscribed for students majoring in tho liberal arts. 
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REQUIRED HOURS IN HUMANITIES AMD HISTORY AT WENDT-TWO PREDOMINANTLY 

• • 

NEQRO INSTITUTIONS 



n 

o 




Benodict (S.C. ) Y 

Bennett (N. C. ) 6 

Claflin (S.C.) I 

Clark (Oa.) Y 

Dillard (La. ) 

♦Hampton (Va. ) Y 

toward (D.C) Y 

Huston - 

Tillotson (Tox«) 6 

Johnson C. 

Saith (K.C.) Y 

Lane (Tonn.) 2 

LoMoyne- 

0»on ( Tonn . ) Y 

Livingstone (N. C. ) Y 

Morris Brown (Oa.) 6 

Paino (Ga. ) Y 

Philandar 

Smith (Ark.) 6 

Saint 

Augustine’s (N. C. ) h 

Stillman (Ala.) 3 

Talladega (Ala.) 12 

Tbugaloo (Miss.) Y 

Tuskegee (Ala. ) 6 

Virginia 

Union (Va.) Y 

Wiley (Tex.) 3 
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♦ - Since this ronort was completed, I have been informed that Hampton has 
dropped out of membership in the United Negro College Fund. V. Do B. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF HUMANITIES COURSES AS SUCH 



(quotod from catalogues) 



Bonnet* A study of human values as thoy aro roflocted in the litorature, 
art, music, religion, and philosophy of Vfostom Civilization. 

Huston-Ullotson : A study of tho cultural achiovemont and progress of 

Was tom Man from tho Low Hiddle Ages through the Renaissance to our 
contomporary vorli. This courso will analyze those groat works which 
embody tho best of Western thought in tho fields of music, litorature, 
philosophy and art by relating those to man's historical process. 

Lane: A survoy of the groat works of art and music, with some attention 

Being givon to drama and litorature . Tho course is designed to givo the 
studonts a groator understanding and appreciation of thoso areas. 

Morris Brown: A course designed to include those disciplines which 

onphasizo the intellectual, aosthotic, and ethical valuos of the haritago. 
It autompts to show students out of what social emotions and needs 
various works of art aroso, tho relation of these works to the culture 
of the times, tho criteria by which thoy wore judged beautiful, and the 
way the artist's mind works in translating his ideas and impulses into 
the various media of expression. 



Philander Staith: Survey of major writers and movements from earliest 

time to tho present, including their relationship to the art, music, 
and philosophy of the various periods. 



St. Augustine's : A study of tho creativo process as it is reflected 

in art^ music, philosophy, drama, and any othor medium which uses the 
imagination in an attempt to communicate. It stresses the kind of 
knowledge offorod by tho arts, particularly in their interpretation of 
human emotions and experiences. The work of tho course centers around 
tho major thought patterns, writings, and works of art which characterize 
each of the major periods in western culture. Assignments are made from 
writings of and about major figures in each period; students are 
encouraged to make critical judgements based on these readings. 



Stillman: A preliminary exploring of how painting, sculpture, ^ 
architecture, design, tho dance, and many forms of music express tne 
meaning man finis in life. 



Tuskegco: A courso introducing students to some of the more influential 
ideas of Western Civilization in religion, history, philosophy, 
literature, and the social and natural sciencos, through reading original 
works, discussions, and regular papers. 



Wiley : A chronological sampling of tho major movements of ideas, thoughts, 

and cultures with special reference tc literature, philosophy, on 

and fine arts that helped to shape human civilization. Roprosentat.ive 
masters: Aeschylus, Homer, Sophocles, Euripides, Plato, Aristotle, virgi , 
Ifrrace, Ovid, et al . (Classical); the Evangelists; Dante (Medieval); 
Shakespeare (Ronaissanco). Jftstory of arts, typos of art. 
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NUMBERED NOTES (refer to "REMARKS" column, chart) 



;/l At Bonodict, a three-hour courso in "Afro-American Studios" is 
roquirod . Bonodict is the only collogo survoyed which has this 
typo of requirement. In a catalogue grouping callod "Afro- 
Amorican Studios" thoro are elovon possi’olo courses, each for 
throo hours of credit, in history, litoraturo, sociology, 
religion, and economics. 

»/2 At Bonnott, study of a foreign langungo i£ roquirod for studonts 
majoring in the humanities, but not for those majoring in the 
sciences or social sciences. 

#3 Clark does not require Wostorn Civilization, but it loos require 
a six-hour courso in Araorlcan History. 

Dillard offers a humanities courso only to upperclassmen, 
conducted as a seminar— principally an offort to bring together not 
only artistic, musical, and literary influences, but to show how 
they intoract with politics and social farces, etc., in the 
contemporary world. 

f/p Howard has a "Humanities Sequence" from which all students are 
required to seloct ono courso: Art Appreciation, Introduction 

to the Theatre, Greek (or Latin) literature in English, Major 
Writers in English, French literature in English, German 
litoraturo in English, Spanish- literature in English, or Russian 
litoraturo in Zhglish. In its "Social Scionce Sequence” Howard offers 
* 'history*-- (either Western Civilization or U. S. History) as only one 
choice among others including anthropology, business administration, 
economics, government, geography, or sociology. 

f /6 Johnson 'I. Smith College, aside from its requirements in frestenan 
English, foreign language, an i 2toglish Literature, has a wide 
variety of options from whic'i choices must be male: 



Six hours require ^ from: 

Ju doo- Christian Heritage (3) 
World Religions (3) 
Introduction to Philosophy (3) 
Ethics (3) 

Logic (3) 

Six hours required from: 



Art Appreciation (3) 
Music Appreciation (3) 
Speech (3) 

Drama (j) 
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Six hours required from: 

Western Civilization (6) 

U. S. History (6) 

Hispanic America (3) 

Non -Wos torn History (3) 

Six hours required from: 

Introductory Economics (3) 

Introductory Political Science (3) 

Introductory Sociology (3) 

Introductory Psychology (3) 

jfJ Both Lane and LeMoyno -Owens Colleges require a "Social Scioncos" 
omnibus course of 8 creiits--a survey combining antropologv, 
sociology, economics, and government. 

rf© Morris Brown College requires n nine-hour soquenco under a general 
"Social Science" heading, including three 3-hour courses called 
Man in Society, American History, and American Government. 

#9 Talladega requires six hours in the General Humanities for all 
studonts; twolvo hours for thoso majoring in the Divisions of 
Humanities and Social Sciences. 

Talladega has had a Social Sciences 101 course which, in past 
years, substantially offered a review of the history of Western 
Civilization. Recently, however, it has tended rather to serve 
as an omnibus introductory course to the social sciences, with 
considerable dJLminution in traditional historical content. 

^10 Tuskugoo indicates that instead demonstrated language competence, 
a student may pass College Algebra and Trigonometry (linear and 
quadratic functions, inverse functions, exponential and logarithmic 
functions, determinants, progressions, mathematical induction, 
permutations and combinations, and complex numbers); 

or : 

twelve semester hours made up, of a pattern of courses outside 
the major discipline which either: "a) supports the student's 

major and is approved by the major department; or is b) represent- 
ative of an area of the student's intorest and approved by the 
Educational Policies Committee." 



/jfll Virginia Union does not have an Art or Music Department. It 

doos, however, have a Humanities Department which teaches three 
courses, required of all studonts : History and Apnrociation of 
Music (l*g cr. ), History and Appreciation of Art (l*5 cr. ), and 
World Literature (6 cr.). 
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SECTION HI 



Sdoiq .ronoral observations. Ono fact is quickly obvious. If wo 
sook guicianco from tho patterns followed our sister college* and 
univoreitios, wo will bo frustrated, for pattorns 

divided. Of tho twenty-two institutions studied (including Talla og ), 
eleven do not havo a required Ooneral Humanitios course as such; ton 
io have such a enurse; and ono (Dill.rd) has an optional course which 
is open only to upperclassmen. With fow exceptions, the olovon 
colleges and universities not offering such a courso have either 
requiroi courso work in art, music, philosophy, and * 
demand that thoir students make selections among options th 
effectively involve them in the humanitios. 

Tallodoga unique. It will bo noted that Tan^oga. is Jiho^only^ 
colla^o to require as many as twelve hours in the General Himanitios 
fop^ a tu!onts ^Jorln? In tho Olvialons of Bmnanltlos or Social Sclonoa.. 

Porhipa 80(80 Justification for this unusual P 3 ** 0 ™. 

(cooping in Bind, at tho samo time, that aomo othor ins-ltu-ions 
rSTlra S nany as twenty-two (Paine), sixteen (Olaflln), or fifteen 
(TOugaloo an I Virginia Union) houre nmong othor mandatory courses 1 

humanistic subjects. 

Black Materials. As state! above (see page s tfU •»! iW) 
rvnrt of the Dro^ec”was directed to a survey of tho use of African ani 
Af£-ABor£an materials by Jiroctors of Oeneral inanities ^uraosia 
other institutions. Their comments wore scattered and often c 
dietary; sr*>e were hewing strictly to the 

Western culture, while others were experimenting wifely in other 
cultures and hardly touching the Western tradition at all, except 
where it has direct relovanco to tho modern Amorican olack man. 

Personal use of .suggestions . At TJLladoga our course is *till ^ 
focussed strongly on tho tostern tradition, but it is flexible ® I J 0U ^ 
to consider a variety of other influences. Therefore, using 
SpTStte? institutions, our General Humanitios 101 course in the past 
yoar has developed through these units of study: 

a) How to look at a picture, lamination of Artistic value* ( "ot 

onlv In tho well-known "masterpieces n but at least ?0% of attention 
given to works by Afro-Americans. (Almost ail commercial oa9e3 ‘‘ 

Prothmann and Shorevood come most to ‘Pliable are slides 

slides and prints of work by black artists. Also available are slides 

from tho Division of Cultural Research at Fisk University. ) 

b) Hew to listen to music. Examination of musical values 

melody, hannony, texture) in modem black works. Extension from these 
"pop" works to the classics, trying as much ra P 033 ^ 1 ^ to 3 nd 

recordings by distinguished Negro i»orformars. Use also of spititu 

folk-music such as blues. 

c) Study of myth. Comparison of Grook-Rnman mythology with 
African mythology and Afro-American folklore. 



